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1.  Evening  excursion  from  Eilat  (March-April)  for  Hume's 
Tawny  Owl  - £15. 

2.  Day  trip  lo  the  Negev  for  desert  species  - Houbara  Bustard. 
Cream-coloured  Courser,  live  species  of  Sandgrouse;  Earks 
and  Wheatears  - £25  ( 10  March-10  April),  £45  other  dates. 

3.  Two  days  to  the  Negev  for  above  species  and  Pallid  Harrier, 
Long-legged  Buzzard,  l.anner.  Imperial  Eagle,  Saker, 
Sociable  Plover,  three  species  of  Vulture  - £100.  Good 
standard  accommodation  and  Bcdhouin  breakfast. 

4.  Three  or  five  day  trip  to  the  Arava  Valley.  Dead  Sea.  Bet 
She'an  Valley,  Hula  Valley,  Golan  Heights,  Mount  Hermon 
and/or  Mediterranean  Coast.  Dependent  on  season  and  trip 
length,  species  include  Marbled  Duck.  Spotted  and  Bonelli's 
Eagles,  Sooty  Kalcon,  Black  Francolin,  Armenian  and  Great 
Black-headed  Gulls.  Scops  and  Eagle  Owls.  Blue-cheeked 
Bee-eaters,  Oriental  Skylark,  Lung-hilled  and  Buff-bellied 
Pipits.  < itrine  Wagtail.  Tristram's  Crackle.  I an-tailed  Raven 
and  Desert  Finch:  on  Mount  Hermon  - Olivetree  and 
Upcher’s  Warblers,  Sombre  Tit,  Rock  Nuthatch.  Rock  and 
Pale  Rock  Sparrows,  Syrian  Serin  and  Crimson-winged 
Finch.  £1X4  per  person  for  three  days.  £30(1  per  person  for 
five  days  with  accommodation  and  breakfast. 

Prices  based  on  at  least  three  persons  using  own  car  and  include 

accommodation  in  Kibbutz,  guest-house  (meals  and  petrol  extra). 

Write  to  Hadoram  Shirihai,  PO  Box  4168  Eilat.  Israel  - Tel/Fax 

00972-7-6379326.  Front  the  UK  telephone  "Sunbird"  01767 

682969  or  Fax  01767  692  481.  (DEO0I) 
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""^"information  Supplied  by 

*30  The  Met  Office 


forecasts 


A special  new 
service  for 
British  Birds  readers. 

Plan  all  your 
birding  trips  with 
precise  up-to-date 
weather  information. 

Will  the  wind  be 
easterly?  Will  it  be 
foggy?  When  will  the 
cold  front  pass  through? 


For  a detailed  weather 
forecast  for  your  (or  any 
other)  region,  for  today 
and  the  week  ahead  call 


0891  11  00  14 


For  synoptic  weather 
charts  by  fax  for 
today  and  tomorrow, 

dial  I 0897  200  229 


FORECASTS  ARE  UPDATED  TWICE  DAILY 


0891  calls  are  charged  at  50p  per  minute.  0897  fax  calls  are  charged  at  £1.50  per  minute  (Synoptic  Chart  = 
1 page  transmission)  Weathercall  is  product  of  TIS  pic.  If  you  require  further  information  or  have  any 
problems  using  these  services  dial  Weathercall  Helpdesk:  0171  729  8811. 


Nsturetrel^ 


Naturetrek 

Chautara,  Bighton 
Nr.  Alresford 
Hampshire  S024  9RB 


Tel:  01962  733051 
Fax:  01962  733368 


These  action-packed,  long- 
haul  birding  tours  - each 
led  by  an  expert  local 
ornithologist  - offer  excellent 
value  for  money,  and 
outstanding  birding. 
If  you  would  like  further 
details  of  a particular  tour, 
please  call  us  now! 


Don’t  miss 
our  £990 
selection 


ZAMBIA  - South  Luangwa  National  Park. 

7-  16  Nov '97;  13 -22  Feb '98; 

27  Mar  - 5 Apr  '98;  6-15  Nov  '98. 

NAMIBIA  - Swakopmund  & Walvis  Bay, 
Spitskoppe,  Etosha  & Waterberg  Mountains. 
22 -31  Jan '98;  12-21  Feb '98; 

26  Feb  - 7 Mar  '98. 

MALAWI  - Lake  Malawi,  Zomba  Plateau 
& Liwonde  National  Park. 

16 -25  Feb '98;  16 -25  Mar '98. 

SOUTHERN  MOROCCO  - The  desert. 
Oued  Massa,  Oued  Sous  & Marrakech. 

13 -22  Feb;  27  Feb  - 8 Mar;  10-  19  Apr '98. 

ETHIOPIA  - Addis,  Gafersa,  Awash  National 
Park,  Wondo  Guenet  & Rift  Valley  Lakes, 

21  -30  Nov '97;  13 -22  Feb  98; 

1 0 - 1 9 Apr  '98;  20  - 29  Nov  '98. 

ETHIOPIAN  ENDEMICS  - Debre  Libanos. 
Solulta,  Ankober,  Lakes,  Wondo  Guenet  & 

Bale  Mountains. 

28  Nov  - 7 Dec  '97;  20  Feb  - I Mar  '98; 

1 0 - 1 9 Apr  '98;  27  Nov  - 6 Dec  ‘98. 

INDIA  - Delhi,  Ranthambore  & Bharatpur. 

21  - 29  Nov  '97;  13-21  Feb  '98; 

1 0 - 1 8 Apr  '98;  20  - 28  Nov  '98. 

NEPAL  - Chitwan,  Kosi  & Kathmandu  Valley. 
Departures  every  Friday  throughout  Jan  & Feb; 
8 - 1 7 May  ‘98. 

NEPAL  - THE  TRAGOPAN  TREK 

A 10-day  tour  including  Langtang  Valley  trek. 

I -10  May '98;  15 -24  May '98. 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

1 2 - 1 9 Oct  '97;  29  Mar  - 5 Apr  '98; 

5-  12  Apr '98;  18 -25  Oct '98. 


Ill 


ASMANIA 


lOilJDtOikJtfS 


Birding  Holidays  1998 


Eilat  Spring  Migration 

15-22  Marchl998  from  £499 

O.Q.TQ  PQNANA  ft  EXT.R5MAP.URA 

26  March-5  April  & 6-16  May  1998 
from  £665 


Manu.  Peru 

1 0 August-3 
September  1998 
from  c£2779 

E 9 T <?  N ! A 


HPNG  KCNC 

6- 1 8 April  1998  from  £1. 


9- 1 7 May 

Romanian  Bjb( 

30  May-7  June 

Kamchatka, Ku 

KOMANPER  ISLAl 
ft  ALASKA  NEW 


22  May-  7 June  1998  frc 

Alaska 

13-22  June  1998  fror 

Malaysia  ft/OR  Be 

July  1998  from  c£l 

Hungarian  Birp^ 

8- 1 5 August 

Canaries  ft, 

July/Auj 


£TBA 


3 from  c£2789 

A WATCHING  ft 


98  from  c £ 


29 


5 November  1998 


BIRD  FESTIVAL 


r 1 998  from  c£945 

H gussT  House 

id  from  £899 


£599 

Pelagic 


EARLY  BOOKING  BONUSI 
BOOK  BEFORE  31ST  DECEMBER 
1997  AND  PAY  ONLY 
£50  DEPOSIT! 


X 

Sept/Jfl 

TRINIP6 

All  Year 

M I PWAY. 

All  Year  Roufi 

ANIAR.gT.LCA, 
anp  South  ceqr 

27  November-20  DecemB^Ti’'^^"’" 
from  c£5 1 99 

THE.  §y-B.-.ANTARCT)C 

1 5 LAN  PS  OF  AUSTRALIA  ft 
New  zealanp 

1 6 January-3rd  Feb  1 999 
from  c£4449 
Polynesia  2 

March  1999  from  c£3  1 99 


Individual  Brochures  For  Each  Trip  are  available 


TELEPHONE 

0 117 

984  8040 

||24HR  BROCHURE 

LINE 

0117  961  0874 

IATA 


A BT  A 


Tours  Available  Without  International  Flights  For  Overseas  Residents 

♦ INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  . BANK  ROAD  . BRISTOL  . 

BS15  2LX  . UK  . FAX  0117  961  0200  . http://wvrw.wlldwlngs.co.uk 
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Established  1907;  incorporating  ‘The  Zoologist’,  established  1843 

THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  MUSEUM 

28  JAN  1988 

EDITORIAL 

PRESENTED 
TRING  LIBRARY 

After  26  years  as  a member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  British  Birds , Dr 
Malcolm  Ogilvie  has  decided  that  it  is  time  to  reduce,  though  not  sever 
entirely,  his  involvement  with  the  journal.  Although  editorial  meetings  are  held 
only  three  or  four  times  a year,  he  has  found  attending  such  meetings  in 
London  increasingly  tedious  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  lives  on  the  Isle  of 
Islay,  who  shall  blame  him?  He  has  agreed  to  continue  as  an  editorial  adviser, 
so  that  we  do  not  entirely  lose  his  considerable  experience,  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  Behaviour  Notes  Panel  and  as  compiler  of  the  annual  index, 
but  has  left  the  Editorial  Board. 

This  creates  a vacancy  which  the  remaining  editors  wish  to  fill.  In  the  past, 
editors  have  been  appointed  through  what  can  only  be  termed  the  ‘old 
birdwatcher  network’.  In  order  to  fall  into  line  with  more  up-to-date  practice 
and,  in  particular,  because  the  editors  are  all  in  their  50s  and  are  looking  for 
someone  younger  than  themselves,  who  can  bring  new  ideas  which  will  help 
to  take  the  journal  into  the  next  century,  it  has  been  decided  to  request 
applications  for  the  position  on  the  Editorial  Board.  It  brings  no  remuneration, 
though  expenses  are  covered,  but  does  produce,  as  all  the  present  and  past 
editors  will  confirm,  an  immense  sense  of  satisfaction  with  being  closely 
involved  in  ensuring  the  continuing  high  quality  and  standards  that  British 
Birds  has  always  striven  to  maintain.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  a broad 
ornithological  knowledge,  an  ability  to  assess,  constructively,  the  writings  of 
other  ornithologists,  mainly  amateur,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  British  Birds , then 
please  write  to  Tim  Sharrock  with  relevant  details  about  yourself  and 
explaining  why  you  would  like  to  become  a member  of  the  Editorial  Board. 
The  person  appointed  will,  incidentally,  be  only  the  twenty-first  member  in 
the  90-year  span  of  the  journal. 

Combined  January-February  issue 

We  are  constantly  attempting  to  maintain  and  improve  die  standard  of  the  contents  of  BB 
and  keep  die  subscripdon  level  low,  against  a background  of  increasing  overheads  and  lising 
costs  of  both  materials  and  services. 

Last  year,  we  experimented  by  combining  the  January  and  February  issues  (thereby  saving 
one-twelfth  of  die  cost  of  postage,  packing  and  covers,  but  losing  one  month’s  advertising 
revenue).  These  two  issues  are  usually  despatched  only  14  days  apart  (in  early  and  late 
January),  so  despatch  of  the  single  extra-large  issue  was  in  mid  January. 

We  monitored  readers’  reacuons  to  diis  experiment,  not  only  by  nodng  unsolicited 
comments,  but  also  by  sounding  out  a sample  of  subscribers.  We  found  diat  most  people 
faced  with  the  alternadve  of  a reducuon  in  the  number  of  pages  (or  a rise  in  subscnpuon 
price) — preferred  to  have  a large  combined  issue. 

We  have,  therefore,  opted  to  take  the  same  acdon  diis  year,  which  again  gives  us  die 
opportunity  to  have  variety  within  the  issue  despite  including  long  papers.  We  give  prior 
warning  that  we  mav  adopt  this  stratagem  again  if,  by  so  doing,  we  feel  diat  we  are  giving 
subscribers  better  value  for  money.  We  hope  very  much  that  all  readers  will  understand  and 
support  us  in  this  acdon. 
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The  British  List 

New  categories  and  their  relevance  to 
conservation 

John  Holmes,  John  Marchant,  Neil  Bucknell,  David 
Stroud  and  David  T.  Parkin 

abstract  In  January  1998,  the  BOU  will  publish  a new  List, 
based  on  a revised  categorisation.  A scientifically  credible  list  is 
needed  for  listing  purposes  and  so  that  conservation 
organisations  have  an  objective  baseline  from  which  to  work. 
This  is  essential  for  legal  casework,  for  ensuring  common 
standards  in  reporting  on  he  state  of  biodiversity,  and  especially 
for  providing  advice  to  Government  on  strengthening  he  law 
regarding  he  release  and  escape  of  bird  species. 


Over  the  last  four  years,  the  issue  of  escaped  and  introduced  birds  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  the  work  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  both  tiirough 
its  Records  Committee  (BOURC),  in  maintaining  the  lists  of  birds  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  through  its  Ornithological  Affairs  Committee,  which  advises 
die  BOU’s  Council  on  ornithological  matters.  One  of  the  most  significant 
outcomes  of  this  work  is  a redefiniuon  of  the  existing  categories  (A  to  D)  and 
the  addition  of  a new  category  (E)  for  escapes.  These  categories  will  for  die 
first  time  provide  the  means  to  produce  a complete  list  of  all  the  birds  recorded 
in  the  wild,  and  will  assist  conservation  agencies  and  Government  in  tiieir 


This  paper  is  an  official  publication  of 
the  British  Ornithologists’  Union. 
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work,  particularly  regarding  the  legal  status  of  different  bird  species.  The  new 
definitions  deliberately  exclude  any  geographical  references  and  so  can  be 
applied  within  any  set  of  boundaries. 

For  many  years,  Irish  records  have  been  assessed  by  the  Irish  Rare  Birds 
Committee  (IRBC)  and  published  separately  as  the  Irish  List  in  the  ‘Irish  Bird 
Report’  in  Irish  Birds.  These  records  have  traditionally  been  incorporated  by 
the  BOURC  into  a list  for  the  whole  zoogeographic  region  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  For  legislative  and  reporting  reasons  (see  below),  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  which  birds  occur  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  It 
has  been  agreed  that  records  from  Northern  Ireland  will  be  assessed  by 
members  of  the  ornithological  community  from  that  region,  who  will  publish 
a separate  Northern  Irish  bird  list.  Records  from  the  Isle  of  Man  will  continue 
to  be  assessed  by  the  BOURC  and  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee 
(BBRC),  though  a separate  Manx  List  will  be  maintained  by  the  Manx 
Ornithological  Society  and  published  in  its  journal,  Peregrine.  Decisions  that 
affect  the  status  of  individual  species  will  be  published  by  the  BOU  in  Ibis,  and 
combined  into  a total  for  the  United  Kingdom  (Britain  and  Northern  Ireland) 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  benefit  of  conservationists,  birdwatchers  and 
legislators.  The  IRBC  will  continue  to  produce  a separate  Irish  List  by 
incorporating  decisions  from  Northern  Ireland  with  its  own.  This  will  serve  a 
faunistic  purpose  by  ensuring  that  a list  of  birds  is  available  for  the  whole 
zoogeographical  region  of  Ireland,  without  confusing  the  legislative  needs  for 
separate  lists  for  the  two  political  units  that  comprise  the  region. 

The  new  categories 

The  review  of  categories  used  by  the  BOURC  was  initiated  after  the 
BOU/Joint  Nature  Conservation  Committee  (JNCC)  Spring  Conference  in 
1995  on  naturalised  and  introduced  birds  (Holmes  & Simons  1996).  During 
the  Conference,  it  became  clear  that  a variety  of  terms  was  being  used  with 
different  meanings  in  different  situations  to  describe  species  or  populations  of 
species  whose  presence  in  a given  area  results  from  introduction  by  human 
beings.  Recommendations  for  describing  species  with  naturalised  populations 
were  developed  in  a plenary  discussion  session  (Holmes  & Stroud  1995).  The 
BOURC  has  incorporated  these  suggestions  into  its  review  of  categorisation 
and,  with  the  BOU  Council’s  approval,  adopted  the  new  categories  defined  in 
table  1 (see  page  4). 

The  list  proper  will  continue  to  consist  of  species  established  in  the  wild  (i.e. 
categories  A,  B and  C).  Categories  A and  B will  describe  species  that  have 
occurred  in  an  apparently  natural  state  since  1st  January  1950  and  before  1st 
January  1950  respectively.  The  date  for  distinguishing  between  these  two 
categories  was  formerly  1st  January  1958  (when  the  BBRC  commenced 
assessing  records),  but  the  BOURC  will  move  to  using  1950  to  standardise 

with  other  rarities  committees  in  Europe*. 

Category  C has  been  subdivided  to  make  clear  the  origins  of  those  species 
that  are  established  in  the  wild  as  a result  of  introductions,  either  deliberate  or 

*The  BBRC  is  in  the  process  of  assessing  relevant  1950-57  records  prior  to  adopting  1.1 .50 
(instead  of  1.1.58)  as  its  revised  starting  date.  Eds 
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Table  1.  The  new  BOURC  categories. 

Category  Definition 

A Species  that  have  been  recorded  in  an  apparently  natural  state  at  least  once  since  i st  January  1 950. 

B Species  that  would  otherwise  be  in  Category  A but  have  not  been  recorded  since  31st  December 

1949. 

C Species  that,  although  originally  introduced  by  Man,  either  deliberately  or  accidentally,  have 

established  breeding  populations  derived  from  introduced  stock  that  maintain  themselves  without 
necessary  recourse  to  further  introduction. 

Cl  naturalised  introductions  Species  that  have  occurred  only  as  a result  of  introduction. 

C2  naturalised  establishments  Species  with  established  populations  as  a result  of  introduction  by 
Man,  but  which  also  occur  in  an  apparently  natural  state. 

C3  naturalised  re-establishments  Species  with  populations  successfully  re-established  by  Man  in 
areas  of  former  occurrence. 

C4  naturalised  feral  species  Domesticated  species  with  populations  established  in  the  wild. 

C5  vagrant  naturalised  species  Species  from  established  naturalised  populations  abroad. 

D Species  that  would  otherwise  appear  in  Categories  A or  B except  that  there  is  reasonable  doubt 

that  they  have  ever  occurred  in  a natural  state. 

E Species  that  have  been  recorded  as  introductions,  transportees  or  escapees  from  captivity,  and 

whose  breeding  populations  (if  any)  are  thought  not  to  be  self-sustaining. 


accidental.  Previously,  the  term  ‘feral’  was  often  applied  to  all  such  species, 
whether  they  were  naturalised  aliens  (such  as  the  Egyptian  Goose  Alopochen 
oegyptiacus ) or  re-established  as  part  of  a conservation  programme  (such  as 
the  Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus).  Examples  of  species  in  the  subcategories  of  C 
are  given  in  table  2. 

Category  D was  introduced  in  1971  to  act  as  a holding  category  for  species 
that  may  qualify  for  the  main  list  in  the  future.  The  BOURC  reviews  the  status 
of  these  species  periodically  to  determine  whether  transfer  to  the  main  list 
would  be  appropriate.  This  category7  formerly  included  a number  of 
subdivisions,  but  has  now  been  reduced  to  a single  category7.  Category7  D 1 was 
for  species  for  which  ‘there  was  a reasonable  doubt  that  they  had  ever 
occurred  [here]  in  a wild  state’.  Category  D2  was  for  species  that  arrived  with 
‘a  combination  of  ship  and  human  assistance’.  Ship  assistance  is  no  longer  a 
barrier  to  admission  to  the  national  list  as  it  is  now  regarded  as  a normal  means 
of  dispersal.  Human  assistance  is  a different  matter:  a bird  that  receives  direct 
assistance,  such  as  the  provision  of  food  or  shelter,  is  little  different  from  a bird 


Table  2.  Some  examples  of  species  in  Category  C. 
Category  Examples 


Cl  Naturalised  introductions 

C2  Naturalised  establishments 

C3  Naturalised  re-establishments 
C4  Naturalised  feral  species 
C5  Vagrant  naturalised  species 


Egyptian  Goose  Alopochen  aegyptiacus,  Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata, 
Golden  Pheasant  Chrysolophus  pictus,  Little  Owl  Athene  noctua 
Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis,  Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  rufma, 
Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor 

Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus  (in  England  and  Scotland),  Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogallus 
Rock  Dove  Columba  livia 

None  accepted  as  yet  by  BOURC,  though  some/all  Ruddy  Shelducks 
Tadorna  ferrugmea  occurring  here  must  fall  into  this  category,  as  well  as 
some  Red-crested  Pochards  Netta  rufma.  Sacred  Ibis  Threskiorms 
aethiopicus  is  a likely  future  vagrant  from  the  naturalised  alien  population 
in  France. 
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that  escapes  from  captivity.  In  the  absence  of  human  interference,  it  would 
have  died,  so  it  belongs  in  Category  E. 

Birds  found  dead  on  the  tideline  were  formerly  placed  in  D3,  but  they  will 
in  future  be  assessed  as  for  any  other  record.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  their 
origin,  they  belong  in  D.  It  there  is  no  doubt,  then  they  should  go  into  A if 
they  arrived  naturally,  or  E if  they  escaped  from  captivity.  If  they  are  believed 
to  have  died  outside  territorial  waters,  then  they  will  be  rejected.  Species  that 
previously  were  placed  in  D4  are  breeding  birds  that  originated  as  escapes,  but 
have  not  formed  a self-sustaining  wild  population.  Such  species  would  now  be 
placed  in  E*  (see  below). 

The  nezv  Category  E 

Category  E has  been  newly  created  to  accommodate  species  occurring  as 
escapes,  but  which  are  not  yet  firmly  established.  Escapes  will  be  in  Category 
E;  escapes  which  have  bred  will  be  in  subcategory  ‘E*\  This  is  the  first 
attempt  by  the  BOU  to  maintain  a list  of  species  occurring  as  escapes  and 
represents  a significant  step  forward  in  the  monitoring  of  birds  in  the  UK  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  BOURC  will  not  formally  assess  records  of  such  species  for 
identification,  but  will  maintain  the  list  based  on  information  received,  mainly 
from  county  bird  reports.  The  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel  has  now  begun  to 
collate  records  of  breeding  in  the  wild  by  escapes  and  scarcer  introductions, 
and  aims  to  publish  an  annual  report  summarising  their  breeding  status.  These 
species  will  also  be  highlighted  in  the  BOURC’s  list  (Ogilvie  1997). 

The  addition  of  Category  E provides,  for  the  first  time,  a complete  picture 
of  all  the  bird  species  (including  escapes)  occurring  in  the  wild  in  Britain.  This 
may  seem  like  overkill  to  those  who  are  interested  simply  in  keeping  a list  of 
the  ‘real’  birds  they  have  seen  in  the  wild.  For  those  organisations  responsible 
for  making  nature-conservation  policy  decisions,  however,  the  ability  to  track 
introduced  species  from  the  first  escapes  to  the  initial  stages  of  breeding, 
through  (in  some  cases)  to  establishment  in  the  wild,  is  an  important  step 
forward.  It  will,  for  the  first  time,  allow  unambiguous  statements  of  the  status 
of  these  species  to  be  made. 

Category  E provides  a place  for  records  of  known  escapes  that,  after  having 
been  rejected  as  wild  birds  by  the  BBRC  or  by  county  records  committees, 
were  previously  largely  forgotten.  Assessments  of  the  likely  origin  of  rare 
exotics  have  not  always  taken  into  account  the  existence  of  earlier  records  of 
the  species  already  rejected  by  other  committees  as  escapes,  releases  or 
transportees.  In  future,  the  extended  categorisation  of  the  BOU  list  will 
illustrate  that,  while  species  such  as  Double-crested  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax 
auritus,  Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis,  Gyr  Falcon  Falco  msticolus  and 
Trumpeter  Finch  Bucanetes  githagineus  are  all  in  Category  A,  not  every 
individual  of  these  species  has  occurred  naturally  in  Britain. 

Category  E will  also  function  as  a reminder  to  members  of  records 
committees  at  all  levels  that  possible  confusion  species  extend  well  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  traditional  British  & Irish  List.  For  example,  a number  of  exotic 
cagebirds  have  long  been  considered  confusable  with  European  Serins  Serinus 
sennus  (Holman  & Madge  1982)  and  clearly  this  principle  could  extend  to 
many  more  species. 
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Why  maintain  an  official  list? 

The  advantage  of  the  BOURC’s  list  is  that  it  is  compiled  in  a consistent  and 
scientifically  rigorous  manner;  the  addition  of  new  species  to  the  list  is  considered 
objectively  in  terms  of  proven  identification  and  the  likelihood  of  natural 
occurrence.  Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  the  BBRC,  whose  confirmation  of 
identification  is  required  before  a species  new  to  Britain  would  be  admitted  to 
the  list.  Similarly,  advice  from  acknowledged  experts  is  sought  to  aid 
consideration  of  any  taxonomic  changes,  such  as  the  recent  splitting  of  Southern 
Grey  Shrike  Lanius  meridionalis  from  Northern  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor 
(BOU  1997).  A consequence  of  this  approach  is  that  conservation  agencies  can 
use  the  BOU’s  list,  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  a rigorous  process  is  undertaken 
during  its  compilation.  This  may  be  especially  important  in  advising  on  legal 
issues,  where  the  status  of  an  individual  bird  may  be  discussed  in  court. 

The  current  law  and  suggestions  for  reform 

It  may  seem  intuidvely  obvious  what  a wild  bird  is.  To  birders  it  is  usually  a 
species  that  would  be  counted  on  their  lists.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Wildlife 
& Countryside  Act  1981,  the  primary  legislation  governing  bird  protection,  the 
term  ‘wild  bird’  is  defined  as: 

‘any  bird  of  a kind  which  is  ordinarily  resident  in  or  is  a visitor  to  Great  Britain 
in  a wild  state  but  does  not  include  poultry  or  . . . [except  in  certain 
circumstances]  . . . any  game  bird’.1 

This  definition  of  wild  birds  includes  established  introduced  alien  species  such 
as  Rose-ringed  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri,  as  well  as  native  species  and  vagrants. 
Section  1 of  the  Wildlife  & Countryside  Act  provides  protection  for  all  wild  birds 
(as  defined  above),  their  nests  and  their  eggs.  Alien  species,  therefore,  get  tire 
same  level  of  protection  as  native  ones,  provided  that  they  are  ordinarily  resident 
in  Britain  in  a wild  state.  The  terms  ‘ordinarily  resident’  and  ‘wild  state’  are  not 
defined  in  the  Act,  so  lawyers  would  rely  on  dictionary  definitions.  Once  a 
species  becomes  established  in  the  wild,  therefore,  it  is  protected  by  law. 

The  protection  afforded  to  wild  birds  by  Section  1 of  the  Act  does  not, 
however,  apply  to  any  individual  bird  which  is  shown  to  have  been  bred  in 
captivity,  so  a captive-bred  bird  of  any  species  could,  in  dieory,  be  captured 
or  killed  if  it  escapes  (though  property  and  cruelty  laws  could  still  apply).  If 
that  bird  breeds  in  the  wild,  though,  any  offspring  would  probably  be 
protected  if  the  bird  is  of  a kind  (usually  taken  to  mean  ‘species’)  which  is 
ordinarily  resident  in  or  is  a visitor  in  a wild  state  to  Britain.  We  say  ‘probably’ 
because  we  are  not  aware  that  this  point  of  detail  has  been  tested  in  the  courts. 
On  occasions,  the  BOURC  has  been  asked  to  provide  advice  during 
investigations  where  questions  over  the  status  of  species  have  been  raised. 

The  law  relating  to  release  and  escape  of  birds  in  Britain  is  complex,  but 
concern  has  been  expressed  that  it  has  not  been  successful  in  preventing  the 
continued  escape  and  establishment  of  alien  species  and  of  species  outside 


1 ‘Game  birds’  are  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse  and  ptarmigan,  and  are  protected  by  the 
Game  Acts. 
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their  natural  range  in  Britain.  The  BOU’s  revised  classification  highlights  some 
of  the  law’s  shortcomings. 

Three  significant  problems  are  as  follows: 

1.  Once  a species  is  established,  it  is  protected  in  law  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
native  to  this  country’. 

Section  14  of  the  Wildlife  & Countryside  Act  makes  it  an  offence  to  release 
or  allow  to  escape  into  tire  wild  any  animal  which: 

‘is  of  a kind  which  is  not  ordinarily  resident  in  and  is  not  a regular  visitor  to 
Great  Britain  in  a wild  state;  or  is  included  in  Part  1 of  Schedule  9.’ 

Table  3 lists  tire  birds  currently  on  Schedule  9,  Part  1.  The  tide  given  to 
this  part  of  the  Schedule  is  ‘Animals  which  are  established  in  the  wild’.  Note 
that  the  Schedule  includes  aliens  (e.g.  Egyptian  Goose),  native  residents  (e.g. 
Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba),  native  species  released  in  attempts  to  re-establish  them 
(e.g.  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla)  and  species  which  breed  in  the 
wild  as  a result  of  introductions  but  also  occur  naturally  from  time  to  time  (e.g. 
Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax).  All  but  one  of  these  species  have  been  on 
Schedule  9 since  the  Wildlife  & Countryside  Act  entered  legislation  in  1981; 
the  Barn  Owl  was  added  to  the  list  in  1992,  to  regulate  its  widespread  release. 

There  is  further  confusion  between  status  given  in  legislation  and  that  from 
scientific  assessment.  Note,  for  example,  that  Northern  Bobwhite  Colinus 
virginianus  (Bobwhite  Quail  in  table  3),  Rock  Partridge  Alectoris  graeca  and 
Chukar  Partridge  Alectoris  chukar  may  be  considered  ‘established’  in  law  by 
virtue  of  their  being  listed  on  Schedule  9,  although  none  is  currently  accepted 
in  Category  C by  the  BOURC. 


Table  3.  Birds  currently  listed  on  Schedule  9 of  the  Wildlife  & Countryside  Act  1981. 

The  English  names  not  in  parentheses  are  those  used  in  the  Act  itself. 


Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 
Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis 
Egyptian  Goose  Alopochen  aegyptiacus 
Carolina  Wood  Duck  (Wood  Duck)  Aix  sponsa 
Mandarin  Duck  Aix  gaiericulata 
Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis 
White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla 
Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogallus 
Bobwhite  Quail  (Northern  Bobwhite) 

Colinus  virginianus 


Rock  Partridge  Alectoris  graeca 

Chukar  Partridge  Alectoris  chukar 

Silver  Pheasant  Lophura  nycthemera 

Reeve's  Pheasant  (Reeves's  Pheasant)  Syrmaticus  reevesii 

Golden  Pheasant  Chrysolophus  pictus 

Lady  Amherst's  Pheasant  Chrysolophus  amherstiae 

Budgerigar  Melopsittacus  undulatus 

Ring-necked  Parakeet  (Rose-ringed  Parakeet)  Psittacula  krameri 

Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba 


Species  in  Category  C have  established  regular  breeding  populations  which 
are  self-sustaining.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  a court  would  fmd  that  such  a 
species  would  be  ‘ordinarily  resident’,  establishing  a loophole  which  could  result 
in  alien  species  being  released  into  the  wild  without  the  possibility  of  prosecution 
under  Section  14,  if  Schedule  9 were  not  regularly  reviewed  to  prevent  this. 

2.  It  is  legal  to  release  most  native  bird  species  (unless  listed  on  Schedule  9)  without 
any  authorisation. 

The  law  allows  the  release  anywhere  in  Britain  of  native  species,  including 
regular  visitors  and  wintering  species  that  do  not  normally  breed  here.  This 
results  in  the  establishment  of  species  such  as  Red-crested  Pochard  Netta 
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rufina  outside  their  natural  breeding  range  (which  does  not  extend  to  Britain) 
and  is  significantly  at  odds  with  the  conservation  of  biodiversity. 

3.  Control  of  species  once  established. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis  demonstrates 
how  difficult  it  can  be  to  retrieve  the  situation  once  a species  has  become 
established.  Despite  firm  evidence  that  this  alien  species  seriously  threatens  the 
White-headed  Duck  O.  leucocephala  throughout  the  latter’s  native  range,  some 
people  remain  opposed  to  controlling  the  Ruddy  Duck.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  consideration  be  given  to  controlling  the  British  population  of  Rose-ringed 
Parakeets  Psittacula  krarneri  while  it  is  still  relatively  small  and  before  it  starts 
to  threaten  seriously  fruit-growers’  crops  or  native  hole-nesting  species  (Feare 
1996).  How  would  the  public  react  to  this,  though?  In  the  future,  prevention 
must  be  considered  better  than  cure. 

The  problems  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  exotic  fauna  and  flora  are 
rapidly  becoming  an  issue  of  priority  importance  for  international  nature 
conservation.  Thus,  the  recently  finalised  African-Eurasian  Waterbird 
Agreement  of  the  Bonn  Convention  requires  that  signatory  states: 

'Prohibit  the  deliberate  introduction  of  non-native  waterbird  species  into  the 
environment  and  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  the  unintentional 
release  of  such  species  if  this  introduction  or  release  would  prejudice  tire 
conservation  status  of  any  wild  flora  and  fauna:  when  non-native  waterbird 
species  have  already  been  introduced,  die  Parties  [to  die  Agreement]  shall  take 
requisite  measures  to  prevent  diese  species  from  becoming  a potential  tiireat 
to  indigenous  species’  (Article  3g). 

The  Berne  Convention  is  actively  discussing  the  potential  to  tighten 
international  legislation  relating  to  introductions,  and  the  Biodiversity 
Convention  also  lays  strong  obligations  on  its  signatories  (which  include  the 
UK).  To  effect  the  UK’s  international  obligations  we  must,  however,  use  or 
further  develop  domestic  legislation. 

The  BOU’s  Council  considered  it  timely  to  call  for  a review  of  die 
legislation  relating  to  releases  and  has  held  discussions  with  die  JNCC,  die 
Department  of  the  Environment,  Transport  and  the  Regions,  the  RSPB,  die 
Wildfowl  & Wedands  Trust  and  the  BTO.  It  is  possible  diat  the  Wildlife  & 
Countryside  Act  will  be  formally  reviewed  in  the  near  future.  Suggestions  for 
improving  the  situation  regarding  releases  include  die  introduction  of  a 
licensing  system  for  release  of  any  bird  species,  even  native  ones,  backed  up 
by  a series  of  best-practice  guidelines  for  well-planned  re-establishment 
programmes  such  as  that  for  the  Red  Kite  in  England  and  Scotiand  (Evans  & 
Pienkowski  1991).  A general  prohibition  of  the  release  of  all  species  would 
obviate  the  need  to  update  Schedule  9 and  avoid  the  problems  involved  in 
trying  to  define  a species’  natural  range  in  Britain.  Exceptions  would  have  to 
be  made  for  traditional  activities  such  as  game-rearing  and  pigeon-racing.  The 
new  categories  will  make  the  status  of  all  bird  species  clearer  tiian  ever  before 
and  provide  a basis  for  consideration  of  die  complex  conservation-policy 
issues  by  Government  and  its  agencies. 

It  must  be  recognised  diat  any  legislation  should  be  workable  and  diat  its 
application  to  taxa  other  tiian  birds  will  influence  the  options  open  to 
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Government.  In  addition  to  changes  in  legislation,  much  greater  efforts  should 
be  made  to  educate  the  general  public,  and  in  particular  aviculturists,  about 
the  dangers  of  releasing  birds  (either  deliberately  or  accidentally)  into  the  wild, 
and  the  conservation  reasons  for  controlling  them  if  they  do  escape. 

A provisional  list  of  species  for  the  new  Category  E of  species  recorded  as 
escapes  since  1950  has  been  compiled  by  the  BOURC  and  includes  almost  300 
species.  About  one-sixth  of  these  have  been  recorded  as  having  bred  in  the  wild. 
This  is  a sobering  statistic,  whether  one  is  concerned  with  the  conservation 
problems  that  these  species  may  pose,  or  simply  about  what  species  to  tick  on 
a personal  list.  The  new  category  will  in  effect  provide  an  early-warning  system, 
allowing  potential  future  problem  species  to  be  flagged  up  to  Government  and 
its  conservation  agencies,  as  well  as  providing  a more  open  means  of  informing 
birders  on  the  occurrence  of  escapes  for  any  particular  species. 

The  scientific  record 

A rigorous  British  List  forms  part  of  the  nation’s  scientific  record.  The  JNCC  is 
working  with  other  organisations  to  establish  a national  species  dictionary:  that  is, 
an  agreed  list  of  species  (across  all  taxonomic  groups),  which  occur  in  the  UK, 
with  their  scientific  and  English  names.  This  forms  part  of  a larger  project  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  biological  data.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  there  is  not 
already  an  agreed  list  of  species  for  the  UK.  For  some  groups,  a variety  of 
taxonomies  is  in  use,  reducing  the  value  of  some  information  to  scientific  and 
conservation  organisations.  An  agreed  list  of  taxa  will  ensure  that  we  are  all 
speaking  a common  language.  For  birds,  along  with  some  other  vertebrates,  we 
are  ahead  of  most  flora  and  fauna  recorders  in  having  (through  BOURC)  a 
system  through  which  taxonomic  changes  are  considered.  The  BOU  British  List, 
along  with  the  Northern  Ireland  subset  of  the  Irish  List  and  the  Manx  List,  should 
therefore  provide  the  standard  list  for  birds  included  in  a UK  species  dictionary7.’ 

Agreeing  a UK  species  dictionary  may  not  seem  particularly  important,  but 
it  becomes  essential  when  a question  such  as  ‘How  many  species  does  the  UK 
have?’  is  asked.  This  type  of  question  is  frequently  asked  of  the  JNCC,  which 
compiles  reports  for  Government,  the  European  Commission,  and  the 
secretariats  of  international  conservation  conventions  such  as  the  Convention 
on  Biological  Diversity.  Without  an  agreed  taxonomy,  this  question  is 
impossible  to  answer.  While  it  may  seem  obvious  to  a birder  that  you  do  not 
count  Great  Skua  and  Bonxie  Catharacta  skua  as  two  species,  a Government 
official  or  civil  servant  in  Europe,  compiling  summary  statistics,  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  details  of  all  the  estimated  96,000  species  of  plant  and 
animal  occurring  in  the  UK  and  its  territorial  waters  (Anon.  1995). 

Note  that  it  is  important  for  the  JNCC  to  be  able  to  distinguish  GB  and 
UK  lists  for  different  purposes.  The  Wildlife  & Countryside  Act  1981  applies 
to  Britain  only  (the  equivalent  for  Northern  Ireland  is  the  Wildlife  Order  1985 
and,  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Wildlife  Act  1990),  so  separate  lists  are  essential 
to  underpin  the  application  of  these  pieces  of  legislation.  On  the  other  hand, 
reports  to  Government,  the  European  Commission  or  convention  secretariats 


2 Note  that  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  shall  all  be  forced  to  use  agreed  English 
names,  but  that,  whatever  name  we  use,  we  know  die  taxon  to  which  we  are  referring. 
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are  usually  made  at  the  UK  level,  so  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  aggregate  the 
British  List  with  those  species  recorded  in  Northern  Ireland  if  necessary'.' 

Birding  with  the  British  & Irish  List 

We  think  it  likely  that  most  birders  will  continue  to  look  to  the  BOURC’s 
British  List,  along  with  the  IRBC’s  Irish  List,  in  order  to  assess  what  to  count. 
This  remains  an  important  function  of  these  lists  and  care  has  been  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  new  definitions  remain  clear  and  easy  to  follow.  Other  birding 
organisations  and  the  birding  Press  were  consulted  before  the  changes  were 
agreed.  Some  have  commented  that  the  BOURC  has  been  unnecessarily  strict 
in  rejecting  some  records  (e.g.  Anon.,  Birding  World  9:  2).  It  is,  however, 
important  to  remember  that  admission  of  a species  to  Categories  A,  B or  C 
of  the  BOU  List  may  have  legislative  consequences.  The  admission  of  species 
which  are  open  to  justifiable  criticism  could  bring  the  entire  List  into  disrepute, 
potentially  weakening  its  usefulness  in  protecting  wild  birds.  While  every  effort 
is  made  to  reach  a balanced  conclusion,  it  seems  better  for  conservation  if  one 
or  two  stronger  cases  are  excluded  than  for  weaker  cases  to  be  included. 

Some  birders  may  consider  that  the  burden  of  proof  for  either  splitting  a 
species  or  accepting  a new  species  in  Category  A should  be  less  for  the  purposes 
of  their  own  lists.  They  are  free  to  develop  their  own  lists  for  their  own  purposes 
if  they  wish,  though  clearly  some  national  standard  is  needed  if  listed  records  are 
to  be  compared.  For  the  purposes  of  competitive  listing,  there  is  no  objection  to 
including  Category  D or  even  some  Category  E species.  The  BOURC  will, 
however,  continue  to  ensure  that  its  British  List  is  maintained  to  scientifically 
rigid  standards  in  order  that  it  can  fulfil  roles  additional  to  personal  listing. 

Conclusion 

Listing  by  individual  birders  is  only  one  of  the  uses  for  the  BOU  List.  A 
rigorously  maintained  and  scientifically  credible  list  is  an  essential  tool  for 
conservation  organisations,  and  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  scientific 
record.  By  developing  the  categories  used  for  compiling  the  British  List,  the 
BOURC  is  able  to  ensure  that  it  can  continue  to  provide  the  best  possible 
information  for  a variety  of  purposes. 

The  redefined  categories  used  by  the  BOURC  can  operate  on  any 
geographical  scale  and  have  now  been  adopted  as  standard  by  the  Association 
of  European  Rarities  Committees.  Exciting  future  developments  include  the 
production  of  a European  List.  Counties  or  regions  in  Britain  could  even 
produce  their  own  check-lists  based  on  these  new  categories. 

The  BOURC’s  re-evaluation  of  its  categories  highlights  once  again  the  scale 
of  occurrence  of  escapes  and  introductions.  Whilst  Government  is  being  urged 
to  help  rectify  this  situation,  the  ornithological  community  can  play  its  part  by 
recording  such  species,  particularly  when  breeding  occurs.  Editors  of  all 
county  reports  are  therefore  strongly  encouraged  to  include  all  records  of 
escapes,  as  indeed  some  counties  have  already  done  for  several  years. 

So  far,  within  Category  A,  Fox  Sparrow  Passerella  iliaca  and  Elegant  Tern  Sterna  elegans 
have  been  recorded  in  Northern  Ireland  but  not  in  Britain,  and  Mourning  Dove  Zenaida 
macroura  in  the  Isle  of  Man  but  not  in  Britain. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


‘editorial  CHANGES  at  BEDFORD  This  month  sees  a major  change  in  die  editorial  arrangements 
for  British  Birds  with  the  departure  of  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees  to  take  up  die  position  of  deputy 
director  (conservation’)  with  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.  James  Ferguson-Lees 
has  spent  almost  all  his  working  life  as  executive  editor  of  British  Birds ; indeed,  witii  die  exception 
of  its  founder,  FI.  F.  Witherbv,  he  has  served  in  a major  editorial  post  for  a longer  period  than 
anyone  in  die  journal’s  history.  In  June  1952,  while  still  a schoolmaster  and  only  23,  he  took  over 
on  a voluntary  basis  from  J.  D.  Wood  as  assistant  editor  and  then  in  October  1954  he  was 
appointed  as  its  first  full-time  executive  editor  . . . His  senices  to  British  Birds  for  more  tiian  20 
years  have  been  invaluable.  He  has  been  an  outstanding  editor,  painstaking  and  accurate,  and 
the  many  new  developments  duiing  diis  period  owe  much  to  his  energy  and  inspiration  . . . I le 
has  become  one  of  die  best-known  figures  in  modem  British  ornithology,  exerting  a powerful 
influence  on  many  aspects  of  developments  in  recent  years.  He  is  also  well  known  on  die 
international  scene,  especially  for  his  efforts  to  encourage  die  co-ordination  and  extension  of 
amateur  research  on  a European  basis.’  (Brit.  Birds  66:  45,  February'  1973) 


Field  identification  of  large 
falcons  in  the  West  Palearctic 


Hadoram  Shirihai,  Dick  Forsman  and  David  A. 
Christie 

Illustrations  by  John  Gale 

abstract  The  five  species  of  large  falcon  Falco  which  occur 
in  the  West  Palearctic  present  one  of  the  more  daunting 
identification  challenges.  This  paper  describes  all  plumages 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  this  region,  including  geographical  and 
age-related  variations,  and  discusses  the  problems  involved 
and  the  best  ways  of  approaching  these.  Structure,  silhouette 
and  flight  behaviour  are  important  factors,  and  detailed 
examination  of  plumage  is  usually  also  a prerequisite  for 
correct  identification  of  these  awe-inspiring  raptors. 

The  large  falcons  Falco  constitute  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  exciting 
groups  of  birds.  They  have  long  attracted  great  interest  and  attention  among 
ornithologists,  professional  and  amateur  alike,  and  tiieir  appeal  is  such  that 
even  non-birdwatchers  are  drawn  to  them. 

Over  the  last  17  years,  we  have  taken  a major  interest  in  these  spectacular 
raptors.  In  particular,  HS  and  DF  have  spent  many  days  in  he  field  studying 
all  five  of  the  large-falcon  species,  and  their  subspecies,  which  occur  in  the 
West  Palearctic.  These  studies  have  been  carried  out  in  Europe,  North  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  Kazakhstan  and  elsewhere,  and  have  involved  detailed 
observation  of  all  known  plumages  (in  relation  to  age-classes),  including  the 
capturing  and  ringing  of  many  individual  falcons.  We  have  also  examined  all 
plumages  at  great  length  in  zoological  gardens  and  in  most  of  the  large 
museum  collections  in  Europe.  The  following  text,  which  combines  and 
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expands  our  studies  of  these  species  (see  Shirihai  et  al.  1996;  Forsman  in 
press),  summarises  our  findings  to  date  on  their  field  identification. 

Of  the  five  species  occurring  in  the  West  Palearctic,  the  most  familiar  to  most 
people  is  the  Peregrine  Falcon  F.  peregrinus:  this  is  a cosmopolitan  species 
which  is  widespread  in  the  region,  being  rare  to  locally  common,  and  resident, 
dispersive  or  migratory,  the  most  migratory  race  ( calidus  of  the  northern 
tundra)  wintering  as  far  south  as  South  Africa;  it  is  found  in  a wide  range  of 
usually  open  habitats,  from  arctic/alpine  to  semi-desert.  The  Gyr  Falcon  F. 
msticolus , by  contrast,  is  a rare  breeder,  largely  confined  to  the  arctic  and 
subarctic  belt,  where  it  is  mainly  resident  to  partially  migratory,  rarely  extending 
farther  south  than  60°N  in  winter,  and  occurring  as  a vagrant  in  western 
Europe  south  to  Portugal  and  Italy;  it  inhabits  open  terrain,  such  as  tundra, 
barren  uplands  or  rocky  coasts,  often  in  partly  wooded  areas.  The  Saker  Falcon 
F.  chemig  is  rather  widely  distributed,  but  uncommon  and  generally  declining, 
in  warm-temperate  zones  from  the  Central  Asiatic  steppes  west  to  southeast 
Europe  (mainly  Hungary)  and  Turkey;  it  also  winters  regularly  in  arid  parts  of 
the  Middle  East,  with  a few  records  from  the  rest  of  Europe  and  Morocco.  The 
Lanner  Falcon  F.  biarmicus , also  declining,  generally  replaces  the  Saker  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  in  Africa,  overlapping  in  range  primarily  in  winter 
or  on  passage,  with  three  races  in  the  West  Palearctic,  all  of  which  are  mostly 
resident,  but  with  a few  individuals  (juveniles)  migrating:  feldeggii  breeds  in 
Italy,  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor,  tanypterus  in  the  Middle  East  and  west  to 
Libya,  and  erlangeri  in  northwest  Africa;  all  three  typically  inhabit  dry  areas, 
especially  semi-desert  and  desert  in  the  east  and  south.  Finally,  the  Barbary 
Falcon  F.  pelegrinoides  is  largely  confined  to  the  deserts  of  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  is  mostly  resident  and  dispersive. 

The  taxonomic  position  of  the  Barbary  Falcon  has  long  been  a matter  of 
debate,  especially  with  regard  to  its  relationship  with  the  southern  race  brookei 
of  Peregrine  Falcon  in  areas  where  the  two  come  into  close  contact.  They 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  size,  shape  and  plumage.  They  are  reported  to 
overlap  in  range,  but  apparently  without  interbreeding,  and  they  seem  to  be 
separated  mainly  by  habitat,  with  Barbary  totally  adapted  to  desert 
environments.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  and  since  the  two  taxa  can,  with 
care,  be  separated  in  the  field,  we  treat  them  as  separate  species. 

The  basic  identification  problems 

The  main  problems  for  the  observer  are  to  a large  extent  related  to  geography. 
The  question  of  distinguishing  Gyr  from  Peregrine  arises  chiefly  in  North 
Europe  (but  also  in  Central  and  northwest  Europe),  and  involves  in  particular 
the  darkish  grey  morph  of  Gyr  (Scandinavia  and  northwest  Russia)  and  non- 
adult Peregrine  (especially  large  females  of  the  race  calidus ) . Pale  juvenile  grey- 
morph  Gyr  has  to  be  separated  from  immature  European  Saker  in  countries 
where  either  could  occur  as  a vagrant,  while  separating  Lanner  and  Saker 
Falcons  (mainly  in  non-adult  plumages)  is  a problem  chiefly  in  areas  where 
the  two  meet  in  winter  or  on  passage,  or  where  either  could  occur  as  a vagrant. 
Not  only  is  the  Barbary  Falcon  of  Middle  Eastern  deserts  superficially  similar 
to  Lanner  in  most  plumages,  but  it  can  also  be  really  difficult  to  separate  from 
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adult  Peregrine  of  the  southern  race  brookei,  and  from  any  race  of  Peregrine 
when  dealing  with  non-adults. 

Nowadays,  however,  the  likelihood  of  falcons  escaping  from  captivity  is  very 
high  anywhere  in  the  region,  and  extreme  caution  is  required  with  any  single 
large  falcon  outside  its  normal  range.  It  is  equally  important  to  try  to  determine 
whether  such  individuals  are  escapes  or  true  wild  vagrants. 

In  recent  years,  the  artificial  cross-breeding  of  falcons  in  captivity  has  been 
practised  by  a number  of  misguided  individuals  and  agencies  (see  e.g.  Gantlett 
& Millington  1992),  and  the  possibility  that  such  unnatural  hybrids  which 
result  from  this  may  escape  or,  worse,  be  deliberately  released  serves  only  to 
increase  the  difficulties  that  already  exist  in  identifying  large  falcons.  Some  of 
these  hybrids,  the  various  combinations  of  which  may  take  little  account  of 
natural  genetic  relationships,  are  almost  certainly  unidentifiable  in  the  field,  or 
even  in  the  hand;  but,  when  they  do  occur  as  genuine  escapes,  they  can  cause 
the  diligent  observer  a great  deal  of  head-scratching  and  many  wasted  hours 
in  the  field.  Discussion  of  hybrids  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  and  it 
would  in  any  case  seem  a more  prudent  approach  to  acquaint  oneself  with  the 
individual  and  geographical  variations  that  exist  naturally  within  wild 
populations  of  large  falcons. 

General  structure,  sex  and  age 

The  largest  species  are  Gyr,  Saker  and  Lanner  Falcons,  all  of  which  have  more 
rounded  wings,  with  outermost  primary  shorter  than  3rd,  and  a 
proportionately  longer  tail  than  Peregrine  and  Barbary  Falcons.  The  last  two 
have  more  pointed  wings,  with  outermost  primary  longer  than  3rd,  and  a 
comparatively  shorter  tail.  While  most  forms  of  the  first  three  species  are 
generally  larger  and  heavier  than  any  Peregrine  or  Barbary,  males  of  all  five 
species  average  distinctly  smaller  than  their  respective  females;  note  that,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  large  females  of  smaller  species  can  overlap  in  size  with 
smallish  males  of  larger  ones.  Males  are  usually  more  fmely  patterned  than 
females,  and  normally  also  become  paler  with  age. 

Given  reasonable  views,  ageing  is  not  that  difficult  in  the  case  of  Peregrine 
and  Barbary  Falcons,  but  is  less  straightforward  for  Lanner  and  Gyr,  and  can 
be  more  difficult  for  Saker.  Juveniles  are,  in  general,  longer-tailed  and  narrower- 
winged  than  adults,  and  in  most  cases  have  bluish  to  greyish  (not  clear  yellow) 
feet,  cere  and  orbital  ring;  on  some  species,  this  colour  may  be  retained  through 
to  their  first  winter.  Compared  with  adults,  they  tend  to  have  a more  patterned 
underwing  (Gyr,  Saker  and  Lanner)  and  head,  a more  boldly  streaked  body 
(on  species  in  which  adult  is  barred  below,  the  juvenile  is  mainly  streaked), 
darker  and  less  marked  upperparts  but  (most  species)  with  stronger  rusty 
fringes,  and  a fairly  prominent  white  rip  to  the  tail  if  this  is  not  too  worn. 

Juveniles  undergo  a partial  body  moult  during  their  first  winter  and  a 
complete  moult  in  the  first  spring/summer,  although  a few  juvenile  feathers, 
especially  wing-coverts,  are  sometimes  still  retained.  First-summers  are  often 
rather  similar  to  adults  in  general  appearance,  but  with  retained  juvenile 
remiges  and  most  or  all  rectrices,  as  well  as  varying  amounts  of  retained 
juvenile  coverts  and  other  body  feathers,  all  of  which  are  juvenile-like  in 
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pattern  but  browner  and  worn;  some  individuals  which  may  have  moulted 
much  of  their  body  and  covert  feathers  are  best  aged  by  the  fact  that  they 
show  moult  contrasts,  with  mosdy  retained  juvenile  flight  and  tail  feathers. 

Gyr  Falcon 

Main  confusion  species:  Peregrine  Falcon  (see  adult  Gyr);  Saker  Falcon  (see 
juvenile  Gyr). 

Structure,  silhouette  and  jizz 

The  largest  and  heaviest  of  all  falcons,  generally  appearing  very  big,  solid, 
broad-bodied  and  powerful,  with  a proportionately  full  and  broad  head.  Can 
even  match  Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo  in  its  robustness  when  perched  and 
its  wingspan  in  flight.  Appears  heavy  in  flight,  with  large,  well-projecting  head, 
full-chested  barrel-shaped  body  and  bulging  vent  (bulky  undertail-coverts), 
relatively  long  but  broad-based  and  rather  blunt-tipped  wings,  and  longish  tail. 
The  big  body,  broad  wings  (in  particular,  large  arm  and  rather  rounded  tip) 
and  longish  tail  often  give  the  impression,  particularly  when  flying  away,  of  a 
female  Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis,  an  impression  reinforced  by  the 
rather  stiff  wingbeats,  but  that  species  has  an  even  longer  tail  and  much 
shorter,  broader  and  blunter-tipped  wings  with  S-shaped  curve  to  trailing 
edge,  as  well  as  very  different  flight  attitude  and  wing  and  tail  patterns. 

Differs  from  Peregrine  in  being  larger  and  heavier-bodied,  with  longer  and 
fuller  tail  and  proportionately  shorter  wings  (typically,  also  broader  throughout 
their  length),  with  fuller  hand  and  distinctly  more  rounded  tip.  These  smictural 
differences  are  most  obvious  when  bird  is  soaring  with  wings  extended. 

To  the  experienced  observer,  Gyr  differs  from  Saker  Falcon  in  having 
broader-armed  and  blunter-tipped  wings  (longer,  narrower  and  more  pointed 
on  Saker),  while  its  almost  equally  longish  tail  is  much  fuller  and  thicker-based, 
giving  impression  that  body  continues  into  underside  of  tail  (Saker  has 
distinctly  slimmer  tail,  especially  where  it  meets  the  body).  Gyr  is  also  more 
or  less  evenly  broad-bodied  from  breast  to  vent  (Saker’s  typically  slim  body  is 
broadest  at  breast  and  tapers  rearwards,  recalling  a harrier  Circus). 

Gyr  perches  upright,  appearing  robust  and  deep-chested  with  very 
prominent  shoulders,  and  with  dense  belly  feathering  and  bushy  trousers 
almost  concealing  the  tarsi  (legs  more  exposed  on  other  species).  Its  wingtips 
always  fall  well  short  of  the  tail  tip,  so  that  tail  projection  is  similar  to  or  slightly 
longer  than  on  Saker,  but  much  longer  than  on  Lanner  and,  especially, 
Peregrine  Falcons. 

Note  that  Greenland  Gyr  Falcons  average  slightly  larger  than  the  Icelandic 
population  and  even  more  so  than  Scandinavian  Gyrs,  but  this  is  rarely 
assessible  in  the  field. 

Flight  behaviour 

Flying  Gyr  looks  powerful,  with  a slower  action  than  Peregrine.  Clumsy  on 
take-off,  with  rather  long  flight  before  really  airborne;  wingbeats  slower  and 
shallower,  and  almost  as  if  executed  by  hands  alone,  giving  impression  of  more 

(text  continues  on  page  22) 
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Fig.  1.  Perched  Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  (1-7)  and  Barb  art'  Falcons  F.  pelegnnoides  (8-12) 
( John  Gale).  Adults  finely  barred  below;  moustache  prominent,  dark  and  rounded  at  end. 
Juveniles  have  prominent,  dark  and  rounded  moustache;  feet  become  yellow  soon  after  fledging. 
PEREGRINE:  F.  p.  peregrinus  adult  (1),  juvenile  (2),  and  first-summer  in  worn  juvenile  plumage 
(3).  F.  p.  brookei  adult  (4)  and  juvenile  (5):  averages  darker  above,  with  broader  moustache, 
smaller  white  cheek  patch.  F.  p.  calidus  adult  (6)  and  juvenile  (7):  averages  bigger  and  paler 
than  nominate. 

barbary:  Head  pattern  of  adults  variable,  darker  birds  (8)  at  times  identical  to  brookei 
Peregrine,  while  those  with  more  rufous  (9)  distinctive;  juveniles  in  autumn/winter  (10), 
spring  (11)  and  summer  (12)  paler  than  brookei. 

Fig.  2.  Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  (1-9)  and  Barbary  Falcons  F.  pelegnnoides  (10-15)  in 
flight  (John  Gale).  Rather  uniformly  patterned  underwing,  rump  paler  than  rest  of 
upperparts  (not  so  on  all  juveniles),  and  moustache  solid  with  rounded  end.  Extensive 
individual  as  well  as  age-  and  sex-dependent  variation  makes  subspecific  identification  of 
single  Peregrines  inadvisable. 

peregrine:  F.  p.  peregrinus  adults  (1,2)  and  juvenile  (3).  F.  p.  calidus  adult  (4)  and  juveniles 
(5,  6):  averages  larger  and  paler  titan  nominate,  but  considerable  overlap.  F.  p.  brookei  adults 
(7,  8)  and  juvenile  (9):  smallest  and  darkest  race  (equals  Barbary  in  size). 
barbary:  Adults  (10-12)  paler  and  sandier  below  titan  Peregrine,  with  finer  markings  often 
concentrated  on  flanks,  usually  paler  grey  above  (rufous  of  head  rarely  seen  in  flight); 
juveniles  (13-15)  paler  below  with  finer  markings  than  Peregrine. 

Fig.  3.  Perched  Saker  Falco  chemig  (1-7)  and  Lanner  Falcons  F.  biannicus  (8-14)  (John  Gale). 
saker:  Fairly  long-tailed  and  short- winged;  best  aged  by  foot  colour.  European  adults  (1,2) 
with  rufous  fringes  above,  breast  and  flanks  spotted  (not  barred);  Asiatic  milvipes  (3)  rufous 
and  barred  above;  greyish  ‘saceroides’  (4)  can  superficially  resemble  adult  Lanner;  moustache 
often  separated  from  dark  eye  by  pale  area.  Juveniles  (5-7)  streaked  below,  more  uniform 
above;  worn  spring  juvenile  (7)  greyish  above,  often  a few  new  scapular  and  mantle  feathers. 
lanner:  Adult  feldeggii  (8)  darker  and  more  heavily  patterned  than  smaller  and  paler 
tanyptems  (9)  and  erlangeri  (10).  Juveniles  (11-14)  mostly  show  prominent  narrow 
moustache  joining  equally  dark  line  through  eye;  crown  yellow-buff  with  dark  forecrown 
band  and  dark  line  above  pale  supercilium  (unlike  Saker,  often  acquires  yellow  feet  early  in 
first  year  of  life);  worn  spring  juvenile  (14). 

Fig.  4.  Saker  Falco  chemig  (1-6)  and  Lanner  Falcons  F.  biarmicus  (7-10)  in  flight  (John  Gale). 
Juveniles  show  strong  contrast  between  darker  underwing-coverts  and  paler  remiges;  adult  Saker 
often  very  similar,  while  adult  Lanner  paler,  with  heavier  bars  on  greater  coverts  only. 
saker:  Ageing  often  truly  difficult.  Adult  cyanopus  (1,  2)  and  ‘ saceroides ’ (3)  more  spotted 
on  underbody,  remiges  more  clearly  barred;  juveniles  (4-6)  streaked  below,  secondaries 
greyer  with  less  prominent  barring.  Both  ages  show  brownish  upperparts  contrasting  with 
darker  hand  and  paler  tail. 

LANNER:  Adult  tanypterus  (7,  8)  distinctly  grey  above,  with  paler  tail,  huffish  or  yellowish 
crown;  very  pale  below,  with  barred  greater  coverts  and  darker  wingtip.  Juveniles  (9,  10) 
almost  identical  to  juvenile  Saker,  but  most  have  underwings  pale-spotted,  belly  and  trousers 
extensively  pale. 

(Cf.  juvenile  Gyr  F.  msticolus  (11,  12):  less  underwing  contrast,  more  diffuse  head  pattern.) 

Fig.  5.  Gyr  Falcons  Falco  msticolus  (1-11)  (John  Gale).  Perched  Gyr  is  the  shortest-winged 
of  all  large  falcons.  Juveniles  have  blue  feet  and  cere  throughout  first  winter. 

WHITE  morph  (1,  2):  Extent  of  dark  markings  varies  individually  (and  geographically).  Best 
aged  by  colour  of  feet  and  cere:  yellow  on  adults,  bluish  on  juveniles. 
grey  morph:  Adults  (3-7)  barred  grey  above,  breast  spotted,  flanks  and  thighs  barred,  head 
pattern  variable  (mostly  clear  supercilium,  narrow  moustache,  streaked  cheeks);  in  flight, 
lacks  Peregrine’s  F.  peregrinus  paler  rump.  Juveniles  (8-11)  greyish-brown  above,  most  with 
fine  pale  spots,  dark  markings  on  head  and  underparts  varying  in  strength;  in  flight,  fairly 
uniform  above,  tail  paler,  underwing-coverts  more  patterned  than  remiges  (contrast  less  than 
on  juvenile  Lanner/Saker  F.  biannicus! F.  chemig).  Cf.  underwing  of  juvenile  Peregrine  (12). 


Fig.  1.  Peregrine  Falco  peregrimis  (1-7)  and  Barbary  Falcons  F.  pelegrinoides  (8-12)  (John  Gale). 
PEREGRINE  peregrinus  adult  (1),  juvenile  (2),  and  first-summer  in  worn  juvenile  plumage  (3); 
brookei  adult  (4)  and  juvenile  (5);  calidus  adult  (6)  and  juvenile  (7). 

BARBARY  Darker-headed  adult  (8)  and  adult  with  more  rufous  on  head  (9);  juveniles  (10-12) 
in  autumn/winter,  spring  and  summer. 
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Fig.  2.  Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  (1-9)  and  Barbary  Falcons  F.  pelegrinoides  (10-15)  (John 
Gale). 

PEREGRINE  adults  (1,  2)  and  juvenile  (3);  calidus  adult  (4)  and  juveniles  (5,  6);  brookei  adults 
(7,  8)  and  juvenile  (9). 

PARitARY  Adults  (10-12)  and  juveniles  (13-15). 


iJbhr.  (jale.-'ft. 

Fig.  3.  Saker  Falco  cherrug  (1-7)  and  Lanner  Falcons  F.  biarmicus  (8-14)  (John  Gale). 
SAKER  European  adults  (1,  2);  Asiatic  milvipes  (3);  greyish  ‘saceroides’  (4);  juveniles  (5-7); 
worn  spring  juvenile  (7). 

LANNER  Adult  feldeggii  (8),  tanypterus  (9)  and  erlangeri  (10);  juveniles  (11-14),  worn  spring 
juvenile  (14). 


Fig.  4.  Saker  Falco  cherrug  (1-6)  and  Lanner  Falcons  F.  biarmicus  (7-10)  ( John  Gale). 
SAKER  Adult  cyanopus  (1,  2)  and  ‘saceroides’  (3);  juveniles  (4-6). 

LANNF.R  Adult  tanypterus  (7,  8);  juveniles  (9,  10). 

(Cf.  juvenile  Gyr  F.  rusticolus  (11,  12):  less  underwing  contrast,  more  diffuse  head  pattern.) 
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Fig.  5.  Gyr  Falcons  Falco  rusticolus  (1-11)  (John  Gale). 

WHITE  MORPH  (1,  2). 

GREY  MORPH  Adults  (3-7)  and  juveniles  (8-11);  cf.  juvenile  Peregrine  F.  peregrinus  (12). 
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stable,  shallow  and  elastic  action.  Hunts  at  lower  levels,  with  fairly  horizontal 
pursuit  over  ground,  ‘running  down’  its  prey,  which  it  often  captures  on  the 
ground;  only  rarely  performs  high-level  stoops  like  Peregrine.  Like  Saker, 
glides  and  soars  with  outermost  wingtips  bent  upwards. 

Plumage 

Geographical  plumage  variation  involves  mostly  frequency  of  colour  morphs. 
‘White  morph’,  breeding  in  the  high  Arctic,  chiefly  north  Greenland  but  also  east 
Siberia,  and  the  most  frequent  vagrant  to  northwest  Europe,  is  highly  distinctive: 
white,  with  dark  wingtips  and  varying  amount  of  dark  spotting;  juveniles  much 
as  adults,  but  with  browner  (not  blackish)  markings  and  blue-grey  (not  yellow) 
legs.  ‘Grey  morph’  of  the  lower  Arctic  is  predominantly  greyish  and  occurs  in 
two  types:  ‘light  grey’  birds  of  south  Greenland,  Iceland  and  west  Siberia  are 
paler  grey  and  whiter,  with  more  pronounced  and  finer  whitish  and  grey 
markings  above;  ‘darkish  grey’  birds  typical  of  the  Nordic  countries  are  medium- 
grey  above  with  pale  grey  barring,  but  often  with  a variable  brownish  cast,  and 
with  better-developed  broad  ‘falcon  bonnet’.  Note  that  ‘light  grey’  Gyr  Falcons 
sometimes  occur  as  vagrants  in  northwest  Europe,  while  ‘darkish  grey’  ones 
move  very7  little  from  their  European  breeding  grounds. 

In  addition,  an  all-dark  ‘dark  morph’  occurs  in  North  America,  but  has  not 
been  recorded  in  the  West  Palearctic,  while  a particoloured  white-and-grey 
‘intermediate  morph’  seems  to  be  frequent  in  Greenland,  but  is  also  found  in 
north  Europe.  Since  the  plumages  of  these  two,  and  of  the  white  morph,  are 
sufficiently  distinctive  not  to  cause  any  major  identification  problems,  the 
following  section  concentrates  on  the  two  types  of  Scandinavian  grey  morph, 
which  may  be  confused  with  Peregrine  or  Saker  Falcons. 

adult  Head  shows  variably  distinct  (mostly  narrow  and  indistinct)  moustache, 
dark  area  around  eye,  obvious  pale  supercilium,  and  cheek  patch  of  variable 
size  and  distinctiveness  and  usually  dark-streaked.  Most  tend  to  have  pale  ashy- 
grey  upperparts  with  finer  darkish  slate-grey  barring,  paler,  silver-grey  rump  to 
tail  with  fine,  dense  blackish  bars  (usually  narrower  than  intervening  pale  bars), 
and  somewhat  two-toned  upperwing  (paler  arm);  pale  underparts  rather  finely 
spotted  dark,  with  barred  flanks,  trousers  and  undertail-coverts;  and  moderate 
to  strong  contrast  between  rather  plain  translucent  flight  feathers  (undertail 
similar)  and  slightly  to  much  darker,  typically  barred,  underwing-coverts,  which 
form  broad  dark  mid-wing  panel.  (Males  generally  have  thinner,  sparser 
markings,  and  palest  males  can  have  underparts  almost  plain  except  for 
reduced  barring  on  flanks  and  smaller  spots  on  lower  belly.)  Darker  types  have 
more-uniform  dark  slate-grey  bonnet  (at  distance,  similar  to  Peregrine’s),  and 
darker  and  more-uniform  grey-brown  upperparts  with  only  suggestion  of 
barring,  but  still  with  paler  rump,  uppertail-coverts  and  tail. 

Usually  distinctly  heavier  and  larger  than  most  Peregrine  Falcons  (though 
less  so  when  compared  with  race  calidus),  and  with  different  shape  and  flight 
action  (see  above).  Differs  from  adult  and  most  non-adult  Peregrines  in  well- 
defined  barring  on  upperparts  (indiscernible  and/or  diffuse  on  Peregrine), 
two-toned  underwing  (much  more  uniform-looking  on  Peregrine),  ‘looser’  and 
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coarser  spotting  below  with  bold  bars  confined  to  flanks  and  trousers 
(Peregrine  normally  more  densely  and  regularly  barred  as  adult,  streaked  as 
non-adult),  and  more  diffuse  bonnet  with  moustache  merging  with  streaky 
cheeks  (well-demarcated  bonnet  and  moustache  with  cleaner  cheeks  on  most 
adult  Peregrines,  but  less  so  on  non-adults,  particularly  of  race  calidus).  In 
flight,  colour  contrast  between  upperparts  and  underparts  is  less  striking  than 
on  Peregrine. 

Although  confusion  between  Gyr  and  Saker  Falcons  is  normally  likely  only 
in  non-adult  plumages  (see  below),  certain  adult  Sakers  of  the  so-called 
‘ saceroides'  type  can  approach  Gyr  in  showing  an  element  of  darker  barring  on 
pale  buffish-grey  upperparts,  some  bars  on  flanks,  and  sometimes  even  regular 
tail  barring,  as  on  adult  Gyr.  These  individuals,  however,  can  normally  be 
identified  as  Sakers  by  having  body  streaking  and  underwing  pattern  typical 
of  that  species,  as  well  as  buffy-rufous  feather  margins  above  and  less 
complete  tail  barring. 

juvenile  Differs  from  adult  in  having  little  or  no  pale  barring  on 
predominantly  grey-brown  upperparts,  more  distinct  contrast  between  pale 
remiges  and  more  heavily  patterned  (typically,  streaked)  underwing-coverts, 
and  densely  streaked  underparts. 

Plainer  upperparts  and  streaked  underparts  make  juvenile  Gyr  more  likely  to 
be  confused  with  juvenile  Peregrine,  particularly  of  larger  and  paler  race  calidus , 
the  more  so  since  latter’s  bonnet  is  more  broken,  with  less  clear-cut  moustache, 
and  the  two  species  are  often  rather  similar  in  general  coloration.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  are  best  separated  by  differences  in  silhouette  and  in  underwing 
pattern  (see  above).  In  addition,  most  Gyrs  have  a less  contrasty  head  pattern, 
with  ear-coverts  more  streaked  than  on  Peregrine  (on  which  moustache  usually 
contrasts  clearly  with  paler  cheeks),  although  darkest  Gyrs  may  be  much  closer 
to  Peregrine;  uniform  rump  and  tail,  which  are  normally  a shade  paler  than  rest 
of  upperparts  (Peregrine  shows  little  or  no  contrast,  and  tail  gradually  darkens 
towards  tip);  and  a more  clear-cut  dark  central  nape  patch. 

Juvenile  Gyr  is  superficially  similar  to  juvenile  Saker,  but  should  be 
separable  by  the  following  characters: 

1.  Structure  With  practice,  structural  features  useful  (see  above). 

2.  Head  pattern  While  pale  Gyr  and  darkish  Saker  often  show  very  similar 
pattern,  Gyr  tends  to  have  larger,  broader  moustache  and  variably  streaked 
(and  therefore  less  distinct)  cheek  patch,  as  well  as  darker  crown  with  ill- 
defined  eye-stripe,  combining  to  produce  a darker  head  with  duskier  ear- 
coverts;  but  beware  that  these  features  are  variable. 

3.  Upperparts  and  upperzvings  Gyr  is  always  more  uniformly  coloured  above, 
with  at  least  an  element  of  grey  toning,  and  sometimes  a hint  of  pale  barring, 
and  with  somewhat  scaly  pattern  produced  by  variable  amount  of  incomplete 
pale  feather  tips,  and  most  tend  to  have  speckled  outer  webs  to  primaries 
(most  Sakers  show  two-toned  upperparts,  with  darkish  remiges  and  variable 
degree  of  pale  and  brownish  pigments  in  upperwing-coverts,  also  producing 
paler  arm  and  darker  hand,  while  coverts  also  have  narrow  and  more  complete 
rusty  fringes,  and  outer  webs  to  primaries  are  plainer). 
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4.  Underparts  Juvenile  Gyr  is  more  or  less  evenly  streaked  from  breast  to 
undertail-coverts  (Saker  often  has  considerably  paler  upper  breast  that  contrasts 
with  lower  breast  and  flanks,  with  trousers  boldly  streaked,  and  has  poorly 
marked  undertail-coverts) . 

5.  Undenving-coverts  Gyr,  in  comparison  with  equivalent-aged  Saker  (but 
especially  juvenile),  has  less  contrasting  and  less  uniformly  brown  underwing- 
coverts,  but  both  exhibit  considerable  variation. 

6.  Tail  While  most  Gyr  Falcons  have  denser  and  more  distinct  tail  barring, 
considerable  variation  exists,  and  the  tail  pattern  of  some  is  more  Saker-like, 
including  virtually  unmarked  central  rectrices.  Note,  however,  that  Gyr  Falcons 
never  have  the  rounded  spots  on  tail  shown  by  many  Sakers. 

Most  of  the  above  features  can  also  be  used  to  distinguish  Gyr  from  Lanner 
Falcon,  although  in  practice  the  two  are  unlikely  to  be  confused  and  their  natural 
ranges  are  well  separated  geographically. 

Saker  Falcon 

Main  confusion  species:  juvenile  and  grey-morph  adult  Gyr  Falcon  (see  latter); 
immature  Lanner  Falcon  (see  under  Saker  Falcon,  below). 

Structure,  silhouette  and  jizz 

Large,  rather  heavy  and  powerful  falcon,  in  size  similar  to  or  slightly  smaller  than 
Gyr  Falcon,  but  slimmer  and  lighter  in  build;  female’s  wingspan  often  matches  that 
of  Common  Buzzard  or  Marsh  I lamer  Circus  aeruginosus.  Larger  than  Lanner 
Falcon  only  on  average,  but  stronger  and  heavier.  Despite  a degree  of  individual 
variation,  most  are  long-winged  (arm  fairly  broad  but  long;  hand  moderately  broad 
but  long  and  relatively  pointed),  with  long,  slender,  typically  narrow-based  tail  and 
rather  elongated  though  still  deep-chested  body.  Perches  in  characteristic  upright 
posture,  but  retains  rather  big-bodied  appearance  with  relatively  small  head; 
noticeably  long  tail  extends  some  5 cm  (often  less  on  adults)  beyond  tips  of  closed 
wings,  a useful  distinction  from  Lanner  and  Peregrine  Falcons. 

In  flight,  usually  looks  distinctly  larger  and  longer-winged  than  Peregrine  and 
Barbary  Falcons,  with  longer,  broader  arm  and  longer  but  rounded  hand  (rather 
than  those  species’  triangular-shaped  wings),  as  well  as  appearing  slimmer  and 
considerably  longer-tailed,  with  less  rounded  body.  Differs  from  Gyr  in 
somewhat  smaller  size,  with  longer  and  more  pointed  wings  and  long-bodied 
appearance  (see  also  above). 

Very  similar  to  Lanner  Falcon,  but  is  generally  heavier,  with  longer,  broader- 
based  and  blunter-tipped  wings,  longer  tail,  fuller  chest  and  somewhat  larger 
head,  all  producing  stronger  appearance  compared  with  the  more  agile  Lanner 
(whose  flight  silhouette  may  recall  a short-tailed  Common  Kestrel  F. 
tinnunculus) . The  differences  are,  however,  subtle  and  not  always  assessible, 
especially  when  comparing  male  Saker  and  female  Lanner. 

Flight  behaviour 

A typical  large  falcon,  powerful  and  heavy,  but  with  wingbeats  often  appearing 
fast  for  its  size.  Right  action  close  to  that  of  Gyr,  or  a little  lighter;  not  that 
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much  more  powerful  than  Lanner,  with  slightly  slower  and  shallower  beats, 
action  appearing  more  lazy  than  Lanner’s  effortless,  fast  and  easy  flight,  but 
again  differences  subtle.  Wingbeats  of  both  Saker  and  Lanner  appear  less  quick 
and  less  emphatic  than  those  of  the  smaller  Peregrine  Falcon.  Hunts  at  rather 
low  level  and  stoops  in  typical  large-falcon  manner;  takes  most  prey  on  or  close 
above  the  ground.  Often  glides  and  soars  with  wingtips  slightly  upcurved. 

Plumage 

Saker  Falcon’s  plumage  varies  both  individually  and  geographically,  tending  to 
become  paler  eastwards  and  also  with  age,  but  paler  and  darker  birds  occur 
throughout  range  and  in  any  age-class.  West  Palearctic  race  cyanopus,  treated 
here,  is  unbarred  above  (except  ‘ saceroides’  type) . Asiatic  races,  most  of  which 
are  apparently  never  recorded  in  the  West  Palearctic,  are  very  different,  with 
dark-barred  rufous  upperparts  like  female  kestrels,  and  barred  tail  and  flanks. 

Adults  and  juveniles  often  show  only  marginal  plumage  differences,  further 
obscured  by  individual  variation.  While  those  individuals  with  the  palest  head, 
only  sparsely  spotted  breast  and  vivid  rufous  upperparts  are  likely  to  be  adults, 
the  following  summaries  should  be  taken  only  as  a general  guide  with  regard 
to  ageing. 

adult  Reliably  distinguished  from  juvenile  or  first-winter  by  yellow,  rather 
than  blue-grey,  bare  parts.  Tail  bars  on  average  more  complete,  but  can  be  as 
juvenile’s,  and  upperparts,  including  upperwing-coverts,  have  broader  but  more 
diffuse  rufous  feather  margins,  often  creating  greater  contrast  against  darker 
remiges.  Markings  below  typically  sparser  and  more  in  form  of  rounded  spots 
(juvenile  more  streaked),  tending  to  be  denser  and  more  streak-shaped  on  lower 
breast  and  flanks;  underwing-coverts  often  have  reduced  dark  markings  and 
therefore  show  less  contrast,  and,  since  flight-feather  bars  are  broader  and 
whiter,  the  entire  underwing  is  generally  whiter  than  on  first-years  (on  extreme 
pale  adults,  prominent  markings  are  virtually  restricted  to  greater  coverts). 

For  separation  from  any  plumage  of  Gyr  Falcon,  see  under  juvenile  of  that 
species.  In  normal  circumstances,  Saker  is  not  too  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
any  Peregrine,  including  very  pale  and  large  juvenile  of  race  calidus,  by  size 
and  shape,  head  and  underwing  patterns  and  upperwing  contrast  (including 
lack  of  Peregrine’s  paler  rump  and  tail  base);  note  different  tail  projections 
when  perched. 

Both  adult  and  juvenile  Saker  Falcons  can  usually  be  separated  from 
juvenile  Lanner  by  the  features  listed  below  for  juvenile  Saker.  Normally 
readily  distinguished  from  adult  Lanner  of  all  races  by  unbarred  upperparts 
with  some  rufous  fringes  (barred  and  greyish  on  Lanner);  by  usually  paler 
head  with  regular,  fine  crown  streaking,  variable  but  generally  prominent 
whitish  supercilium,  and  fairly  broad  and  more  mottled  eye-stripe  (Lanner  has 
darker,  more  conspicuous  markings,  including  dark  forecrown,  clear-cut  dark 
moustache  and  eye-stripe,  and  variable  rufous  on  crown  to  nape,  but  note  that 
very  old  Lanners  may  have  more  uniform  crown  with  less  contrasting 
markings);  by  minimal  tail  barring  consisting  merely  of  pale  spots  or  with 
unmarked  central  rectrices  (tail  clearly  and  uniformly  barred  on  adult  Lanner); 
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and  by  bold  dark  flank  streaking  and  more  solid  trouser  streaking  normally 
contrasting  greatly  with  pale  upper  breast  and  pale  central  belly  to  undertail- 
coverts  (adult  Lanner  more  evenly  patterned,  markings  less  in  form  of  streaks 
and  more  spot-like,  and  with  variable  barring  on  flanks  and  trousers). 
Generally,  Saker  has  a stronger  underwing  pattern  of  heavier,  denser  streaking, 
with  darker  greater  coverts  than  Lanner  (which  has  more  evenly  marked 
underwing-coverts  with  finer  bars,  giving  a paler,  less  patterned  underwing). 
Beware,  however,  existence  of  ‘saceroides' -type  Saker:  this  form  often 
resembles  adult  Lanner  in  having  dusky  grey-brown  or  even  predominantly 
greyish  (as  well  as  partly  barred)  upperparts  and  upperwing-coverts,  but 
particularly  lower  back,  rump  and  uppertail-coverts,  as  well  as  more  complete 
tail  barring  and  often  variable  bars  on  flanks  and  on  whiter  underwing-coverts, 
and  rarely  some  rufous  on  crown.  At  a distance,  some  ‘ saceroides ’ look  very 
greyish  and  uniform  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  identify,  but  in  most 
cases,  given  reasonable  views,  they  can  be  told  from  Lanner  by  their  typical 
Saker  head  pattern,  by  tire  presence  of  some  rufous  margins  on  the 
upperparts,  and  by  their  more  obvious  tail  projection  when  perched. 

JUVENILE  Differs  from  adult  in  blue-grey  bare-part  coloration.  Upperparts, 
including  wing-coverts,  dark  earth-brown  and  less  tawny,  with  only  narrow 
and  regular  rufous  margins  to  individual  feathers,  although  at  distance 
upperparts  can  appear  more  grey-brown  with  contrastingly  darker  remiges. 
Tail  has  distinct  whitish  tip,  but  less  complete,  oval-shaped  pale  bars,  with 
central  feather  pair  only  barely  spotted;  tail  appears  slightly  paler  than  rest  of 
upperparts  at  distance.  Undeiparts  usually  darker  and  more  heavily  patterned, 
with  markings  more  streak-like  (instead  of  being  more  drop-like  spots)  and 
extending  more  evenly  over  much  of  underbody  and  underwing-coverts,  but 
still  bolder  or  broadening  towards  flanks,  trousers  and  rear  underwing-coverts. 

For  separation  from  any  plumage  of  Gyr  Falcon,  see  juvenile  of  latter.  A 
possible  pitfall  is  large  pale  juvenile  or  immature  Peregrine  of  race  calidus: 
latter  is  shorter-winged  and  shorter- tailed;  lacks  Saker’s  elongated  body  shape, 
two-toned  underwing  and  two  densities  of  streaking  on  underwing-coverts; 
normally  has  at  least  some  barring  on  lower  flanks  and  undertail-coverts  (never 
present  on  juvenile  Saker  or  Lanner);  is  more  uniform  brown-grey  above  with 
distinctly  paler  ramp  and  tail  base,  but  without  Saker’s  contrast  between  wing- 
coverts  and  darker  remiges;  usually  has  typical  Peregrine  head  pattern  of 
darker  and  more  complete  bonnet,  with  thicker  moustache  and  reduced  pale 
supercilium;  and,  when  perched,  has  much  shorter  tail  projection  titan  Saker. 

The  greatest  problem,  and  probably  the  most  difficult  within  the  large- 
falcon  group,  is  separating  juveniles  of  Saker  and  Lanner.  Individual,  and  to 
some  extent  also  geographical,  variation  often  serves  only  to  complicate  the 
issue  further.  In  most  cases,  provided  that  reasonably  close  and  lengthy  views 
are  obtained,  it  should  be  possible  to  identify  the  two  species  by  a combination 
of  the  following  characters: 

1.  Shape  and  flight  action  See  above. 

2.  Head  pattern  Although  the  two  species  are  generally  similar,  Saker  usually 
has  a whiter  crown,  typically  with  fewer  and  more  evenly  spaced  dark  streaks 
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(Lanner  has  huffish  crown  with  more  irregular  and  diffuse  streaking,  and  intense 
forecrown  and  crown-side  streaking,  which  on  darker  individuals  may  create 
horseshoe  shape);  whiter,  broader  and  longer  supercilia  meeting  on  nape  and 
extending  forwards  to  merge  with  larger  white  area  on  forehead  (Lanner’s  more 
huffish,  narrower  and  clearly  shorter  supercilia  do  not  join  with  pale  forehead  as 
dark  of  forecrown  meets  black  eye-stripe,  and  short  dark  lateral  crown-stripe 
behind  eye  causes  supercilium  to  fade  at  mid-crown);  rather  broad  but  less 
pronounced  eye-stripe  fading  in  front  of  and  just  behind  eye,  forming  diffuse 
smudgy  area  on  lores,  but  much  darker  upper  rear  stripe  and  rear  patch  on  ear- 
coverts  (Lanner’s  eye-stripe  slightly  narrower,  but  usually  darker  and  solid  for 
most  of  its  length,  including  before  eye);  rather  poorly  defined  moustache, 
usually  broken  below  eye  (on  Lanner,  normally  darker,  more  solid,  and  joins 
with  eye-stripe  below  eye).  Note  that  differences  in  prominence  of  eye-stripe  and 
moustache  cause  dark  eye  to  stand  out  on  Saker,  but  not  so  on  Lanner. 

3.  Uppeiparts  and  upper-wings  Most  juvenile  and  first-winter  Saker  Falcons  have 
a variable  soft  greyish-tawny  cast  to  mantle,  scapulars  and  much  of  coverts, 
with  rather  striking  yellowish  rufous-brown  feather  margins  visible  at  close 
range,  and  contrastingly  darker  flight  feathers  and  primary  coverts,  producing 
effect  of  paler  arm  and  darker  hand,  and,  except  at  longer  ranges,  show  slightly 
darker  primary  tips  and  rather  marked  darker  feather  bases  to  greater  coverts 
and  as  a row  on  outer  scapulars  (Lanner  has  darker  slate -brown  ground  colour 
with  only  narrow  pale  rufous  edges  which  may  produce  rufous  cast  when 
fresh,  but,  as  early  as  autumn,  bleaching  creates  slightly  more  grey-brown 
general  tone,  thus  usually  lacks  Saker’s  contrasts,  though  outer  half  of  hand 
often  appears  darkest).  Note  that,  on  heavily  worn  or  bleached  Sakers,  contrast 
and  rufous-yellow  colour  can  be  rather  obscure.  (In  addition,  note  that 
upperparts  of  some  early-moulted  Lanners  may  have  new,  adult-like,  barred 
feathers,  never  shown  by  ‘normal’  Sakers.) 

4.  Underwing  pattern  Saker  has  paler  primaries  below,  with  narrower  and  less 
complete  dark  bars  than  generally  shown  by  Lanner  and,  especially,  a 
translucent  or  silvery-whitish  basal  and  central  area  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  greyer  secondaries  and  with  the  more  sharply  defined  dark  primary 
tips  (contrasts  minimal  or  indistinct  on  Lanner),  producing  a stronger  pattern; 
its  underwing-coverts  tend  to  be  uniform  in  pattern,  with  whitish  restricted  to 
the  feather  margins  and  thus  producing  prominent  longitudinal  streaking 
(instead  of  Lanner’s  more  spot-like  pattern),  but  overlap  occurs  and  both 
species  can  have  all-dark  or  pale-mottled  coverts. 

5.  Underparts  Both  species  vary  considerably  in  the  amount,  disnibution  and 
shape  of  underpart  streaking,  but  juvenile  (as  well  as  adult)  Saker  tends  to  be 
darker  on  breast  centre,  flanks  and  trousers,  where  dark  streaks  broaden  and 
often  coalesce  to  produce  more  solid  pattern,  even  creating  all-dark  trousers 
(‘normal’  Lanner  more  evenly  and  often  more  densely  streaked,  but  has 
buffish  thighs  only  faintly  streaked,  and  some  individuals  which  have  moulted 
early  may  show  hint  of  flank  barring,  which  ‘normal  Saker  never  does,  also, 
unlike  Saker’s  more  extensive  and  looser  streaking  distally,  that  ol  Lanner 
tends  to  show  more  abrupt  ending,  thus  leaving  wider  and  better-demarcated 
area  unstreaked).  Note  that  Sakers  with  the  darkest  breast  normally  also  show 
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all-dark  underwing-coverts,  whereas  palest  individuals  with  least  dark  on  breast 
also  have  pale-mottled  lesser  and  median  underwing-coverts  with  darker 
greater-covert  band. 

6.  Tail  pattern  Variable  and  rather  similar  on  both  species,  with  central 
rectrices  uniform  grey-brown,  though  sometimes  with  small  buffish  spots;  on 
rest  of  tail,  Saker  tends  to  have  bars  more  oval-shaped  or  rounded  and  more 
restricted  to,  and  prominent  on,  inner  webs  (on  Lanner,  bars  more  linear  and 
more  evenly  distributed  on  both  webs  and  the  entire  tail). 

7.  Leg  colour  Most  Sakers  retain  bluish-grey  juvenile  leg  colour  for  almost  one 
year  and  often  longer  (on  Lanner,  legs  often  become  gradually  more  yellowish, 
or  yellowish-green,  during  first  winter,  and  even  more  so  in  first  summer). 

Lanner  Falcon 

Main  confusion  species:  Saker  Falcon,  mainly  in  immature  plumages  (see 
Saker  Falcon). 

Structure,  silhouette  and  jizz 

Moderately  large  to  large  in  size,  but  similar  to  Gyr  and  Saker  Falcons  in 
general  proportions  and  build.  Long-winged  appearance  closer  to  Saker,  but 
arm  relatively  somewhat  shorter  and  hand  long  and  tapering,  and  also  has 
Saker’s  smallish  head  and  elongated  body  shape,  but  without  that  species’ 
broad-chested  appearance.  Wings,  while  still  narrower  and  longer,  usually 
appear  larger  in  relation  to  body,  thus  more  kestrel-like  when  seen  head-on; 
tail  always  rather  long  and  noticeably  narrow,  especially  at  base.  When 
perched,  looks  more  slender-bodied  and  smaller-headed  than  Saker,  and  with 
minimal  tail  projection  (a  fraction  longer  on  juveniles)  as  wingtips  fall  level 
with  or  only  1-2  cm  short  of  tail  tip  (about  5 cm  short  on  Saker). 

Differs  from  Peregrine  and  Barbary  Falcons  in  having  a narrower  body 
(lacking  those  species’  characteristic  bulkiness,  with  bull-neck  and  big  head),  a 
slimmer  and  marginally  longer  tail,  and  narrower,  longer  and  less  pointed  wings. 

Flight  behaviour 

Lanner’s  long,  blunt-tipped  wings  and  longish  body  produce  a more  elegant 
and  graceful  flight,  combining  Saker’s  easy  manoeuvrability  (‘hands  doing  all 
the  work’)  with  a lighter  and  faster  action,  leading  to  greater  agility.  Compared 
with  Peregrine  and  Barbary,  Lanner  Falcon  is  slower  and  heavier  in  flight,  with 
less  powerful  and  stiff  action.  Its  normal  flight  is  relatively  slow,  with  wingbeats 
rather  flat  and  not  too  deep,  but  when  taking  prey  in  the  air  it  accelerates  very 
rapidly  with  deeper  beats,  though  still  at  low  level  (capable  of  stooping) . Often 
soars  with  wingtips  slightly  upturned,  but  not  so  sharply  bent  as  those  of  Saker 
and  Gyr  Falcons. 

Plumage 

Three  races  occur  in  the  West  Palearctic.  Race  feldeggii  of  southeast  Europe 
and  Turkey  is  the  largest  and  the  darkest,  being  dark  grey-brown  and  well 
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baned  above,  with  heavily  streaked  deep  rufous  crown  (crown  occasionally  fully 
streaked  or  even  uniformly  dark  grey),  and  well-barred  trousers.  Northeast 
African  and  Middle  Eastern  tanypterus  is  paler  brownish-grey  and  less  barred 
above,  with  crown  duller  rufous  with  narrower  streaking,  and  has  reduced 
barring  on  thighs  and  flanks.  Race  erlangen  of  northwest  Africa  is  the  smallest 
and  palest,  and  the  least  patterned  below.  Nevertheless,  geographical  differences, 
especially  those  between  the  North  African  and  Middle  Eastern  races,  often 
merge,  and  by  no  means  all  individuals  are  identifiable  to  subspecies. 

Given  reasonable  views,  ageing  is  not  too  difficult,  at  least  when  compared  with 
ageing  of  Saker,  although  individual  variation  is  considerable.  Juveniles  in  North 
Africa  and,  particularly,  the  Middle  East  average  paler  on  crown,  but  more 
heavily  and  broadly  streaked  below  and  with  darker  upperparts,  and  their  tail 
pattern  tends  somewhat  towards  that  of  Saker  (reduced  and  more  broken  bars). 

adult  Specifically  identified  and  aged  by  buffish  to  rufous  crown  with  fewer 
and  narrower  streaks  than  juvenile,  and  clear-cut  black  eye-stripe,  forecrown 
and  moustache;  upperparts  with  greyish  cast  and  variably  barred.  Underparts 
whiter  and  with  rather  regular  but  sparse  dark  spots  on  chest,  markings 
becoming  variably  shaped  transverse  spots  and  bars  on  flanks  and,  to  some 
extent,  on  underwing-coverts  (mostly  greaters,  forming  shadow  effect  of  a 
dusky  central  underwing  band);  wings  have  fairly  distinct  dark  trailing  edge 
and  tip.  (On  older  adults,  underwing  can  look  very  pale  and  plain  but  for 
darker  wingtips  and  hint  of  greater-covert  band.)  The  pale  grey  to  creamy- 
grey  tail,  with  rather  fine,  regular  dark  bars  visible  at  closer  ranges,  generally 
appears  the  palest  part  of  the  bird’s  upper  surface. 

Despite  its  barred  upperparts  and  flanks,  adult  Lanner  should  be 
distinguishable  from  any  plumage  of  Gyr  Falcon  by  clear  differences  in  size 
and  structure,  head  pattern  and  other  plumage  features  (see  under  juvenile 
Gyr);  also  readily  separated  from  similar  Saker  (though  beware  ‘ saceroides ’ 
type)  by  patterns  of  head,  underparts  and  underwing  and  by  shape  (see  under 
adult  Saker) . Although  pattern  of  upperparts  may  appear  rather  similar  to  that 
of  Peregrine  Falcon,  Lanner  is  normally  not  difficult  to  separate  from  any 
plumage  of  latter  by  combination  of  flight  silhouette  and  patterns  of  head,  tail, 
underparts  and  underwing. 

In  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  adult  Lanner  is  often  confused  with 
superficially  similar  adult  Barbary  Falcon;  both  appear  rather  greyish-blue 
above,  and  Barbary’s  smaller  size  can  be  difficult  to  judge.  Nevertheless,  adult 
and  most  first-summer  Barbary  Falcons  can  be  eliminated  by  their  more 
bulky-looking  body,  rather  short  and  more  pointed  wings,  and  proportionately 
shorter  but  clearly  broader  tail  which  does  not  taper  slightly  towards  base,  their 
big-headed  and  bull-necked  appearance,  and  their  rather  fitful  Peregrine-like 
flight  action  without  Lanner ’s  shallow,  flexible,  more  kestrel-like  beats.  Barbary 
differs  further  in  its  two-toned  tail,  with  darker  terminal  band  or  distal  half, 
and  its  more  hooded  appearance,  with  uniformly  dark  crown  and  paler  rufous 
nape  (never  with  Lanner’s  darker  forecrown  or  darker  nape),  ill-defined  or 
non-existent  eye-stripe  and  broader  moustache;  it  is  also  predominantly  pale 
buff  or  light  rufous  below  with  finer  spotting  and  barring,  and  it  shows  a dark 
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carpal  crescent  on  an  otherwise  more  uniform  underwing  which  lacks 
Lanner’s  dark  trailing  edge  and  has  a less  extensive  dark  area  at  wingtip. 

juvenile  Aged  by  bare-part  colours;  dark  streaking  on  underparts;  usually 
dark  central  underwing-coverts  contrasting  with  paler  remiges;  darker, 
unbarred  and  more  uniform  upperparts  and  upperwings;  yellowish-buff  to 
whitish-buff  and  almost  fully  dark-streaked  crown;  and  broadly  white-tipped 
but  less  regularly  barred  tail,  with  largely  unmarked  central  feathers.  Note  that 
juveniles  quite  often  moult  as  early  as  their  first  autumn  or  winter,  acquiring 
a somewhat  more  adult-like  head  pattern  and  some  barred  feathers  above  and 
below,  with  legs  more  yellowish. 

Although  juvenile  Lanner’s  uniformly  dark  upperparts  and  fairly  evenly 
streaked  underparts  are  not  unlike  those  of  juvenile  Peregrine  and  Barbary 
Falcons,  Lanner  should  be  distinguishable  from  both  species  by  the  same 
structural  and  plumage  features — chiefly  underwing,  head  and  tail  patterns — as 
those  which  separate  Saker  and  Peregrine  (see  Saker  Falcon);  note,  however, 
that  occasional  juvenile  Lanners  show’  little  contrast  between  underwing-coverts 
and  flight  feathers,  and  arc  thus  closer  to  Peregrine  and  Barbary.  For  separation 
of  juvenile  Lanner  from  any  plumage  of  Gyr  and  Saker,  see  those  two  species. 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Main  confusion  species:  Barbary  Falcon  (see  pages  31-35);  in  the  case  of 
immatures,  also  Gyr,  Saker  and  Lanner  Falcons  (see  those  species). 

Structure,  silhouette  and  jizz 

Medium-sized  but  noticeably  powerful  and  stocky,  with  temperamental  action 
(see  below).  Often  appears  rather  large  and  bulky-bodied,  with  heavy-chested 
and  bull-necked  shape.  Wings  typically  broad-based,  with  long  hand  tapering 
to  distinctly  pointed  wingtip,  commonly  flexed  at  carpal  to  form  triangular 
shape;  tail  proportionately  short,  broad-based  and  square-cut.  When  perched, 
looks  compact,  with  stout  body,  and  head  hunched  into  shoulders;  wingtips 
fall  level  with  or  slightly  short  of  tail  tip. 

Females  are  considerably  larger  and  heavier  than  males.  In  flight,  female’s 
hand  looks  fuller  and  wingtip  blunter  than  on  male,  which  is  by  comparison 
narrower-winged  and  shorter-tailed,  these  differences  between  the  sexes  being 
obvious  in  soaring  flight. 

Flight  behaviour 

Exceptionally  strong,  swift  and  agile  flier.  Stiff  but  shallow  wingbeats  relieved 
by  short  glides,  but  generally  rather  slow  action;  suddenly  accelerates  when 
hunting,  making  fast  and  deeper  beats,  usually  fairly  high  up,  to  perform 
dashing  stoop  with  closed  wings  on  to  mostly  aerial  prey.  When  soaring,  wings 
held  level  or  with  slightly  upturned  hands,  and  tail  usually  half-spread. 

Plumage 

Three  rather  distinct  races  in  the  West  Palearctic.  Adult  calidus  breeding  east 
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ot  Lapland  is  generally  similar  to  adult  nominate  peregrinus  of  North  and 
Central  Europe  and  northwest  Russia,  but  differs  on  average  in  being  larger, 
with  palei  gieyish-blue  upperparts,  larger  white  cheek  patch  owing  to  narrower 
moustache,  and  less  heavily  barred  underparts;  juvenile  calidus  sometimes 
distinguished  from  nominate  by  its  larger  size,  less  heavily  and  more  narrowly 
streaked  underparts,  paler  upperparts  with  more  pronounced  whiter  forehead, 
supercilium  and  nape  spot,  and  narrower  moustache,  but  some  nominate 
peregrinus  are  similar.  Adult  brookei  of  the  Mediterranean  east  to  the  Caucasus 
is  distinctly  smaller  than  either  of  the  more  northerly  races,  and  usually  easily 
distinguished  by  its  more  rufous  (pinker)  and  heavily  barred  underparts  and 
darker  upperparts,  with  variable  rufous  nape  patch,  but  smaller  cheek  patch; 
juvenile  often  identifiable  by  its  more  densely  streaked  underparts  and  by  the 
more  rufous  or  paler  area  on  the  nape.  The  species  can  be  aged  by  the 
following  characters. 

adult  Has  complete  slate-blackish  bonnet  (on  some  brookei , slightly  broken 
on  nape)  with  thick  solid  moustache,  and  dark  slate-grey  upperparts  with 
bluish  or  ( brookei ) brownish  tinge  and  often  diffuse  bars;  uppertail-coverts  and 
tail  base  paler  than  rest  of  upperparts,  this  often  a useful  feature  for  identifying 
both  age  and  species  at  long  range.  Cheeks,  throat  and  upper  breast  are  plain 
whitish,  most  extensively  so  on  males,  with  rest  of  underparts  white  to  light 
rufous-tinged  with  fme,  dense  barring,  often  becoming  fine  spots  in  central 
parts  of  underbody.  Tail  as  mantle  and  back  but  more  conspicuously  barred, 
bars  becoming  darker  and  broader  on  distal  half.  Bare  parts  mainly  yellow. 

Readily  separated  from  any  Saker  or  Lanner  (see  pages  24-30),  but 
Peregrine  Falcons  of  the  large  race  calidus  show  some  similarity  to  dark  grey 
Gyr  Falcon  (compare  latter).  In  south  of  region,  however,  brookei  is  easily 
confused  with  Barbary  Falcon;  see  Barbary  for  detailed  distinctions. 

juvenile  Underparts  buffish  with  prominent  dark  streaks,  but  some  wedge- 
shaped  bars  or  blotches  on  flanks,  trousers  and  undertail-coverts;  upperparts 
browner  and  more  uniform  than  on  adult,  with  thin  pale  fringes.  Head  pattern 
as  adult’s,  but  paler;  some  calidus  have  more  ‘open’  bonnet  with  longer, 
narrower  moustache,  larger  pale  areas  on  cheek,  forehead  and  nape,  and  even 
a diffuse  pale  supercilium  and  trace  of  slightly  darker  eye-stripe,  as  well  as 
variable  crown  streaking.  Tail  as  adult’s,  but  browner  and,  from  below,  more 
clearly  barred,  and  with  distinct  pale  terminal  band  (but  this  usually  disappears 
with  wear  by  first  spring).  Bare  parts  mainly  dull  bluish-green  or  grey, 
becoming  yellow  during  first  autumn. 

Juvenile  Peregrine  could  be  confused  with  any  one  of  the  four  other  species 
of  large  falcon  (see  other  texts);  smicture,  head  pattern  and  underwing  pattern 
are  the  best  characters.  Separation  from  juvenile  Barbary  Falcon  is 
extraordinarily  difficult. 

Barbary  Falcon 

Main  confusion  species:  Peregrine  Falcon,  mainly  of  race  brookei  and 
immatures  (see  below). 
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Structure,  silhouette  and  jizz 

This  species  is  essentially  a marginally  smaller  version  of  Peregrine  Falcon: 
while  usually  rather  obviously  smaller  than  nominate  Peregrine  and  noticeably 
smaller  than  calidus,  its  size  closely  approaches  that  of  Peregrine  of  race  brookei , 
with  which  it  also  shares  many  plumage  characteristics.  Powerful-looking  anci 
with  structure  much  as  that  of  Peregrine,  but  less  heavy  in  build,  with  narrower 
arm  and  proportionately  slightly  longer  tail;  these  minor  differences  in  relative 
proportions  are,  however,  usually  difficult  to  judge,  and  reliable  identification  is 
better  based  on  plumage  features.  Females  much  larger  than  males. 

Flight  behaviour 

Similar  to  Peregrine,  but  smaller  size  results  in  faster  flight  action  in  comparable 
situations.  Flight  very7  strong  and  direct,  with  rapid  but  shallow  beats,  largely  of 
outer  wing,  and  very7  short  glides.  When  hunting,  wingbeats  clearly  quicker  titan 
Peregrine’s,  but  foraging  methods  similar;  small  male  Barbary  Falcon  in 
hunting  flight  can  strongly  recall  Merlin  F.  columbarius,  with  rapid  beats  and 
sudden  changes  of  direction.  Glides  and  soars  as  Peregrine;  when  soaring,  may 
also  hold  both  arm  and  hand  slightly  raised  in  a very  shallow  V. 

Plumage 

In  plumage,  as  in  other  parameters,  Barbary  Falcon  is  very  similar  to  Peregrine 
of  the  race  brookei,  and  the  following  text  therefore  concentrates  on  these  two 
taxa.  In  some  areas  of  range  overlap,  and  especially  in  Morocco,  there  is  even 
evidence  of  a ‘switching  of  characters’  between  the  two,  with  Barbary  showing 
more  fully  barred  underparts  and  a Peregrine-like  bonnet  and  brookei  taking 
on  Barbary-like  characters.  Regardless  of  whether  Barbary  is  a full  species  or 
not,  it  is  distinctive  and  recognisable  in  the  field  (see  Clark  & Shirihai  1995). 

adult  Age  distinctions  as  for  Peregrine.  Although  adult  Barbary7  Falcons 
exhibit  considerable  individual  variation,  most  show  the  following  characters, 
which  are  the  most  important  in  separating  them  from  adult  Peregrines  of  the 
race  brookei'. 

1 . Head  pattern  Although  it  can  be  rather  indistinct  on  more  fully  hooded 
individuals,  Barbary  Falcon  always  has  some  huffish  on  forehead,  the  pale 
forehead  being  very  obvious  on  paler-headed  and  variegated  individuals, 
which  usually  also  show  a variable  rufous  supercilium,  lacking  on  some  dark 
individuals,  and  a better-developed  rufous,  collar-like  nape  patch  ( brookei 
never  has  buff  on  forehead,  though  bleached  or  moulting  near-adult  may 
occasionally  show  a trace  of  paleness,  while  rufous  supercilium  is  never  found 
on  adult  brookei,  and  rufous  nape,  if  present,  is  duller  and  more  restricted, 
but  occasionally  extends  onto  lower  crown  as  on  many  Barbary);  Barbarv’s 
moustache  is  long  and  narrow  and,  importantly,  its  cheek  patch  is  therefore 
much  larger  and  more  square-cut,  sometimes  extending  0. 5-1.0  cm  below  eye 
C brookei  has  very  broad  moustache,  often  almost  covering  cheek  area),  and 
usually  is  also  larger  than  on  adult  nominate  Peregrine,  but  quite  similar  to 
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that  of  calidus  (although  both  these  races  of  Peregrine  are  usually  clearly 
larger,  predominantly  black-hooded,  and  have  underparts  white  and  fully 
barred) . 

2.  Underparts  Very  variable:  most  Barbary  Falcons  are  washed  orangey  rufous- 
buff  below,  the  tone  varying  from  strong  to  duller,  with  dark  barring  chiefly 
on  flanks  and  short  streaks  and  spots  mostly  on  lower  breast  and  belly, 
although  these  markings  can  be  rather  obscure;  rarely,  underparts  are  more 
completely  barred  (as  on  brookei,  but  that  has  more  pinkish  ground  colour  and 
bars  usually  broader). 

3.  Underwing  Barbary’s  diagnostic  isolated  dark  crescent  on  greater  primary 
coverts  and  its  more  distinct  and  more  extensively  darker  wingtip  on  an 
otherwise  paler  underwing  are  useful  pointers  at  longer  ranges,  while  at  close 
quarters  underwing-coverts  show  variable  buff  wash  and  paler,  finer  and 
reduced  barring,  and  inner  webs  of  primaries  show  generally  larger  whitish  or, 
often,  huffish  bars  which  tend  to  reach  feather  edges  (on  most  Peregrines,  pale 
bars  smaller  and  do  not  reach  edges  of  inner  webs;  on  all  adult  Peregrines, 
greater  primary  coverts  do  not  contrast  with  rest  of  underwing,  on  which 
coverts  are  whiter  and  dark  area  at  wingtip  is  smaller  and  more  diffuse). 

4.  Upperparts  Barbary’s  paler  blue-grey  upperparts  and  upperwing-coverts 
contrast  more  with  darker  hands  and  distal  half  of  tail  (adult  Peregrine  clearly 
darker  slate-grey  or  blackish  grey-blue,  with  tips  to  flight  and  tail  feathers  less 
contrasting) . 

5.  Tail  pattern  On  Barbary  Falcon,  two  or  three  distal  tail  bands  tend  to  be 
darker  and  more  sharply  defined,  and  to  become  progressively  broader  and 
blacker  towards  tip,  often  producing  a broad  subterminal  band  that  stands 
out  well  against  distinctly  pale  lower  back  to  basal  half  of  tail  or  against 
huffish  tail  tip,  the  pattern  being  more  obvious  from  above;  note,  however, 
that  both  species  vary  individually,  and  occasional  Peregrines  can  be 
confusingly  similar. 

Apart  from  its  similarity  to  Peregrine  Falcon,  Barbary’s  upperparts  can 
appear  very  similar  to  those  of  Lanner,  leading  to  possible  confusion  between 
the  two  (see  Lanner  Falcon). 

juvenile  Barbary  and  Peregrine  Falcons  in  juvenile  plumage  are  extremely 
similar,  with  a high  degree  of  overlap  in  features;  some  individuals  even  show 
characters  intermediate  between  the  two.  Very  close  and  careful  observation 
is  required  to  evaluate  the  following  fine  differences;  only  those  birds  showing 
good  development  of  typical  features  suggesting  one  of  the  two  species 
should  be  identified,  while  a few  must  be  consigned  to  the  category  of 
‘undetermined’. 

Both  Peregrine  and  Barbary  Falcons  exhibit  strong  sexual  size  dimorphism: 
since  juvenile  brookei  is  the  closest  in  size  to  juvenile  Barbary  but  the  most 
different  in  plumage  (head,  underparts),  while  juvenile  calidus  is  much  larger 
than  Barbary  but  somewhat  closer  in  plumage,  it  would  appear  that  the 
trickiest  Peregrines  are  small  male  calidus , which  could  be  taken  for  large 
female  Barbary.  Differences  are  as  follows: 
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1 . Head  pattern  Most  Barbary  Falcons  have  a less  hooded  appearance,  with 
better-developed  rufous  or  buff  forehead  and  supercilia,  the  latter  more  or  less 
meeting  in  a V on  nape,  and  have  a distinctly  narrower  dark  moustache,  but 
a much  larger  and  unstreaked  or  virtually  unstreaked  cheek  patch  covering 
entire  ear-coverts  and  even  meeting  with  rufous  of  nape  and  almost  reaching 
eye  level,  and  a fairly  pronounced  blacker  eye-stripe  (Peregrine,  especially  the 
smaller  brookei,  tends  towards  a more  complete  hood  with  much  smaller  pale 
forehead  patch,  indistinct  or  non-existent  supercilium  and  therefore  obscure 
eye-stripe,  smaller  and  darker  nape  patch,  and  much  broader  moustache  and 
correspondingly  smaller  cheek  patch,  which  is  usually  streaked;  beware, 
however,  that  Peregrines  of  race  calidus  can  have  a more  ‘open-hooded’ 
appearance  approaching  that  of  Barbary7,  with  rather  marked  supercilium  and 
large  cheek  patch,  and  these,  especially  small  males,  can  be  inseparable  from 
Barbary  by  head  pattern,  but  usually  show  paler  underparts  with  coarser  breast 
streaking  than  latter). 

2.  Underparts  Compared  with  Peregrine  Falcon,  though  less  so  with  race 
calidus  of  latter.  Barbary  has  obviously  narrower,  finer  and  less  dense  markings 
below,  with  thin  streaks  forming  clear  and  well-spaced  long  lines  (Peregrine 
more  densely  marked  with  more  rounded  and  broader  streaks  which  do  not 
form  lines);  also  has  reduced  flank  barring,  usually  concealed  beneath  wing 
when  perched  (obvious  on  perched  Peregrine),  with  thighs  finely  streaked  and 
usually  lacking  Peregrine’s  prominent  hook-shaped  or  arrowhead  marks. 

3.  Underwing  Juvenile  Barbary  and  Peregrine  Falcons  generally  have  more  or 
less  identical  underwing  patterns.  Barbary’s  underwing  tends  to  appear  a 
shade  paler,  as  pale  bars  on  both  remiges  and  coverts  average  slightly  broader, 
while  its  lesser  coverts  are  more  loosely  barred  but  also  streaked  and  spotted 
(unlike  most  Peregrines);  it  also  lacks  tire  contrast  between  paler  primaries  and 
slighdy  darker  secondaries  shown  by  most  Peregrines,  has  more  even 
secondary  barring  (Peregrine  has  darkish,  incompletely  pale-barred  distal 
secondaries),  and  has  a more  pronounced  dark  wingtip.  All  of  these 
differences  are,  however,  often  difficult  to  assess  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
in  the  field. 

4.  Upperparts  Barbary  tends  to  be  a shade  paler  and  browner,  as  the  ground 
colour  averages  browner  and  the  rufous  margins  on  coverts,  mantle  and  back 
slightly  broader,  while  its  darker  upper-mantle  patch  generally  stands  out  more 
against  surroundings.  Both  species,  however,  show  much  individual  variation, 
rendering  these  features  of  little  use,  especially  when  comparing  Barbary  with 
paler  calidus  Peregrine. 

5.  Tail  pattern  Variable,  with  much  overlap  between  the  two  species;  compared 
with  the  average  Peregrine,  however,  most  Barbary  Falcons  show  a more 
obviously  darker  central  feather  pair,  with  pale  bars  rather  diffuse  or 
incomplete,  and  a more  prominent  subterminal  band,  as  dark  distal  bands 
average  darker  and  broader,  with  intervening  pale  band  narrower  and  often 
less  clear-cut. 

6.  Hare-part  colour  Juvenile  Barbary  tends  to  acquire  stronger  yellow  pigment 
in  bare  parts  earlier,  a few  being  adult-like  even  as  early  as  September,  but  in 
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both  species  development  of  bare-part  colours  varies  individually  and 
geographically  (correlated  with  timing  of  breeding)  and  can  be  similar  on  both. 

Finally,  although  Barbary  Falcon  has  a rather  ‘open’  bonnet  and  can 
therefore  resemble  juvenile  Lanner,  it  is  still  distinguishable  from  latter  by  the 
same  characters  as  those  that  separate  juvenile  Peregrine  from  Saker  and 
Lanner,  as  outlined  under  Saker  Falcon. 
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CONSERVATION  RESEARCH  NEWS 


Compiled  by  Mark  Avery 

This  feature,  contributed  by  the  RSPB’s  Research  Department, 
reports  the  most  interesting  recent  scientific  news  relevant  to  the 
conservation  of  Western  Palearctic  species. 


Raptors  diminish  ‘glories’  of  Twelfth 


A unique  five-year  study  of  tire  effects  of  raptor 
predation  on  Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus 
populations — carried  out  by  Dr  Steve  Redpath, 
of  the  Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology  (1TE), 
and  Dr  Simon  Thirgood,  of  The  Game 
Conservancy  Trust  (GCT) — has  just  been 
published.  It  involved  six  Scottish  grouse  moors, 
but  tlie  most  detailed  work  was  at  Langholm  on 
the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  and  was 
funded  by  Lord  Dalkeith,  ITE,  GCT,  the  Joint 
Nature  Conservation  Committee,  die  RSPB, 
Scottish  Natural  Heritage,  the  GCT  Scottish 
Research  Trust  and  a neighbouring  landowner. 

The  study  was  made  possible  because  die 
estates  taking  part  put  strenuous  efforts  into 
ensuring  that  raptors  were  not  persecuted  on 
their  land  during  die  study.  This  enabled  the 
researchers  to  examine  bodi  die  response  of 
raptor  populations  to  the  cessation  of  local 
persecution  and  also  die  effects  on  Red  Grouse 
population  levels  and  shooting  bags.  The 
sample  of  moors  able  to  meet  the  no- 
persecution criterion,  and  which  could 
therefore  be  included,  was  small  and  not 
necessarily  representative. 

Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  and  Peregrine 
Falcons  Falco  peregrinus  were  studied.  Their 
breeding  numbers  increased  on  die  range  of 
moors,  but  particularly  dramatically  at 
Langholm,  where  Hen  Harrier  numbers 
increased  from  two  breeding  females  in  1992 
to  14  in  1996.  Peregrine  Falcons  also  increased 
in  number;  again  most  dramatically  at 
Langholm,  where  dieir  numbers  increased 
from  diree  pairs  to  five  or  six  pairs.  Numbers 
of  raptors  using  die  moors  in  winter  also 
increased.  So,  the  first  finding  of  die  study  is 
that,  when  protected  from  illegal  persecution, 
raptor  numbers  increase,  sometimes  very 
dramatically.  'Phis  tends  to  confirm  what 
conservationists  have  always  maintained,  and 
which  has  been  supported  by  recent  studies  of 
Hen  Harriers  (Brit.  Birds  90:  411-412),  dial 
illegal  persecution  of  raptors  seriously 
depresses  dieir  population  levels,  at  least  in 
some  areas. 


'Hie  most  important  factors  which  seem  to 
determine  the  population  level  reached  in 
unpersecuted  raptor  populations  are  die 
availability  of  nest  sites  (for  Peregrine  Falcons) 
and  food.  Tie  availability  of  small  birds 
(Meadow  Pipits  Anthus  pratensis  especially)  and 
small  mammals,  rather  than  the  densities  of 
Red  Grouse,  appears  to  determine  Hen  Harrier 
breeding  densities.  In  years  and  places  widi 
high  vole  (Microtinae)  and  pipit  numbers,  Hen 
Harrier  numbers  are  also  high.  This  is  why 
Hen  Harriers  do  so  well  in  young  forestry 
plantations. 

Hen  Harriers  and  Peregrines,  however,  also 
eat  Red  Grouse.  At  Langholm,  in  the  years 
with  high  densities  of  raptors,  losses  of  Red 
Grouse  to  raptors  were  large  throughout  the 
year.  About  30%  of  Red  Grouse  present  in 
autumn  had  been  killed  by  raptors  by  the 
spring  and  a further  30%  of  the  surviving 
adults  were  taken  by  raptors  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  Both  Hen  Harriers  and  Peregrine 
Falcons  took  significant  numbers  of  adult  Red 
Grouse,  but  their  relative  impact  is  uncertain. 
About  37%  of  Red  Grouse  chicks  were  killed 
by  raptors  before  they  were  full-grown.  Nearly 
all  of  these  were  taken  by  Hen  Harriers. 

Did  these  high  levels  of  loss  lead  to  declines 
in  Red  Grouse  populations?  Spring  numbers 
of  Red  Grouse  did  not  decline  during  the 
study,  so  the  report  did  not  suggest  that  raptors 
were  driving  their  prey  numbers  towards  even 
local  extinction.  The  post-breeding  population 
did  decline,  however,  and  this  is  the  portion  of 
the  population  which  provides  birds  for  sport 
shooting  on  and  after  the  ‘Glorious  Twelfth'. 
A further  complication  is  that  post-breeding 
population  densities  of  Red  Grouse  on  grouse 
moors  show  marked  peaks  and  troughs  at 
four-year  to  ten-year  intervals  (usually  six  years 
at  Langholm).  rlhe  post-breeding  population 
density  at  Langholm  appears  to  have  become 
stuck  at  a level  typical  of  the  trough  of  the  cycle 
ever  since  raptor  numbers  increased.  The 
study  clearly  shows  a significant  impact  of 
raptor  predation  on  autumn  grouse  bags  and 
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thus  demonstrates,  at  Langholm  at  least,  a very 
real  conflict  between  raptor  conservation  and 
the  sport  of  driven  grouse-shooting. 

Towards  tire  end  of  the  study,  when  raptor 
numbers  were  at  their  highest,  the  grouse  bags 
were  pitifully  small  (<100  brace)  compared  with 
the  numbers  which  might  have  been  expected 
(>1,000  brace).  To  some  extent,  these  very  low 
bags  were  compensated  for  by  higher-than- 
expected  bags  in  tire  early  years  of  raptor 
protection.  During  the  whole  period  of  raptor 
protection,  total  grouse  bags  at  Langholm  were 
25-50%  lower  than  would  have  been  expected 
from  grouse  bags  in  previous  cycles.  The  low 
Red  Grouse  bags  are  wholly  explained  by  the 
observed  losses  of  Red  Grouse  to  raptors 
through  tire  study.  This  provides  very  strong — 
virtually  incontrovertible — evidence  for  a very 
significant  reduction  in  Red  Grouse  bags  at 
Langholm  caused  by  raptor  predation.  In 
essence,  raptors  eat  Red  Grouse  before  grouse- 
shooters  get  the  chance  to  shoot  them. 

But  what  of  the  other  study  areas?  Initially, 
only  one  of  these  was  an  active  grouse  moor.  At 
this  moor,  called  Moor  C in  the  report,  raptor 
numbers  increased  during  the  study,  but  to 
much  lower  densities  than  at  Langholm.  This  is 
thought  to  be  because  this  moor  is  less  rich  in 
small  birds  and  mammals  than  is  Langholm.  At 
Moor  C,  large  numbers  of  grouse  were  shot  in 
the  last  year  of  the  study,  showing  that  raptor 
conservation  and  viable  driven  grouse-shooting 
were  compatible  at  that  site. 

Opinions  on  the  acceptability  of  shooting  as 
a sport  will  vary,  but  it  has  to  be  recognised 
that  management  of  land  for  tire  purpose  of 
shooting  Red  Grouse  is  a significant  upland 
land  use.  Generally  speaking,  land  managed 
for  Red  Grouse  appears  to  provide  good 
habitat  for  many  other  upland  species  (except 
raptors  on  land  where  they  are  persecuted). 
Waders  such  as  Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius 
arquata  and  European  Golden  Plover  Ph romhs 
apricaria , passerines  such  as  Ring  Ouzel 
Turdus  torquatus  and  Twite  Carduelis 
flavirostris,  and  a range  of  other  species 
probably  benefit  from  tire  management  regime 
of  well-managed  grouse  moors,  although  hard 
evidence  for  this  is  remarkably  scarce.  The 
main  alternative  land  uses — conifer  afforesta- 
tion and  heavier  grazing  by  sheep — are  likely  to 
provide  less-valuable  habitats  for  birds 
(although  raptor  persecution  would  be  likely  to 
be  much  lower  in  both  habitats).  Conserva- 
tionists, therefore,  whatever  their  views  on  tire 


ethics  of  shooting,  should  recognise  the 
difficulties  facing  upland  landowners  who  wish 
to  stick  to  tire  law  and  leave  raptors  to  breed 
unmolested  on  their  land,  but  who  wish  to 
shoot  grouse,  too. 

How  does  this  important  study  shed  light  on 
tire  past,  present  and  future?  So  far  as  the  past 
is  concerned,  grouse  bags  have  been  declining 
on  many  Scottish  grouse  moors  for  most  of  this 
century;  they  have  at  Langholm,  too.  This 
long-term  decline  cannot  be  anything  to  do 
with  rapid's,  because  raptors  were  heavily 
persecuted,  and  therefore  absent  from  most  of 
the  relevant  areas,  during  most  of  this  period, 
hr  1948-88,  there  w'as  a 48%  loss  of  heather 
cover  at  Langholm  and  a 1.3%  per  annum 
drop  in  grouse  bags.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
long-term  decline  in  grouse  bags,  at  Langholm 
and  many  other  moors,  is  a simple 
consequence  of  habitat  loss  and  degradation, 
probably  due  mainly  to  increasing  sheep 
numbers.  A very  real  issue,  therefore,  to  be 
addressed  in  partnership  with  upland 
landowners,  is  tire  problem  of  overgrazing. 

Turning  to  tire  present,  if  all  other  grouse 
moors  are  currently  persecution-free,  then 
there  is  nothing  to  concern  their  owrrers;  the 
Langholm  experience  cannot  apply  to  them. 
Landowners’  concerns  over  the  findings  at 
Langholm  (although  not  at  Moor  C)  can  be 
based  only  on  a tacit  admission  that  illegal 
raptor  persecution  is  rife. 

What  of  the  future?  If  raptor  persecution 
were  to  cease  completely,  then,  in  time,  there 
might  be  other  grouse  moors  which  would 
resemble  Langholm,  with  high  raptor  densities 
and  low  grouse  bags,  but  also  many  which 
would  be  unaffected  because  they  resembled 
Moor  C.  This  work  has  not  told  us  how  many 
grouse  moors  would  fall  into  each  category'  or 
where  they  would  be. 

This  study,  and  that  by  the  RSPB  on  Hen 
Harrier  persecution,  provides  much-needed 
scientific  evidence  on  which  to  base 
discussions  about  the  future  management  of 
upland  Britain.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for 
upland-moor  owners  to  dismiss  tire  evidence 
of  widespread  illegal  persecution  of  raptors.  It 
also  seems  that  past  grazing  levels  influence  the 
numbers  of  Hen  Harriers  which  a moor  might 
support.  Conservationists  must,  however, 
accept  that  raptors  at  Langholm  have  reduced 
the  levels  of  grouse  bags,  and  would  do  so  on 
some  other  moors  if  raptor  persecution  were  to 
cease  more  widely  in  tire  uplands. 
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All  records  have  been  accepted  by  the  relevant  national  rarities  committee, 
unless  marked  by  an  asterisk(*). 

Records  are  included  only  if  they  have  been  sent  by  the  official  national 
representative,  each  of  whom  is  listed  at  the  end  of  this  report,  or  have  been 
published  in  the  relevant  national  journal  (these  sources  are  always 
acknowledged) . 

As  well  as  covering  the  whole  of  Europe,  records  notified  by  the  national 
representatives  for  adjacent  countries  within  the  Western  Palearctic  are  also 
included. 

This  forty-second  six-monthly  report  includes  officially  notified  records 
from  38  countries. 

These  summaries  aim  to  include  all  records  of:  (1)  significant  breeding- 
range  expansions  or  contractions;  (2)  major  irruptions  of  erupting  species;  (3) 
Asiatic  vagrants;  (4)  Nearctic  species  (excluding  ducks,  waders  and  gulls  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  they  are  regular);  (5)  other  extralimital 
vagrants;  and  (6)  major  national  rarities,  including  die  first  five  national 
records  even  if  the  species  is  common  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  records  refer  to  nationally  accepted  records  of 
single  individuals. 


Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Census:  855  breeding  pairs 
and  an  additional  1,295  adults  located,  total 
population  estimated  at  3,010  adults, 
including  935  breeding  pairs  ( Bird  Study  44: 
194-205). 

Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps 
IRELAND  Third  record:  North  Slob,  Co. 
Wexford,  on  2nd  January  1995  (Irish  Birds 
5:  447). 

Netherlands  First  record:  Akersloot, 
Noord-Holland,  on  19th-21st  April  1997. 

Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus 

ICELAND  Fourth  record:  29th  October  1995 
(Bliki  18:  28). 

Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus 
FRANCE  Influx:  about  600  in  winter  1995/96, 
at  least  double  mean  numbers,  with  main 
influx  in  second  half  of  February  and  first 
half  of  March  1996  ( Omithos  4:  41-43). 

Black-browed  Albatross  Diomedea 
melanophris 

IRELAND  Vagrant:  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co. 
Cork,  on  2nd  May  1995  (Irish  Birds  5:  449). 

Yellow-nosed  Albatross  Diomedea 
chlororhynchos 

NORWAY  First  record:  at  64°28'N  09°45'W 
on  13  th  April  1994  ( Var  Fugle  fauna  18: 
266-267). 


Madeira  / Soft-plumaged  / Cape  Verde 
Petrel  Pierodroma  madeiral mollis/ Jeae 
AZORES  Second  record:  35°07'N  22°37'W  on 
17th  August  1996. 

Ireland  Vagrants:  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co. 
Cork,  on  27th  July  1995,  Bridges  of  Ross, 
Co.  Clare,  on  25th  August  1995  and 
Brandon  Point,  Co.  Kerry,  on  26th  August 
1995  (seven  previous  records;  Irish  Birds  5: 
449). 

ISRAEL  Vagrant:  Eilat  on  25th  March  1997*. 

Bulwer’s  Petrel  Bulweria  bulwerii 
FRANCE  Fifth  record:  off  Sete,  Herault,  on 
19th  May  1997*. 

Balearic  Shearwater  Puffinus  mauretanicus 
Spain  Overwintering:  recent  counts  show 
that  almost  whole  population,  some  8,000- 
11,000  individuals,  stays  from  November  to 
February  along  coasts  of  Catalonia  and 
Valencia  (. Ardeola  42:  161-166). 

Balearic/Levantine  Shearwater  Puffinus 
mauretanicus! yelkouan 

Germany  Third  to  fifth  records:  I Ieligoland 
on  30th  August  1995,  31st  August  1995  and 
24th  September  1995  (. Limicola  11:  159). 

European  Storm-petrel  Hydrobales 
pelagicus 

Finland  First  and  second  records:  Tuusula, 
near  Helsinki,  on  15th  January  1996,  and 
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Tervola,  near  Kemi,  on  16th  November 
1996  (both  individuals  in  weak  condition, 
died  on  following  day). 

Leach’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanodroma 
leucorhoa 

MOROCCO  Unusually  large  numbers:  along 
north  Adantic  coast  in  late  December  1996, 
including  1,454  individuals  flying  northwest 
during  2'/2-hour  seawatch  off  Larache  and 
several  flying  nearby  in  lower  Loukkos  valley 
up  to  17  km  inland  on  24tii. 

Northern  Gannet  Monts  bassanus 
GREAT  Britain  Census:  in  Scodand,  12 
colonies  totalling  167,407  occupied  sites  in 
1994-95,  revealing  an  increase  of  an  average 
of  2.4%  p.a.  since  1984-85  (Scot.  Birds  19: 
10-27). 

Double-crested  Cormorant  Phalacrocomx 
auritus 

Ireland  First  record:  Claddagh,  Co. 

Galway,  from  18di  November  1995  to  6th 
January  1996  (Irish  Birds  5:  436-439,  450). 

Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis 
Bulgaria  Census:  210  at  main  breeding 
area,  Tyulenovo,  Dobrich  Region,  and  near 
Kaliakra  Cape  on  12th  February  1997  (Za 
Ptitzite  1:  13). 

FINLAND  Fourth  record:  Tunnholmen,  near 
Porvoo,  on  23rd  May  1996. 

White  Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus 
PORTUGAL  First  record  (but  origin 
uncertain):  immature,  probably  diird-year, 
Lagoa  de  Santo  Andre,  Setubal,  on  19th 
August  1995,  and  one  almost  certainly  die 
same  bird  at  Estuario  do  Tejo,  Lisboa,  on 
8th  October  1995  (Pardela  3(5):  7). 

SPAIN  Fifth  record  (vagrant/escape):  4th 
August  1995  (Ardeola  44:  121). 
SWITZERLAND  Presumed  escape:  23rd 

August  1996  (one  previous  record  this 
century;  Om.  Beob.  94:  205). 

Great  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris 
DENMARK  Ilighest-ever  numbers:  192-231 
booming  males  in  1995  (DOFT  91:  10). 

Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus 
MALTA  First  breeding  records:  pair  raised 
broods  of  three  and  five  at  is-Simar  Nature 
Reserve  in  1997. 

NORWAY  Fourth  and  fifth  records:  lldi  June 
1993  and  6di-7di  September  1994  (Brit. 
Birds  87:  3;  88:  264;  Var  Fuglefauna  18:  267). 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 

HUNGARY  Fifth  record:  7th-9th  June  1989 

(Aquila  102:  203). 


SPAIN  Continuing  range  expansion:  first 
colony  in  Northern  Meseta  established  since 
1993  at  Coreses,  Zamora  province  (Ardeola 
43:  241). 

Western  Reef  Egret  Egretta  gularis 
FRANCE  Summering:  two  adults  in 

Camargue  during  July  1997*  at  least 
(breeding  with  Littie  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 
possible) . 

PORTUGAL  First  record:  dark  morph  at 
Castro  Martin,  Faro,  on  18th  May  1995 
(Pardela  3(5):  7). 

Great  White  Egret  Egretta  alba 
AUSTRIA  Record  breeding  numbers:  at  least 
737  pairs  in  Lake  Neusiedl/Burgenland  in 
1997. 

BELARUS  Second  and  third  breeding  records: 
single  pair  breeding  in  colony  of  Grey 
Flerons  Ardea  cinerea  in  Pinsk  district  and 
eight  pairs  breeding  in  colony  of  Grey 
Herons  and  Great  Cormorants  Phalacrocorax 
carbo  in  Luninets  district,  both  in  Brest 
region,  in  1 997  (first  was  in  1 994) . 
GERMANY  High  numbers:  over  172  records 
in  1995  (cf.  295  records  in  previous  18 
years;  Limicola  11:  161-165). 

LATVIA  Male  paired  with  female  Grey  Heron 
Ardea  cinerea  on  Lake  Engure,  Talsi,  in 
summer  1997  and  successfully  reared  four 
hybrid  young  (plate  4,  on  page  56). 

POLAND  First  breeding  record  since  1863: 
three  pairs  (one  nest  with  eggs)  at  Biebrza 
Marshes  in  May  1997. 

Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea 
great  Britain  Flighest-ever  breeding 
numbers:  total  in  England  and  Wales 
increased  to  over  7,100  pairs  in  1995,  the 
highest  estimate  in  the  68  years  of  the  BTO’s 
Heronries  Census  (BTO  News  205:  9). 
LATVIA  See  Great  White  Egret  Egretta  alba. 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 
UKRAINE  Census:  490-560  pairs  in  mid 
1990s  (Proc.  Ukrainske  Om.  Tovarystvo  1: 
208-215). 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia 
CZECH  REPUBLIC  Best-ever  years:  totals  of 
853  occupied  nests,  with  2,1 16  young  reared 
from  716  nests  in  1994,  and  796  occupied 
nests,  with  1,703  young  reared  from  635 
nests  in  1995  (cf.  Brit.  Birds  88:  27). 
Denmark  Census:  six  pairs  fledged  1 1 
juveniles  in  1995  (cf.  six  pairs  with  19 
juveniles  in  1994;  DOFT  91:  11). 
Netherlands  Census:  224  pairs  in  1994. 
SPAIN  Winter  census:  7,594  during  early 
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1995,  most  in  southwest  (51%  in 
Guadalquivir  marshes,  28%  in  Extremadura 
region;  La  Garcilla  96:  42-43). 

Marabou  Stork  Leploplilos  cnmeniferus 
PORTUGAL  First  record:  ringed  individual 
(probable  escape)  at  Cachopos,  Estuario  do 
Sado,  Setubal,  from  17th  October  1996  to  at 
least  15th  February  1997. 

Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus 
SPAIN  Breeding  records:  four  pairs  raised 
nine  young  at  Ebro  Delta  and  seven  pairs 
raised  17  young  at  Guadalquivir  marshes  in 
spring  1996  ( Ardeola  43:  242). 

Sacred  Ibis  Threskiomis  aethiopicus 
canary  ISLANDS  Third  and  fourth  records: 
five  on  Fuerteventura  in  April  1996  and  two 
there  in  February  1997*. 

SPAIN  Second  record  (first  for  Peninsular 
Spain):  27th  February  and  16th- 17th  June 

1995  (. Ardeola  44:  121). 

Eurasian  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia 
FRANCE  New  breeding  site:  five  pairs  at  Orx, 
Landes,  in  1997. 

Greater  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  ruber 
SPAIN  Best-ever  breeding  season  at  Fuente  de 
Piedra:  more  than  13,000  young  fledged  from 
16,000  pairs  in  1996  {Medio  Ambiente  25:  18). 

Lesser  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  minor 
SPAIN  Third  record  (vagrant/escape):  17th 
February  1995  {Ardeola  44:  121-122). 

White-faced  Whistling  Duck  Dendrocygna 
viduala 

GERMANY  Presumed  escapes:  Niedersachsen 
on  15th  May  1995  and  three  in  Hessen  on 
4th  June  to  8th  July  1995  ( Limicola  11:  201). 

Whooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus 
GERMANY  First  breeding  records:  first 
attempt,  in  1994,  failed,  but  in  1995  and 

1996  two  pairs  bred  successfully,  and  other 
adults  also  present  {Limicola  11:  76-81). 

Bean  Goose  Anser  fabalis 
SPAIN  Wintering  population  decline:  from 
about  6,000  during  1960s  to  just  21  in  1996 
{Quercus  129:  35-38). 

Bar-headed  Goose  Anser  indicus 
Ukraine  Presumed  escapes:  flock  of  nine  in 
Rozdilna  on  2nd  April  1994,  assumed  to 
originate  from  Askaniya-Nova  Zoo  {Proc. 
Ukrainske  Om.  Tovarystvo  1:  220). 

Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis 
HUNGARY  First  record:  adult  at  FertSujlak 
from  7th  February  to  2nd  April  1997. 

SPAIN  Third  record:  26ih  November  1995 
{Ardeola  44:  122). 


Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis 
Belarus  Second  record:  two  in  River 
Pripyat  floodplain  on  20th  March  1997 
(first  was  in  1988). 

Bulgaria  First  record:  adult  with  about  830 
White-fronted  Geese  Anser  albifrons,  45  Red- 
breasted Geese  B.  ruficollis  and  eight  Greylag 
Geese  A.  anser  near  Durankulak  Lake  on 
15th  March  1997  {Za  Ptitzite  1:  13). 

Brent  Goose  Branta  bernicla 

ICELAND  Fourth  record  of  Nearctic  race 

nigricans : 25th  April  1995  {Bliki  18:  29). 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis 
Spain  Fourth  record:  21st-22nd  January 
1995  {Ardeola  44:  124). 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea 
NORWAY  Influx:  ten  records  involving  30 
individuals  in  1994  (cf.  46  previous  records 
involving  59  individuals;  Var  Fuglefauna  18: 
269-270). 

Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna 
Czech  republic  Second  breeding  record: 
one  pair  reared  one  young  near  Mydlovary, 
southern  Bohemia,  on  16th  June  1996. 

Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata 
Hungary  Second  breeding  record  this 
century:  successful  for  second  consecutive 
year  at  Petohaza  in  1997. 

SPAIN  Fifth  record:  21st  and  25th  October 
1995  {Ardeola  44:  124). 

SWITZERLAND  Census  and  status:  breeding 
first  recorded  in  1958  at  Basle  and  regularly 
since  1974  near  Solothum;  by  summer  1995, 
naturalised  lowlands  population  (almost 
exclusively  below  500  m asl)  estimated  at 
about  200  individuals,  including  about  10-15 
breeding  pairs  {Om.  Beob.  94:  53-62). 
UKRAINE  First  breeding  record  in  Western 
Ukraine:  pair  reared  seven  young  at 
Cholhyni,  Javoriv  district,  L’vov  region, 
during  July-August  1996. 

American  Wigeon  Anas  atnericana 
FINLAND  Vagrant:  15th  May  1995  (17 
previous  records;  Alula  3:  85). 

Iceland  Vagrants:  one  overwintering  from 

1994  and  one  new  individual  in  1995  {Bliki 
18:  29). 

morocco  Fifth  record:  adult  male  at  Sidi 
Bourhaba  on  22nd  December  1996*. 

Falcated  Duck  Anas  falcata 
PORTUGAL  First  record  (but  origin 
uncertain):  male  in  eclipse  shot  at  Paul  do 
Boquilobo,  Santarem,  on  25th  December 

1995  {Pardela  3(5):  7). 
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Gadwall  Anas  strepera 
great  Britain  Record  winter  numbers: 
counts  for  the  Wetland  Bird  Survey  topped 
10,000  for  the  first  time  in  November/ 
December  1994. 

Common  Teal  Anas  crecca 
FINLAND  Vagrant  of  Nearctic  race 
carolinensis : 14th  April  1995  (14  previous 
records;  Alula  3:  85). 

great  Britain  Highest-ever  numbers  of  race 
carolinensis-.  38  in  1995  (Brit.  Birds  90:  418). 
ICELAND  Vagrant  of  race  carolinensis-.  ten  in 

1995  (44  previous  records;  Bliki  18:  29). 
NETHERLANDS  Vagrants  of  race  carolinensis-. 
two  during  6th-20th  April  1995  ( Dutch 
Birding  19:  101). 

PORTUGAL  Third  record  of  race  carolinensis-. 
14th  January  to  3rd  April  1995  (Pardela 
3(5):  7). 

SPAIN  Vagrant  of  race  carolinensis-.  28th 
December  1994  to  18th  February  1995, 
and,  perhaps  same,  28th  December  1995  to 
12th  February  1996  ( Ardeola  44:  124). 

Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes 
canary  islands  First  record:  T enerife  from 
5th  Januarv  to  3rd  April  1995  ( Ardeola  44: 
124-125). 

ICELAND  Vagrants:  two  in  1995  (26  previous 
records;  Bliki  18:  29-30). 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors 
FINLAND  Vagrants:  23rd-24th  April  1995, 
7th  May  1995  and  27th-30th  May  1995 
(seven  previous  records;  Alula  3:  85). 
GERMANY  Vagrants:  5 fit  May  1995  and  7th- 
10th  May  1995  (Lirnicola  11:  168). 

ICELAND  Vagrant:  9th- 15th  October  1995 
(eight  previous  records;  Bliki  18:  30). 
MOROCCO  Vagrant:  female  at  Sidi  Bourhaba 
on  22nd  December  1996*  (11  previous 
records). 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrant:  adult  male  on  18th 
February  1995  (Dutch  Birding  19:  101). 
NORWAY  Second  record:  16th  May  1994 
(Var  Fuglefauna  18:  270). 

SWITZERLAND  Third  and  fourth  records: 
6th- 15th  May  1996  and  26th  & 29th  June 

1996  (Ora.  Beob.  94:  195). 

Cinnamon  Teal  Anas  cyanoptera 
SPAIN  First  record  (escape/vagrant):  18th 
October  to  3rd  November  1994  (Ardeola  44: 
124). 

Marbled  Duck  Marmaronetta  angustirostris 
canary  islands  First  recent  breeding 
record:  on  Fuerteventura,  seven  adults  and 
18  downy  young  on  12th  July  1997,  pair 
with  two  young  in  August  and  total  of  24 
individuals  in  September. 


Germany  Presumed  escape:  8th-9th  August 

1995  (Lirnicola  11:  203). 

Switzerland  Presumed  escapes:  two  on 
5th-6th  April  1996  (two  previous  records; 
Ora.  Beob.  94:  205). 

Redhead  Aythya  americana 

great  Britain  First  record:  8th-27th  March 

1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  464). 

Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  co/laris 
Belgium  Vagrants:  male  at  various  sites 
from  17th  November  1990  to  13  th  February 
1994,  and  female  on  2nd  January'  1993  and 
21st  October  1993  to  22nd  April  1994  (five 
other  records;  Aves  33:  172-173). 

Germany  Vagrants:  13th-27th  February 
1995  and  27th  April  to  28th  May  1995 
(Lirnicola  11:1 68) . 

Iceland  Vagrant:  9th-20th  October  1994 
(29  previous  records;  Bliki  18:  31). 
NETHERLANDS  Vagrants:  adult  males  on  9th- 
17th  April  1995  and  3rd  May  1995  (Dutch 
Birding  19:  101). 

Spain  Vagrants:  two  first-winter  males  and 
three  females  at  Gozon,  Asturias,  from  31st 
October  1994  (see  Brit.  Birds  90:  82,  where 
locality  erroneously  given  as  Aviles),  with 
one  female  staying  until  27th  November  and 
the  two  males  and  one  female  until  8th  April 
1995;  adult  male  and  two  females  at  nearby 
Gijon,  Asturias,  from  26th  December  1994 
to  16th  February,  the  two  females  perhaps 
coming  from  previous  locality  (Ardeola  44: 
124-125). 

SWITZERLAND  Vagrant:  female  on  9th- 13  th 
April  1996,  not  9th-21st  as  given  in  Brit. 
Birds  90:  82  (Ora.  Beob.  94:  195). 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca 
MOROCCO  Second  breeding  record:  female 
with  seven  young  at  Sidi  Bourhaba  in  late 
April  1997  (first  was  at  Lower  Loukkos 
marshes,  near  Larache,  100  km  farther 
north,  in  April  1991,  Brit.  Birds  85:  446). 

Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis 
DENMARK  Second  record:  female  at 

Harboorc,  W-Jutland,  from  25th  March  to 
16th  April  1997*. 

Ireland  Second  record:  Lough  Neagh  on 
25th-26th  March  1995  (Irish  Birds  5:  454). 
Netherlands  First  record:  21st  November 
1994  to  21st  June  1995  (Dtttch  Birding  18: 
111;  19:  101). 

PORTUGAL  First  record  (but  origin 
uncertain):  male  at  Ilhavo,  Aveiro,  on  7th- 
15th  December  1995  (Pardela  3(5):  8). 
Switzerland  Presumed  escape:  7th  January 
to  9th  March  1996  (three  previous  records 
involving  one  individual;  Orn.  Beob.  94:  205). 
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Harlequin  Duck  Histrionicus  histnonicus 
NORWAY  Third  record:  male  at  Bognelva, 
Alta,  Finnmark,  on  21st  June  1991  (after 
reconsideration,  only  one  record  prior  to 
1986  is  accepted,  and  die  1994  record,  Bril. 
Birds  89:  250,  becomes  the  fourth,  not  the 
seventh). 

Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra 
BELARUS  Fifth  record  and  first  in  breeding 
season:  Klichev  district,  Mogilev  region,  on 
17th  June  1996. 

Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata 
FINLAND  Vagrants:  1st  May  1995,  23rd  June 
1995,  31st  Julv  1995  (32  previous  records; 
Alula  3:  85). 

GERMANY  First  this  century:  three  at 
Westerheversand,  Schleswig-Holstein,  on 
20di-24th  December  1 995  ( Liniicola  1 1 : 
169). 

ICEI  .AND  Vagrant:  22nd  July  1995  (26 
previous  records;  Bliki  18:  31). 

NORWAY  Vagrants:  two  in  1993  and  three  in 

1994  (Var  Fuglefauna  18:  271). 

SPAIN  Vagrants:  two,  on  1st  October  1995 
and  19th  November  to  30th  December 

1995  (Ardeola  44:  126). 

Velvet  Scoter  Melanitta  fusca 
Finland  First  record  of  Siberian  race 
stejnegeri : male  at  Kemio,  southwestern 
Finland,  from  27th  May  to  8th  June  1996. 
ICELAND  First  record  of  Nearctic  race 
deglandi : adult  male  paired  with  nesting 
female  Common  Eider  Somatena  mollissima 
in  northwest  Iceland  on  3rd  June  1993  (Bliki 
18:  31,  65-67). 

Bufflehead  Bucephala  albeola 

Germany  Presumed  escape:  25th  May  to 

26th  July  1995  ( Umicola  11:  203). 

Barrow’s  Goldeneye  Bucephala  islandica 
GERMANY  Presumed  escapes:  two,  on  16th 
April  to  7di  May  1995  and  7th-21st  May 
1995  (Umicola  11:  203). 

Hooded  Merganser  Lophodytes  cucullatus 
GERMANY  Presumed  escapes:  three,  on  5th 
February  to  4th  March  1995,  30th  April  to 
4th  July  1995  and  8th-28th  December  1995 
(Liniicola  1 1 : 203). 

NORWAY  Deletion:  report  of  1st  June  1986 
(Brit.  Birds  82:  15-16)  no  longer  acceptable 
(Var  Fuglefauna  18:  296). 

Smew  Mergellus  albellus 

Denmark  I lighcst-cver  numbers:  over  800 

at  Bogo,  Zealand,  on  25th-27th  January 

1997. 


Goosander  Mergus  merganser 
GREAT  Britain  Census  total:  about  2,600 
pairs  nested  on  rivers  in  Britain  in  1987,  and 
probably  fewer  than  another  100  pairs  at 
non-riverine  sites  (Bird  Study  44:  1-12). 
ITALY  First  breeding  record:  female  with  five 
ducklings  about  50  days  old  at  Lago  del 
Corlo,  Venetia,  in  early  July  1996  (Rw.  hal. 
Om.  66:  172,  207-210). 

Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jarnaicensis 

icei  AND  Status:  ten  individuals  in  1995,  but 

no  breeding  recorded  (Bliki  18:  32). 

White-headed  Duck  Oxyura  leucocephala 
GREECE  Record  numbers:  2,213  at  Lake 
Vistonia  on  1 5th  January  1997. 

Turkey  Vulture  Cathartes  aura 
DENMARK  First  record  (presumed  escape): 
Skagen,  N-Jutland,  on  lst-3rd  June  1997*. 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Perm  ptilorhyncus 
EGYPT  First  record:  Bir  El  Ambagi,  7 km 
west  of  Quseir,  on  9th  May  1996  (Bull. 
Africa) i Bird  Club  4:  31). 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus 
GERMANY  Vagrant:  Storbeck,  Brandenburg, 
on  10th  May  1995  (Liniicola  11:  169). 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 
IRKIAND  Fifth  record:  two  localities  in  Co. 
Wicklow  on  10th- 11th  April  1995  (Irish 
Birds  5:  456). 

Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 
BELARUS  Third  breeding  record  since  1950s: 
pair  breeding  near  Grodno  in  mid  June  1997 
(previous  records  were  in  1985  and  1994, 
Brit.  Birds  89:  29). 

Spain  Steep  decline  on  Menorca,  Balearic 
Islands:  only  12  pairs  in  1995,  compared  with 
about  135  during  1980s  (Quercus  121:  44). 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla 
DENMARK  Highest-ever  autumn  numbers: 
62  during  autumn  migration,  including  38 
in  Zealand  (DOFT  91:  20). 

Bald  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus 
Ireland  First  and  second  records:  juvenile 
shot  near  Garrison,  Co.  Fermanagh,  on  1 1th 
January  1973,  previously  accepted  as  White- 
tailed Eagle  II.  albicilla , but  specimen  re- 
examined, and  juvenile  caught  near 
Castleisland,  Co.  Kern-,  on  15th  November 
1987  (Irish  Birds  5:  456). 

Lammergeier  Gypaetus  barbatus 
FRANCE  Vagrant  outside  new  breeding  range 
in  Alps:  near  Pontarlier,  Doubs,  on  18th 
June  1997.  First  breeding  record  in  Haute- 
Savoie:  one  young  reared  in  1997,  following 
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re-establishment  project. 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrants  from  re- 
establishment scheme  in  Haute-Savoie, 
France:  two  first-summers,  on  20th  May 
1997  and  25th-26th  May  1997  {Dutch 
Birding  19:  121-123). 

Griffon  Vulture  Gyps  fulvus 
FRANCE  Influx  outside  breeding  area:  Dole, 
Jura,  on  11th  May  1997*,  13  at  Rocroi, 
Ardennes,  on  27th  May  1997,  four  in 
Plateau  de  Millevaches,  Correze,  at 
beginning  of  June  1997,  and  two  in  Marne 
departement  on  12th  June  1997. 

Monk  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  Achouria,  Pyrenees- 

Atlantiques,  on  1st  May  1997*.  New 
breeding  site:  four  pairs  nested, 

unsuccessfully,  in  Cevennes  in  spring  1 997*. 

Short-toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus 
NORWAY  First  record:  Aursnes-Gaddal, 

Ulstein,  More  og  Romsdal,  on  18th  July  1988. 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 
great  BRITAIN  Declining  nesting  success: 
BTO  has  issued  high  alert  owing  to 
significant  decline  in  clutch  size  over  last  25 
years  and  possible  increases  in  rates  of  nest 
loss  during  incubation  {BTO  Nezus  207:  5). 

Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus 
SPAIN  Population  estimate:  3,600-4,600 
breeding  pairs  {Quercus  121:  18-21). 

Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus 
SPAIN  Third  record:  14th  November  1995 
{Ardeola  44:  127). 

Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus 
SPAIN  Second  record:  Ebro  Delta  on  17th 
January  1996  {La  Garcilla  97:  46). 

Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga 

SPAIN  Fifth  record:  28th  October  to  17th 

November  1995  {Ardeola  44:  127). 

Eastern  Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca 
UKRAINE  Status:  estimate  of  numbers  falling 
to  seven  pairs  in  mid  1980s  probably  too 
pessimistic;  over  50  pairs  breeding  in  mid 
1990s,  and  real  number  possibly  about  75 
pairs  (Proc.  Ukrainske  Om.  Tovaiystvo  1: 
45-49). 

Booted  Eagle  Hieraaetus  pennants 
GERMANY  First  breeding  record:  pair  reared 
two  young  in  Sachsen-Anhalt  in  April- 
September  1995  {Limicola  10:  171-177;  11: 
170). 

NETHERLANDS  Third  record:  1 3th-2 1 st  & 
26th  July  1995  {Dutch  Birding  19:  100,  101, 
170-176). 


Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus 
Denmark  Below-average  numbers  in  1994. 
Deletion:  influx  of  475-490  in  1994,  Brit. 
Birds  90:  83,  related  to  Peregrine  Falcon  F. 
peregrinus. 

Finland  Influx:  32  in  1995,  most  in 
September  (as  good  or  better  years  only 
1979,  1990,  1992  and  1993;  Alula  3:  87). 
Massive  invasion:  82,  mostly  juveniles,  from 
15th  August  to  22nd  September  1996. 

Amur  Falcon  Falco  amurensis 
ITALY  First  record:  Calabria,  Strait  of 
Messina,  on  29th  April  1995  (Riv.  Ital.  Om. 
66:  173). 

Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus 
FRANCE  Range  expansion:  one  pair  nested 
successfully  in  Pas-de-Calais  departement  in 
1997. 

HUNGARY  First  breeding  record:  Northern 
Hungary  in  1997  (after  being  extinct  for 
some  20  years). 

Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Loss  of  biomass:  birds  lost 
from  the  breeding  population  between  1976 
and  1996  would  together  weigh  over  200 
tonnes  {BTO  News  210/211:  23). 

Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 
great  BRITAIN  High  numbers:  111  in  1995 
{Brit.  Birds  90:  421). 

Baillon’s  Crake  Porzana  pusilla 
Finland  Fifth  and  sixth  records:  12th  June 
to  15th  July  1995  and  14th  June  to  1st  July 
1995  (fourth  was  in  1989;  Alula  3:  87). 

Striped  Crake  Porzana  marginalis 
ITALY  First  record:  Livorno  on  4th  January 
1997,  died  on  5th*. 

Corn  Crake  Crex  crex 
IRELAND  Probable  decrease:  drop  of  about 
24%  between  1996  and  1997,  with 
stabilisation  in  population  of  the  Shannon 
Callows,  but  decreases  in  Donegal  and 
Mayo  (the  Corncrake  Conservation  Project, 
operated  by  BirdWatch  Ireland,  with 
funding  from  the  National  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Sendee,  the  RSPB  and  the  EU 
LIFE  Fund,  involves  payment  of  grants  to 
farmers  to  delay  the  mowing  of  pastures 
until  late  in  the  season). 

Allen’s  Gallinule  Porphymla  alleni 
Portugal  Second  record:  first-winter 

captured  and  ringed  at  Penamacor,  Castelo 
Branco,  on  8th  January  1992,  released  at 
Lagoa  de  Albufeira,  Setubal,  on  10th 
January  (first  was  in  April  1990,  Brit.  Birds 
90:  83;  Pardela  3(5):  8-9). 
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SPAIN  Vagrant:  28th  December  1995 

(Ardeola  44:  127). 

Purple  Swamp-hen  Porphyrio  porphyrio 
morocco  Southward  range  extension:  first 
breeding  record  at  Sidi  Bourhaba  (c.  100 
km  south  of  nearest  previous  breeding  site) 
on  25th  April  1997. 

SPAIN  Successful  re-establishment  project: 
60  breeding  pairs  at  Aiguamolls  de 
l’Emporda  Natural  Park,  Girona  {La 
Garcilla  97:  46). 

Common  Crane  Crus  grus 

DENMARK  Census:  eight  pairs  with  nine 

juveniles  in  1995  {DOFT  91:  23). 

Ukraine  Census:  490-560  pairs  in  mid 
1990s  ( Proc . Ukrainske  Orn.  Tovarystvo  1: 
192-200). 

Demoiselle  Crane  Anthropoides  virgo 
FINLAND  Vagrant:  1 6th-2 1 st  June  1995 

(seven  previous  records;  Alula  3:  87). 
Hungary  Third  record:  16th  July  to  19th 
September  1993  {Aquila  102:  204). 
netheri^ands  Second  record:  1st  May  1995 
{Dutch  Birding  19:  102). 

Little  Bustard  Tetrax  tetrax 
FRANCE  Census:  1,087-1,256  singing  males 
in  1996  (cf.  1,247-1,398  in  1995),  and 
‘species  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction  in  open 
cultivated  plains  of  Prance’  {Omithos  4:  73- 
77). 

Houbara  Bustard  Chlamydotis  undulata 
CANARY  ISLANDS  Census:  estimate  of  527 
individuals,  with  18  on  Graciosa,  268  on 
Lanzarote  and  241  on  Fuerteventura,  in 
November-December  1994  {Ardeola  44:  61- 
69). 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 
ESTONIA  First  record:  male  at  Tallinn  on 
lllh  May  1997*. 

Finland  Second  record:  Aland  Islands  on 
5th-7th  and  15  th- 16th  September  1996. 
NORWAY  Fifth  record:  8th  May  to  5th  June 
1993  ( Var  Fuglefauna  18:  274). 

Avocet  Recuruirostra  avosetta 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Record  winter  count: 
Wetland  Bird  Survey  revealed  2,707  on 
English  estuaries  in  November  1994. 

Crab-plover  Dromas  ardeola 
ISRAEL  Third  record:  two  at  Ma’agan 
Mikhael  on  20th  July  1997  (previous  records 
concerned  two  at  Ma’agan  Mikhael  on  9th 
June  1987  and  four  at  Eilat  on  10th  July 
1987). 


Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor 
PORTUGAL  Fourth  record:  Luz,  Lagos,  Faro, 
on  9th  June  1996. 

Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  tiordmanm 
Belarus  Third  record:  River  Pripyat,  near 
mouth  of  River  Sluch,  on  12th  August  1996. 
Switzerland  Second  record:  29th-31st 
October  1995  (Ora.  Beoh.  94:  197). 

Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius 
MALTA  Third  breeding  record:  pair  at 
Ghadira  Nature  Reserve  bred  in  spring 
1997  for  third  successive  year,  rearing  tlrree 
young. 

Semipalmated  Plover  Charadrius 
semipalmatus 

AZORES  Fourth  record:  adult  in  breeding 
plumage  on  12th- 13th  August  1995 
{Pardela  3(5):  8-9). 

Kittlitz’s  Plover  Charadrius  pecuarius 
CYPRUS  Third  record:  10th  and  12lh  March 
1995  {Cyprus  Oru.  Soc.  (1957)  Ann.  Rep.  43: 
71). 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 
SPAIN  Census:  154-177  breeding  pairs  on 
Mallorca,  Balearic  Islands  in  1995  {Annuari 
Omitdlogic  de  les  Balears  10:  37-39). 

Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii 
CYPRUS  Status:  ‘seen  in  every  month  of  the 
year  in  small  numbers’  in  Paphos 
Lighthouse  area,  with  ‘2  breeding  reports’  in 
July  1996,  and  records  from  nine  other  sites 
(Cyprus  Om.  Soc.  (1957)  Ann.  Rep.  43:  28). 
GERMANY  Third  record:  14th- 15th  August 

1995  (Umicola  9:  333;  11:  172). 

HUNGARY  Second  record:  male  on  Csaj-to, 
Tomorkeny,  and  then  at  Szeged,  Feher-to, 
from  24th  May  to  10th  June  1997*. 

Caspian  Plover  Charadrius  asiaticus 
CYPRUS  Vagrants:  20th  April  1987,  12th- 
13th  April  1992  and  17th  April  1996  (four 
other  records). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Fifth  record:  3rd-4th  June 

1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  469,  473). 

Dotterel  Charadrius  niorinellus 
ITALY  Second  breeding  record  in  Alps:  pair 
raised  at  least  three  young  on  Val  Federia, 
Lombardy,  in  1994  (breeds  irregularly  in 
Apennines;  first  breeding  in  Alps  was  in 
1978;  Riv.  Ital.  Orn.  66:  3-8). 

American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica 
AZORES  Vagrant:  adult  on  9th-10th  August 
1995  (Pardela  3(5):  9). 
canary  i si .ands  Vagrant:  Tenerife  on  26th 
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October  1995  (Ardeola  44:  127-128). 
GERMANY  Third  record:  24th  September 
1995  ( Limicola  11:  173). 

Iceland  Vagrant:  found  dead  on  1st 
October  1995  (eight  previous  records;  Bliki 
18:  34). 

morocco  First  record:  first-summer  at 
Oued  Souss  estuary  on  24th-25th  April 
1997*. 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrant:  adult  on  16th- 19th 
October  1995  ( Dutch  Birding  19:  102). 
Norway  First  record:  adult  male  at  Ny- 
Alesund,  Svalbard,  on  12th  July  1995 
(previous  records,  Brit.  Birds  81:  17;  86:  40; 
Var  Fuglefauna  10:  93;  11:  90,  now  rejected). 
SPAIN  Vagrant:  5th  April  1994  ( Ardeola  44: 
128). 

Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva 
BELGIUM  First  record:  16th  September  1992 
( Aves  33:  175;  Mergus  10:  356-363;  Oriolus 
61:  31). 

CYPRUS  First  record:  August  1995  ( Cyprus 
Orn.  Soc.  (1957)  Ann.  Rep.  43:  3). 

FINLAND  Unprecedented  influx:  40  Pacific 
Golden  Plovers  and  nine  Pacific/American 
P.  dorninica,  almost  all  juveniles,  with 
maximum  of  three  together,  in  autumn  1 996 
(23  individuals  previously). 

Netherlands  Vagrant:  13th-  15  th 

September  1991  (total  now  of  15  accepted 
records;  Dutch  Birding  19:  102). 

SPAIN  First  record:  17th  August  1980 

(Ardeola  44:  127). 

American/Pacific  Golden  Plover 

Pluvialis  dominical fidv a 
FINLAND  See  Pacific  Golden  Plover,  above. 
NETHERLANDS  Vagrant:  19th-20th  August 
1995  ( Dutch  Birding  19:  102). 

SPAIN  Vagrant:  19th  March  1995  (Ardeola 
44:  128). 

Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius 
AUSTRIA  Third  and  fifth  records:  adult  at 
Kalsdorf,  Styria,  on  24th  October  1994  and 
male  at  River  Thaya  in  Lower  Austria  on 
13th  April  1997  (record  on  23rd  March 
1996,  Brit.  Birds  90:  242,  becomes  fourth). 
GERMANY  Vagrants:  five  in  1995,  on  19th 
March  to  2nd  April,  14th- 16th  April,  21st- 
24th  July,  12th  September  and  17th 
September  (Limicola  11:  173). 

HUNGARY  Fourth  record:  adult  in  Hortobagy 
for  about  one  month  from  8th  October 
1996. 

Netherlands  Vagrant:  8th-22nd  July  1995 
and  16th  October  1995  (27  previous 
records;  Dutch  Birding  19:  102). 


Poland  Vagrants:  adult  near  Zielona  Gora 
on  12th  April  1997  and  juvenile  at  Nyski 
Reservoir  on  17  th  August  1997  (six 
previous  records). 

Portugal  First  record:  Lagoa  de  Santo 
Andre,  Setubal,  on  21st-24th  October  1995 
(Pardela  3(5):  9). 

SPAIN  Vagrant:  15th  March  1995  (five 
previous  records  for  Peninsular  Spain  (and 
one  for  Canary  Islands);  Ardeola  44:  128). 
First  record  for  Balearic  Islands:  Albufera 
Lagoon,  Mallorca,  on  3rd  November  1996*. 
SWITZERLAND  Correction:  vagrant  noted  in 
Brit.  Birds  (90:  242)  was  on  2nd  April  1995, 
not  2nd  August  1995  (Orn.  Beob.  93:  334; 
Nos  Oiseaux  44:  36). 

White-tailed  Lapwing  Vanellus  leucurus 
CANARY  ISIA.NDS  First  record:  adult  on 
Tenerife  in  November  1978*. 

CYPRUS  Vagrant:  7th  March  1996  (Cyprus 
Orn.  Soc.  (1957)  Ann.  Rep.  43:  29). 
Denmark  First  record:  Tisso,  Zealand,  on 
13th- 14th  July  1997*,  moving  to  nearby 
Borreby  Mose  from  15th  July  to  1st  August 
1997*. 

FRANCE  Second  record:  19th-20th  June 
1996  (first  was  on  25th  November  1840; 
Omithos  4:  138). 

POLAND  Second  record:  adult  near 

Wladyslawowo  on  1 8th  May  1 997  (first  was 
in  April  1975). 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 
AUSTRIA  Census:  3,000-3,500  pairs  in  1996. 

Great  Knot  Calidris  tenuirostris 
great  Britain  Second  record:  13th 
October  to  5th  November  1996  (Brit.  Birds 
90:  471). 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla 
AZORES  Vagrant:  juvenile  on  23rd  August 
1995  (Pardela  3(5):  9). 

CANARY  islands  First  and  second  records: 
juvenile  on  Tenerife  in  October  1995*  and 
immature  there  in  May  1997*. 

MOROCCO  First  record:  Oued  Souss  on  5th 
May  1995  (Bull.  African  Bird  Club  4:  45-46). 
NETHERLANDS  Second  record:  18th- 19th 

July  1996  (Dutch  Birding  19:  185-187). 

Least  Sandpiper  Calidris  minutilla 
AZORES  Vagrants:  9th- 10th  August  1995 
and  23rd  August  1995  (Pardela  3(5):  9). 

White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis 
CANARY  ISLANDS  Vagrants:  five  in  October- 
November  1995  (Ardeola  44:  128). 
HUNGARY  First  record:  adult  near 

Dunateteden  on  18dt-24dt  May  1997*. 
Norway  Vagrants:  21st  July  1993  and  5th- 
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7th  August  1994  ( Var  Fuglefauna  18:  275). 
SPAIN  Vagrant:  20th  July  1994  ( Ardeola  44: 
128). 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos 
FINLAND  Vagrants:  4th  May  1995,  10th 
May  1995,  18th  May  1995  and  21st-23rd 
May  1995  (33  previous  records;  Alula  3: 
87). 

Germany  Vagrants:  five  in  1995,  on  20th 
May,  21st-22nd  May,  25th  May,  27th 
August  and  24th-27th  September  ( Umicola 
11:  173-174). 

HUNGARY  Vagrants:  11th  September  1994 
(11  previous  records;  Aqttila  102:  204); 
juvenile  at  Fertoujlak  on  1 5th-2 1 st 
September  1996  and  adult  at  Kis-kecskes, 
Hortobagy,  on  18th  September  1996. 
ICELAND  Vagrants:  four  in  September- 
October  1995  (26  previous  records;  Bliki 
18:  34). 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrants:  adult  from  29lh 
July  to  3rd  August  1995  and  juveniles  on 
5th-7th  August  1995  and  7th- 1 1 th  August 
1995  (67  previous  records;  Dutch  Birding 
19:  102). 

Norway  Vagrants:  10th  & 12th  June  1993 
and  23rd-28th  October  1993  (Far 
Fuglefauna  18:  276). 

PORTUGAL  Vagrant:  13th  October  1991 

C Ardeola  44:  128). 

Spain  Vagrants:  five  records  involving  six 
individuals  in  May,  July  and  September- 
October  1995  ( Ardeola  44:  128). 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Umicola  falcinellus 
FINLAND  Probably  largest-ever  concentration: 
1,400  in  Liminka  on  31st  May  1997. 

Stilt  Sandpiper  Micropalama  himantopus 
FRANCE  Fifth  record:  adult  at  Penestin, 
Morbihan,  on  26th  July  1997*. 

NORWAY  Second  record:  27th-30th  May 
1993  (not  26th-30th  May  1993  as  given  in 
Brit.  Birds  87:  7;  Var  Fuglefauna  18:  276). 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites 
subruficollis 

canary  isiands  Vagrant:  12th  October 
1995  C Ardeola  44:  128). 

GERMANY  Vagrants:  5th  September  1995  and 
18lh  September  1995  ( Umicola  11:  175). 
NORWAY  Vagrant:  25th  September  to  10th 
October  1994  (Var  Fuglefauna  18:  276). 
PORTUGAL  Second  record:  juvenile  on  22nd 
September  1994  ( Pardcla  3(5):  9-10). 

Spain  Vagrants:  4th  September  1990,  13th 
October  1994,  21st-24th  September  1995 
(. Ardeola  44:  128). 


Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
scolopaceus 

canary  ISLANDS  First  record:  adult  from 
January  to  April  1986*. 
morocco  Fourth  and  fifth  records: 
individual,  probably  first-winter,  at  Oued 
Souss  estuary  on  21st  November  1996*  and 
summer-plumaged  adult  there  during  at 
least  22nd-26th  April  1997*. 

NETHERLANDS  Vagrant:  26th-27th  May 
1995  (nine  previous  records;  Dutch  Birding 
19:  102). 

SPAIN  Fifth  and  sixth  records:  3rd-7th 
October  1995  and  14th-22nd  October  1995 
(Ardeola  44:  128,  130). 

Little  Curlew  Numenius  minutus 
finiand  First  record:  juvenile  on  Aland 
Islands  on  lst-2nd  October  1996  (not  just  1st 
October  1996  as  given  in  Brit.  Birds  90:  243). 

Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata 
ITALY  First  breeding  record:  two  pairs  nested 
in  Piedmont  in  1996,  after  two  pairs  on 
territory  in  1995  (Riv.  Ital.  Orn.  66:  173). 

Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia  longicauda 
NETHERLANDS  First  record:  28th  October 
1995  (Dutch  Birding  19:  100,  103). 

Norway  First  record:  about  22nd  October 
to  9th  November  1994  (Var  Fuglefauna  18: 
277). 

Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis 
LATVIA  Possible  range  expansion:  pair  near 
Lake  Babite,  Riga,  Jelgava,  in  summer  1997 
(regular  breeding  since  1974  only  at  Nagli, 
Rezekne) . 

Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca 
SPAIN  Third  record  (first  for  Balearics): 
Mallorca  from  16th  April  to  29th  June  1995 
(Ardeola  44:  130;  La  Garcilla  97:  46). 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  Jlavipes 
AUSTRIA  First  record:  Seewinkel/Burgenland 
on  10th  May  1997. 

CANARY  ISLANDS  Vagrant:  12th- 18th 

September  1995  and  probably  the  same 
individual  19th-20th  November  1995 
(Ardeola  44:  130). 

Netherlands  Third  record:  6th  August 
1995  (Dutch  Birding  19:  105). 

Norway  Vagrant:  1st  July  1993  (Far 
Fuglefauna  18:  279). 

SPAIN  Vagrant:  30th  April  1995  (Ardeola  44: 
130). 

Solitary  Sandpiper  Tringa  solitaria 
CHANNEL  islands  First  record:  juvenile  at 
Rue  des  Bergers,  Catel,  during  at  least  17th- 
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26th  August  1997. 

ICELAND  Third  record:  19th-29th  August 
1995  (Bliki  18:  35,  36;  Brit.  Birds  89:  34). 

Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus 
SWITZERLAND  Fourth  record:  22nd-29di 
September  1996  (Orn.  Beob.  94:  129-131, 
197). 

Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia 
AZORES  Vagrant:  12th- 15th  August  1995 
(Pardela  3(5):  10). 

canary  islands  Vagrant:  lldi  November 
to  1st  December  1995  (Ardeola  44:  131). 
MOROCCO  Second  record:  Oued  Souss  on 
5th  May  1995  (Bull.  African  Bird  Club  4: 
45-46). 

PORTUGAL  First  record:  Estuario  de  Sado, 
Setubal,  from  4th  January  to  28th  February 
1995  (Pardela  3(5):  10). 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor 
FINLAND  Third  record:  Pori  on  24th  May 
1997. 

GREECE  First  record:  Akrotiri,  Crete,  on  1st 
May  1996. 

ICELAND  Third  record:  23rd  September  to 
8th  October  and,  presumed  same,  14th 
October  1995  (Bliki  18:  36,  37). 
NETHERLANDS  Vagrant:  24th-25th  June 
1995  (Dutch  Birding  19:  105). 

SPAIN  Vagrant  (and  first  record  for 
Balearics):  Mallorca  on  2nd  October  1985 
(Ardeola  44:  131). 

Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  longicaudus 
Denmark  Highest-ever  numbers:  total  of 
737  in  1995  (DOFT  91:  27). 

Great  Black-headed  Gull  Lams  ichthyaetus 
CZECH  REPUBLIC  Third  record:  two  adults 
nearCeske  Hermanice,  eastern  Bohemia,  on 
13th  April  1996  (second  was  in  November 
1995,  Brit.  Birds  90:  86). 

Mediterranean  Gull  Lams  melanocephalus 
CZECH  republic  Breeding  expansion:  single 
pairs  near  Hodonin,  southern  Moravia,  and 
near  Ostrava,  northern  Moravia,  in  1995. 
FRANCE  Breeding  summary:  first  bred,  in 
Camargue,  in  1965  and  sporadically  there 
until  1981,  annually  thereafter;  total 
population  estimated  at  682-793  breeding 
pairs  in  1996,  of  which  80-90%  were  in 
Camargue  (Omithos  4:  54-62). 

Ireland  First  breeding  record:  adult  and 
subadult  attending  nest  with  four  eggs  in  80- 
pair  colony  of  Black-headed  Gulls  L. 
ridibundus  at  Lame  Lough,  Co.  Antrim,  on 
31st  May  1995,  but  breeding  failed,  perhaps 
owing  to  predation  (Irish  Birds  5:  435-436). 


Laughing  Gull  Lams  atricilla 
FINLAND  First  record:  adult  in  Vastanfjard 
and  Dragsfjard,  southwestern  Finland,  from 
1st  May  to  22nd  July  1997*. 

GERMANY  Presumed  escape:  juvenile  in 
Niedersachsen  on  18th  August  1995 
(Lirnicola  11:  204). 

Iceland  Vagrant:  8th  January  1995  (seven 
previous  records;  Bliki  18:  36). 

PORTUGAL  Second  record:  first-winter  at 
Carcavelos,  Lisboa,  on  14th-21st  January 

1996. 

Sabine’s  Gull  Lams  sabini 

FINLAND  Fourth  record:  first-year  in  Asikkala, 

southern  Finland,  on  2nd  November  1996. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Lams  Philadelphia 
ICELAND  Vagrant:  9th- 13th  May  1995 
(seven  previous  records;  Bliki  18:  37). 
POR'ruGAL  Vagrant:  adult,  Parede  Beach, 
Lisboa,  on  15th  January  1995,  presumed  to 
be  individual  returning  for  sixth  successive 
year  (Pardela  3(5):  10). 

Black-headed  Gull  Lams  ridibundus 
Spain  Increase  in  wintering  population: 
around  Madrid,  about  75,000  in  1993, 
compared  with  slightly  more  than  20,000  in 
1979-80  (Quercus  124:  31-37). 

Slender-billed  Gull  Lams  genei 
Germany'  Third  record:  two  on  8th- 11th 
May  1995  (Lirnicola  11:  179). 

SWITZERLAND  Second  to  fourth  records:  up 
to  seven  adults  at  Chablais  de  Cudrefin, 
Vaud,  during  3rd- 11th  May  1997,  20  adults 
at  Preverenges,  Vaud,  on  14th  May  1997  and 
adult  at  Geneve  on  15th  May  1997. 

Audouin’s  Gull  Lams  audouinii 
MOROCCO  Increase  in  wintering  population: 
along  south  Atlantic  coast,  7,646  between 
Foum  Assaka  (c.  29°N)  and  Dakhla  (c. 
24°N),  including  5,530  in  single  roost  at 
Pointe  dAwiist  on  1 3 tin  January  1997.  Inland 
record:  two  adults  at  Barrage  Mansour 
Eddahbi,  near  Ouarzazate,  on  20th  April 

1997. 

Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  delawarensis 
CZECH  REPUBLIC  Third  to  fifth  records:  at 
least  three  (adult,  immature  and  first-winter) 
in  Tovacov  and  Zahlinice,  central  Moravia, 
in  October-November  1995. 

GERMANY  Fifth  and  sixth  records:  19th-25th 
January  1995  and  3rd  June  1995  (Lirnicola 
11:  180). 

HUNGARY’  Deletion:  record  on  31st 

December  1994  (Titzok  1:  23;  Bnt.  Birds 
88:  273)  now  rejected. 

ICELAND  Vagrants:  7th  May  1994,  14th  May 
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1995  and  21st  June  1995  (43  previous 
records;  Bliki  18:  37). 

MOROCCO  Vagrants:  17th  January  1995 

( Porphyrio  8:  120),  at  Oued  Sebou  estuary 
on  18th  October  1996,  near  Larache  on 
23rd  December  1996,  at  Agadir  on  18th- 
19th  January  1997  and  at  Oued  Souss 
estuary'  on  19th  January'  1997  (18  previous 
records;  total  now  23). 

PORTUGAL  Vagrants:  first-winter  on  24th- 
29th  December  1995,  joined  by  adult  on  last 
date  ( Pardela  3(5):  11). 

SPAIN  Vagrants:  13  individuals  in  winter 
1994/95  (Ardeola  44:  131). 

Yellow-legged  Gull  Dims  cachinnans 
ICELAND  First  record:  individual  of  race 
michahellis  at  Arnarnesvogur  i Garcfabse,  on 
21st-24th  April  1995  (Bliki  18:  37,  38). 

Iceland  Gull  Lams  glaucoides 

ITALY  Fourth  record:  22nd  February  1987 

(Riv.  Ital.  Om.  66:  173). 

Glaucous  Gull  Lams  hyperboreus 
HUNGARY  Fifth  record:  25th  March  1994 
(Aquila  102:  206). 

Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea 

iceiand  Vagrant:  adult  on  18th  May  1995 

(Bliki  18:  37). 

SPAIN  Second  record:  17th- 18th  April  1994 
(Ardeola  44:  132). 

Ivory  Gull  Pagophila  eburnea 

ESTONIA  First  record:  juvenile  at  Tallinn  on 

13th  January'  1996. 

NETHERLANDS  Third  record:  first-summer 
between  Egmond  and  Bergen,  Noord- 
Holland,  on  17th  May  1997*. 

Gull-billed  Tern  Sterna  nilotica 
DENMARK  Breeding  numbers:  decline  from 
26-30  pairs  during  1 976-80  to  average  of  1 1 
during  1981-96,  with  high  of  19  in  1986 
and  low  of  two  in  1991  (DOFT  91: 
101-108). 

ESTONIA  First  record:  Puhtu,  Laane  district, 
on  17th  May  1997*. 

Caspian  Tern  Sterna  caspia 
BELARUS  Third  record  since  1960s: 
Chervonoje  Lake,  Zitkovichi  district,  Gomel 
region,  on  26th  June  1997. 

Royal  Tern  Sterna  maxima 

spain  Vagrant  of  African  race  albididorsalis : 

20th  August  1992  (Ardeola  44:  132-133). 

Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengalensis 
Germany  First  record:  Bayern  on  19th  June 
1995  (Limicola  11:  182). 


Sandwich  Tern  Sterna  sandvicensis 
HUNGARY  Third  record:  23rd  October  1994 
(Aquila  102:  206). 

Roseate  Tern  Sterna  dougallii 
IRELAND  Increases:  643  pairs  breeding  in 
Republic  of  Ireland  in  1997,  up  from  563  in 
1996;  numbers  at  main  colony  on  Rockabill 
increased  to  598  pairs,  although  breeding 
success  was  low  owing  to  adverse  weather. 

Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  forsteri 

SPAIN  First  record:  Strait  of  Gibraltar  on 

27th  October  1987  (Ardeola  44:  133). 

Bridled  Tern  Sterna  anaethetus 
NETHERLANDS  Additional  sighting:  3rd 

August  1 989,  but  ‘it  is  believed  that  all  records 
from  1989  refer  to  no  more  than  two  birds’ 
(ef.  Brit.  Birds  84:  7;  Dutch  Birding  19:  106). 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybridus 
Austria  First  nesting  since  1968:  one 
breeding  attempt  in  Seewinkel/Burgenland  in 
1996. 

CHANNEL  islands  Second  record:  St  Ouen’s 
Pond,  Jersey,  on  19th  and  20th  May  1997 
(first  was  on  6th-8th  May  1989). 

White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias 
leucoptems 

DENMARK  Invasion:  at  least  2,000  from  13th 
May  1997,  with  the  majority  on  13th- 15th 
May.  Attempted  breeding:  a few  pairs 
unsuccessfully  attempted  breeding  (nests 
apparently  destroyed  by  bad  weather). 
FRANCE  Influx:  total  of  92  in  May  1997. 
Iceland  Third  record:  10th  July  1995  (Bliki 
18:  38). 

Netherlands  Largest-ever  influx:  mainly  in 
northeast,  on  13th-  16th  May  1997,  with 
peak  numbers  of  more  than  300  on  15th 
May,  including  flock  of  200  at  I .auwersmeer, 
Groningen. 

POLAND  Massive  influx:  several  thousands  in 
May  1997. 

Common  Guillemot  Uria  aalge 
BUI  .garia  Second  record:  one  with  flock  of 
Smews  Mergellus  albellus  on  River  Danube 
near  Tutrakan  on  5th  January  1997  (Za 
Ptitzite  1:  13). 

Collared  Dove  Streplopelia  decaocto 
Andorra  First  record:  Grau  Roig  (2,120  m) 
on  25th  March  1997. 

GIBRALTAR  First  breeding  records:  single 
pairs  in  Botanic  Gardens  and  in  The  Mount 
gardens  in  1 997,  after  suspected  breeding  in 
1 996  (first  three  records  were  in  April  1 990, 
April  1991  and  October  1991;  irregular  until 
April  1995,  then  regular  and  present 
throughout  garden  habitats  in  1997). 
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Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis 
HUNGARY  Correction:  first  record  was  18th 
December  1985  (not  18th  November  1985 
as  given  in  Brit.  Birds  90:  244;  Tuzok  1 : 24, 
25). 

Laughing  Dove  Streptopelia  senegalensis 
Spain  First  record  (vagrant7escape):  Laxe, 
La  Coruna,  on  28th  May  1995  ( Ardeola  44: 
133). 

Mourning  Dove  Zenaida  macroura 
Iceland  First  record:  female  at  Heimaey, 
Vestm.,  on  19th  October  1995  (Bliki  17: 
27-28;  18:  39). 

Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius 
BELGIUM  Fifth  record:  21st  March  1993 
(Aves  33:  181). 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrant:  22nd  October  1995 
(Brit.  Birds  90:  488). 

Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo 
Netherlands  First  well-documented 
breeding:  pair  successfully  reared  four 
young  at  Maastricht,  Limburg,  during 
March-July  1997. 

Sweden  Population  increase:  augmented  by 
the  release  of  2,759  captive-bred  young, 
breeding  population  has  increased  from  its 
lowest  point  in  about  1985  to  about  400 
territories  in  1996  ( Ornis  Svecica  7:  49-60). 

Hawk  Owl  Sumia  ulula 

NETHERLANDS  Second  record:  2nd  April 

1995  (Dutch  Birding  19:  12-14,  106). 

Pygmy  Owl  Glaucidium  passerinum 
HUNGARY  Fourth  and  fifdi  records:  19th 
January  1994  and  7th-8th  December  1996 
( Tuzok  1:  24;  2:  63-65;  Aquila  102:  206, 
221-224,  240-242). 

Short-eared  Owl  Asia  flammeus 
FRANCE  Census:  97-134  breeding  pairs  in 
1 993,  a good  year,  coinciding  with  plague  of 
Common  Voles  Microtus  arvalis  ( Omithos  4: 
35-40). 

Tengmalm’s  Owl  Aegolius  funereus 
HUNGARY  First  breeding  record:  two  pairs 
successfully  nested  in  Zemplen  Hills  in  1997*. 

Red-necked  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  ruficollis 
FRANCE  First  record  this  century:  found 
dead  in  Alpilles,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  in  June 
1997*. 

Common  Swift  Apus  apus 
Malta  Second  breeding  record:  pair  bred  in 
house  ventilator  in  1997  (first  was  in  cliff 
crevice  in  May  1909). 


Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidas 
Switzerland  First  Swiss  record  north  of 
Alps:  found  dead  at  Weggis  on  2nd  June 
1995  ( Nos  Oiseaux  44:  39). 

White-rumped  Swift  Apus  coffer 
PORTUGAL  First  breeding  record:  up  to  six 
individuals  during  13th- 16th  July  1995;  two 
remained  on  29th-30th  July,  with  young  at 
one  nest  on  30th  (. Pardela  1(5):  12;  2(2): 
20-21;  3(5):  12). 

Little  Swift  Apus  affinis 
CYPRUS  Vagrant:  6th  May  1996  (not  25di 
May  1996,  Brit.  Birds  90:  244;  five  previous 
records;  Cyprus  Om.  Soc.  (1957)  Ann.  Rep. 
43:  42). 

PORTUGAL  First  record:  Ericeira,  Lisboa,  on 
26th  May  1995  (Pardela  3(5):  12-13). 

SPAIN  Vagrant:  Matalascanas,  Huelva,  on 
13dr  May  1995  (Ardeola  44:  133). 

Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  Merops  superdliosus 

Cyprus  Vagrants:  2nd  May  1996  and  10th 
May  1996  (Cyprus  Om.  Soc.  (1957)  Ann. 
Rep.  43:  42). 

FINLAND  Second  record:  Kalajoki  on 

26th-27th  May  1996. 

European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 
BELGIUM  First  breeding  in  Flanders:  two 
pairs  nested  in  Adinkerke  in  1996,  one  pair 
rearing  two  young  and  the  other  one 
(Mergus  10:  199-202). 
great  Britain  Unprecedented  influx:  about 
65  in  May  1997,  including  flock  of  18  in 
Oxfordshire,  one  of  largest-ever  flocks 
recorded  in  Britain. 

ITALY  Increase:  range  expansion  accelerated 
from  early  1980s,  with  4,000-6,000  pairs 
esumated  in  1990s,  of  which  3,000-5,000 
pairs  in  Sardinia  (Riv.  Ital.  Om.  66: 
155-169). 

Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

Denmark  Highest-ever  number:  41  in  1995, 
including  one  breeding  pair  (first  since  1977, 
the  1993  report,  Brit.  Birds  89:  259,  being 
rejected)  with  four  juveniles  (DOFT  91:  35). 

Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker  Detulrocopos 
tnedius 

NETHERLANDS  First  breeding  since  1962: 
more  than  ten  territories  in  Limburg, 
including  at  least  three  nests  with  fledglings, 
two  at  Ambt  Montfort  and  one  at  Margraten, 
in  1997.  First  record  for  Noord-Holland: 
Vogelenzang  on  3rd- 19th  May  1997. 

White-backed  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos 
leucotos 

Slovenia  Range  extension:  breeding  con- 
firmed in  Gorjanci  Mountains  in  1995  and 
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1 996  (previously  known  only  from  Kocevski 
Rog,  where  first  breeding  record  was  in 
1989 , Acrocephalus  12:  14-18;  17:  153-155). 
SWITZERLAND  First  record:  male  at 

Schanfigg,  Graubiinden,  on  15th-26th  April 
1996  (Orn.  Beob.  94:  185-190,  199). 

Hoopoe  Lark  Alaemon  alaudipes 
CANARY  ISLANDS  First  and  second  records: 
Lanzarote  in  January  1988*  and 
Fuerteventura  in  February  1997*. 

Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Fifth  record:  17th- 18th  April 
1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  490). 

Bimaculated  Lark  Melanocorypha 
bimaculata 

Finland  Second  and  third  records: 
Aiinekoski,  Central  Finland,  on  26th-27th 
May  1996  and  Pello,  Lapland,  from  31st 
May  to  3rd  June  1996. 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 
GREAT  Bri  tain  Highest-ever  numbers:  38  in 

1994  and  28  in  1995  (Brit.  Birds  90:  429). 

Sky  Lark  Alauda  arvensis 
CYPRUS  First  breeding  record  of  race 
cantarella : pair  feeding  8-  to  10-day-old 
nestling  on  31st  May  1997. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Population  decrease:  over 
four  million  birds  have  been  lost  from  the 
breeding  population  since  1976  ( BTO  News 
210/211:  23). 

Crag  Martin  Ptyonoprogne  rupestris 
great  BRITAIN  Fourth  record:  8di  October 

1995  (Brit.  Birds  90:  491). 

Cliff  Swallow  Hirundo  pyrrhonota 
great  Britain  Fifth  record:  1st  October 

1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  534). 

IRELAND  First  record:  Dunmore  Head,  Co. 
Kertyy  on  16th  November  1995  ( Irish  Birds 
5:  439-440,  467). 

Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae 
CYPRUS  Vagrants:  20th  April  1 995,  8th  April 
1996  and  9th  April  1996  (Cyprus  Orn.  Soc. 
(1957)  Ann.  Rep.  43:  46,  71). 

GERMANY  Vagrants:  30  records  in  1995,  one 
in  May,  the  others  in  September-November 
(Limicola  11:  187-188). 

GREAT  BRI  TAIN  Vagrants:  154  in  1995  (Brit. 
Birds  90:  470). 

IRELAND  Vagrants:  20th  October  1990,  2 1st 
October  1995  and  3rd- 10th  December  1995 
(Irish  Birds  5:  467). 

morocco  Winter  record:  first-winter  at 
Massa  on  31st  December  1996*  (28 
previous  records). 

Portugal  Vagrants  and  overwintering:  at 
Lagoa  de  Santo  Andre,  Setubal,  four  from 


14th  January  to  3rd  April  1995,  including 
one  from  1994,  two  on  21st  October  and 
five  on  5th  November;  Cabo  Espichel, 
Setubal,  on  10th-30th  October  1995. 

SPAIN  Autumn/winter  influx:  nine  records 
involving  37  individuals  in  1995  (Ardeola  44: 
134,  136). 

SWITZERLAND  Fifth  record:  Ins  on  25th-27th 
April  1997. 

Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii 
FINLAND  Vagrant:  28th  September  to  3rd 
October  1995  (nine  previous  records;  Alula 
3:  88). 

GERMANY  First  record:  first-year  on 

Heligoland  from  25th  September  to  2nd 
October  1996  (Limicola  11:  117-119). 
great  BRITAIN  Third  and  seventh  records: 
20th-22nd  October  1993  and  14th- 16th 
October  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  492). 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni 
Finland  Vagrants:  20th-21st  October  1995 
and  2nd-4th  November  1995  (19  previous 
records;  Alula  3:  88). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  31st  October  1993 
and  six  in  September-October  1996  (Brit. 
Birds  90:  492-493). 

Norway  Vagrants:  25th  September  1993 
(total  of  22  records;  Vdr  Fuglefauna  18:  287). 
POLAND  Vagrant:  Zywiecki  Reservoir  on  1st 
December  1996  (tenth  record,  many  earlier 
records  rejected  after  revision,  Not.  Orn.  37: 
315). 

Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  guslavi 
ESTONIA  First  record:  trapped  at  Lao,  Parnu 
district,  on  10th  August  1997*. 
i 'INI  and  Deletion:  record  on  19lh  May 
1973  now  rejected. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  four  in 

September-October  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90: 
493). 

Buff-bellied  Pipit  Anthus  rubescens 
great  Britain  Vagrant:  30th  September  to 
28th  October  1996  (Bril.  Birds  90:  494). 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 
channel  islands  Second  record:  juvenile  at 
La  Claire  Mare,  Guernsey,  on  19th-20th 
August  1997  (first  record  was  on  5th  May 
1995). 

great  BRI  TAIN  Vagrants:  eight  in  1996  (88 
previous  records;  Brit.  Birds  90:  494-495). 
ICELAND  Fifth  record:  8th  October  1995 
(Bliki  18:  40). 

Ireland  Third  record:  Ballycotton,  Co. 
Cork,  on  21st  September  1993  (fourth  was 
in  October  1993;  Irish  Bints  5:  469). 

Poland  Breeding-range  extension:  pair  bred 
successfully  at  Turawski  Reservoir,  Silesia, 
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in  May-June  1997  (at  least  five  other 
breeding  localities  in  northeast  Poland). 
SPAIN  Vagrant:  20th  September  1995 
( Ardeola  44:  136). 

SWITZERLAND  Fifth  record:  female  at 

Chevroux,  Vaud/Gletterens,  Fribourg,  on 
9th  May  1997. 

Cedar  Waxwing  Bombycilla  cedrorum 
great  Britain  First  record:  20th  February 
to  18th  March  1996  (Bril.  Birds  90:  495). 

Grey  Hypocolius  Hypocolius  ampelinus 
ISRAEL  Second  and  fourth  records:  Eilat  on 
1st  January  1989  and  in  March  1997 
(record  previously  published  as  second,  Brit. 
Birds  83:  227,  requires  correcting:  it 
concerns  male  and  female  at  Eilat  from  21st 
November  1989  to  4th  February  1990, 
Birds  of  Israel). 

Black-throated  Accentor  Prunella  atrogularis 
FINLAND  Third  record:  overwintered 

successfully  at  Pieksamaki,  Central  Finland, 
from  10th  December  1996  to  6th  April 
1997  (first  and  second  records  were  in 
October  1987  and  October  1993,  Brit.  Birds 
81:  336;  88:  275). 

Rufous-tailed  Scrub-robin  Cercotrichas 
galactotes 

FINLAND  First  record:  27th  May  1995  (Alula 
3:  88). 

GERMANY  First  record  this  century: 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommern  on  6th  October 
1995  (Limicola  11:  190). 

Robin  Erithacus  rubecula 

MALTA  First  breeding  record:  pair  with 

fledged  young  on  Gozo  in  1997. 

Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia 
MOROCCO  First  record:  Marrha  plain,  near 
Touroug,  on  17th  April  1997*. 

Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope 
GERMANY  First  record:  Heligoland  on 

5th- 12th  November  1995  (Limicola  9:  339; 
10:  177-180;  11:  190). 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata 
GERMANY  Vagrants  of  race  maura : three,  on 
15th  April  1995,  23rd  April  1995  and  2nd 
November  1995  (Limicola  11:  190). 
Netherlands  Vagrants  of  race  maura:  9th 
October  1995,  17th  October  1995  and 
1 8th-20th  October  1995  (Dutch  Birding  19: 
108). 

Portugal  Second  record  of  race  maural 
stejnegeri : 5th  November  1995  (Pardela  3(5): 
14). 

Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina 
great  Britain  Vagrant:  29th  October  1996 


(nine  previous  records;  Brit.  Birds  90:  496). 
Netherlands  First  record:  Maasvlakte,  Zuid- 
Holland,  from  2 1 st  October  to  8th  November 
1996  (Dutch  Birding  19:  182-185). 

Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  hispanica 
Ireland  Fourth  record:  Great  Saltee,  Co. 
Wexford,  on  22nd  April  1997. 

Spain  First  record  of  race  melanoleuca:  6th 
May  1994  (Ardeola  44:  135-136). 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti 
Denmark  Fourth  record:  first-winter  male  at 
Nordenhuse  Strand,  Funen,  on  16th-29th 
March  1997*. 

IRELAND  Third  record:  Garryvoe,  Co.  Cork, 
on  26th-27th  November  1995  (Irish  Birds  5: 
469). 

Rock  Thrush  Monticola  saxatilis 
Ireland  Second  record:  14th-16th 

September  1995  (Irish  Birds  5:  469). 

Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius 
FINLAND  First  record:  2nd-3rd  June  1995 
(Alula  3:  88). 

White’s  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma 
Germany  Vagrants:  26th  April  1995  and 
30th  September  to  1st  October  1995 
(Limicola  11:  191). 

Swainson’s  Thrush  Catharus  ustulatus 
great  Bri  tain  Vagrant:  6th  October  1996 
(Brit.  Birds  90:  497). 

ICELAND  Second  record:  27th  September  to 
5th  October  1995  (Bliki  18:  42). 

Veery  Catharus  fuscescens 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Third  record:  20th-22nd 

October  1995  (Brit.  Birds  90:  497). 

Eyebrowed  Thrush  Turdus  obscurus 
FINLAND  Third  record:  4th-5th  November 
1995  (Alula  3:  88). 

GERMANY  Vagrant:  31st  October  1995 
(Limicola  11:  191). 

PORTUGAL  First  record:  first-winter  shot  at 
Porto  de  Mos,  Leiria,  on  28th  October  1 992 
(Pardela  3(5):  14). 

Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  naumanni 
FRANCE  Vagrant  of  nominate  race:  Paris  on 
7th  January  1996  ( Alauda  15:  187-189). 

Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  ruficollis 
GERMANY  Vagrant  of  black-throated  race 
atrogularis:  31st  March  to  2nd  April  1995 
(limicola  11:  191-1 92) . 

GREAT  BRH  AIN  Vagrants  of  race  atrogularis: 
13  th  November  1995  and  four  in 
January-April  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  497). 

Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris 

FAROE  islands  First  breeding  record:  pair 
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with  four  young  at  Klaksvik  on  3rd  June 
1997*. 

Ukraine  Range  expansion:  colony  of  eight 
to  ten  pairs  in  July  1988  in  Melitopol,  far 
south  of  usual  range  ( Proc . Ukrainske  Om. 
Tovarystvo  1:  216-217). 

Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetli 
HUNGARY  First  record:  Fenekpuszta  Ringing 
Station,  Kis-Balaton,  Zala,  on  25  th  October 
1996  (earlier  reports,  in  1951,  1992,  1995 
and  1996,  also  in  Kis-Balaton  area,  not  fully 
substantiated;  Tuzok  2: -60-62). 

Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis 
GERMANY  First  records  since  1975:  Baden- 
Wurttemberg  on  26lh-30th  June  1995  and 
Flessen  on  12th  September  1995  ( Umicola 
11:  191). 

Switzerland  Influx:  three  records  involving 
four  individuals,  in  July,  August  and 
October  1995,  the  first  since  1990  (Nos 
Oiseaux  44:  40). 

Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella 
certhiola 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  13th  September 
1996  and  17th  September  1996  (Brit.  Birds 
90:  498). 

Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata 
BELGIUM  First  to  fourth  records:  Essen  on 
10th- 12th  September  1988  and  Zeebrugge 
on  5th  October  1991,  14th  October  1994  and 
7th  October  1996  (Mergus  10:  345-356). 
great  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  three  in 

September  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  498). 
NORWAY  Fourth  record:  3rd  October  1994 
(Var  Fuglefauna  18:  288). 

River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatilis 
BELGIUM  Second  record:  singing  male  on 
30th-31st  May  1993  (Aves  33:  183). 
DENMARK  Flighest-ever  numbers:  34  in  1 995 
(DOFT  91:  40). 

Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola 
HUNGARY  Population  increasing:  600  singing 
males  on  the  Hortobagy  in  1997. 

UKRAINE  Breeding  population  discovered: 
estimate  of  1 00  pairs  in  floodlands  of  River 
Supoi,  a tributary  of  the  River  Dnipro,  in 
July  1995  (Proc.  Ukrainske  Om.  Tovarystvo 
1:  222-223). 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola 
BELGIUM  Vagrants:  27th  September  1992, 
29th  August  1993,  20th  September  1993 
and  4th  November  1993  (four  previous 
records;  Aves  33:  183-184). 
i inland  Vagrants:  3 1st  May  1995,  3rd  June 
1995,  10th  June  1995,  23rd  June  1995  and 


3rd  September  1995  (25  previous  records; 
Alula  3:  88). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  five  in  September- 
December  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  499). 
PORTUGAL  Second  record:  28th  August 
1995  (Pardela  3(5):  13-14). 

SPAIN  First  record:  Flix,  Tarragona,  on  1st 
September  1995  (Ardeola  44:  136-137). 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
dumetorum 

SWITZERLAND  First  record:  1 0th  June  1992 
(Om.  Beob.  94:  201,  257-260). 

Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 
IRELAND  First  record:  netted  near  Youghal, 
Co.  Cork,  on  5th  August  1991  (Irish  Birds 
5:  442-444,  469). 

SPAIN  Second  record:  30th  April  to  9th  May 
1993  (Ardeola  44:  127). 

Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais  pallida 
FINLAND  Third  record:  individual  of  race 
elaeica  at  Lagskar  bird-station  on  1st- 17th 
June  1996  (previous  records  were  in  1957 
and  1983). 

Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata 
FINLAND  Vagrants:  29th  May  1995,  30th 
May  1995,  31st  May  to  1st  June  1995, 
5th-8th  June  1995  and  18th  June  1995  (23 
previous  records;  record  numbers,  equalling 
1992;  Alula  3:  88). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  six  in  August- 
October  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  500). 

Melodious  Warbler  Hippolais  polyglotta 
NORWAY  Second  record:  7th  June  1993  (Var 
Fuglefauna  18:  290). 

Marmora’s  Warbler  Sylvia  sarda 
FRANCE  Small  influx  in  south:  seven 
individuals  in  April  1997*. 

Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata 
NETHERIANDS  Second  record:  26  th 

November  to  3rd  December  1995  (first  was 
on  lst-3rd  April  1959;  Dutch  Birding  19: 
109). 

Tristram’s  Warbler  Sylvia  deserticola 
CANARY  ISLANDS  First  record:  Fuerteventura 
on  30th  October  1995  (Ardeola  44:  137). 

Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans 
SWITZERLAND  First  breeding  record:  three 
young  reared  at  Les  Follateres/Fully,  Valais, 
in  1996  (Om.  Beob.  94:  201-202). 

Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala 
FINLAND  Third  record:  male  at  Lagskar 
bird-station  on  9th  June  1996  (previous 
records  were  in  May  1986  and  May  1991). 
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Ruppell’s  Warbler  Sylvia  nieppelli 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Fifth  record:  21st  June  1995 
(Bril.  Birds  90:  501). 

Barred  Warbler  Sylvia  nisoria 
Denmark  Further  decline:  only  one 

breeding  pair  in  1995  ( DOFT  91:  41). 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 
AUSTRIA  First  record:  male  singing  in 
Reichraminger  Hintergebirge,  Upper  Austria, 
on  26th  June  1997  and  4th  July  1997. 

FAROE  islands  First  record  of  race  nitidus : 
ringed  on  Nolsoy  on  8th  June  1997*  (plate 
3,  on  page  56). 

great  Britain  Second  record  of  race 
plumbeitarsus : 15th- 16th  October  1996  (Brit. 
Birds  90:  501). 

Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
proregulus 

GERMANY  Vagrants:  six  records  on 

Heligoland  in  October  1995  ( Limicola  11: 
193). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  143  in  1994 
(highest-ever  total)  and  57  in  1995  (Brit. 
Birds  90:  434-435). 

HUNGARY  First  record:  13th  October  1996 
C Ttizok  1:  164-167). 

IRELAND  Vagrants:  four  in  early  November 
1995  ( Irish  Birds  5:  470). 

ITALY  Second  record:  14th  April  1996  ( Riv . 
Ital.  Orn.  66:  173). 

Netherlands  Vagrants:  five  in  October- 
November  1995  (56  previous  records; 
Dutch  Birding  19:  109-110). 

POLAND  Vagrants:  19th  October  1996  and 
1st  November  1996. 

PORTUGAL  First  record:  trapped  at  Louie, 
Faro,  on  27th  December  1990  ( Pardela 
3(5):  13,  15). 

SPAIN  Second  record  (and  first  for 
Balearics):  Mallorca  on  12th- 15th  April 
1995  (Ardeola  44:  137). 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
inomatus 

GERMANY  Vagrants:  ten  records  in 

September-October  1995  (Limicola  11: 
193-194). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  409  in  1994  and 
203  in  1995  (Brit.  Birds  90:  435). 

ICELAND  Vagrants:  three  in  1995  (49 
previous  records;  Bliki  18:  44). 

IRELAND  Vagrants:  15  in  October- 

November  1995  (also  one  October  1991 
and  two  October  1994,  records  reported 
late;  Irish  Birds  5:  471). 

MALTA  Vagrant:  one  ringed  in  April  1997 
(23  previous  records,  last  in  1992). 


SPAIN  Vagrants:  11th- 13th  October  1995 
and  8th  December  1995  (Ardeola  44:  137). 

Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei 
POLAND  First  and  second  records:  singles 
trapped  at  Darlowo,  Baltic  coast,  on  23rd 
October  1975  and  16th  October  1996. 

Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi 
great  Britain  Vagrants:  4th  November 

1995  and  seven  in  October  1996  (Brit.  Birds 
90:  502). 

ITALY  First  and  second  records:  Staranzano, 
Friuli- Venezia  Giulia,  on  10th  October  1995 
and  north  of  Siracusa,  Sicily,  on  30th  March 

1996  (Riv.  Ital.  Om.  66:  173). 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus 
ESTONIA  Fourth  record:  trapped  at  Kabli, 
Pamu  district,  on  1st  November  1996* 
(third  record  was  in  October  1990,  Brit. 
Birds  84:  234). 

GREAT  Britain  Vagrants:  eight  in 

September-November  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90: 
502-503). 

Ireland  Fifth  record:  Cape  Clear  Island, 
Co.  Cork,  on  19th-30th  October  1995  (Irish 
Birds  5:  471). 

Netherlands  Vagrant:  26th  October  1995 
(17  previous  records;  Dutch  Birding  19:  111). 
NORWAY  Third  and  sixth  records:  20th 
October  1984  and  31st  October  1993  (Var 
Fuglefauna  18:  291). 

PORTUGAL  Third  record:  23rd  October  1995 
(Pardela  3(5):  13-14,  16). 

Eastern  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
orientalis 

GREAT  BRITAIN  First  record:  20th-29th 
September  1995  (Brit.  Birds  90:  503). 

Common  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita 
SPAIN  Vagrants  of  race  tristis:  29th  October 
1988,  31st  January-  1993,  27th  November 
1994,  26th  March  1995  and  6th  November 
1995  (Ardeola  44:  137). 

Iberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  brehmii 
DENMARK  First  and  second  records:  singing 
males  at  Ftellesskoven,  Zealand,  from  31st 
May  to  10th  July  1997*  and  at  Svanninge 
Bakker,  Funen,  from  23rd  June  to  16th  July 
1997*. 

GERMANY  Fourth  record:  5th-26th  June 
1995  (treated  as  race  of  Common  Chiffchaff 
P.  collybita ; Limicola  11:1 94) . 

Goldcrest  Regains  regains 
iceiand  Influx:  over  100  from  October 
1995  (cf.  about  275  previously;  Bliki  18: 
45). 
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European  news 


Red-breasted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva 
AZORES  First  record:  came  aboard  boat  in 
Azorean  waters  on  7th  November  1995 
(. Pardela  3(5):  14). 

Semi-collared  Flycatcher  Ficedula 
semitorquata 

MALTA  Vagrants:  two  ringed  in  April  1997 
(11  previous  records). 

Collared  Flycatcher  Ficedula  albicollis 
MOROCCO  Fifth  record:  female  at  Tizi-n- 
Tichka  on  1st  May  1997*. 

Bearded  Tit  Panurus  biamiicus 
UKRAINE  Colonisation:  first  seen  in  Sumy 
region  in  northeast  in  early  1980s,  but 
widespread  by  mid  1990s  ( Proc . Ukrainske 
Orn.  Tovarystvo  1:  85-88). 

Azure  Tit  Pants  cyanus 

AUSTRIA  Vagrant:  near  Amstetten,  Lower 

Austria,  on  16th- 17th  April  1997. 

HUNGARY  Deletion:  record  of  28th  October 
1989  reassessed  as  referring  to  hybrid  Azure 
X Blue  Tit  P.  caeruleus,  so  Azure  Tit  removed 
from  Hungarian  List  ( Aquila  102:  207). 

Black-crowned  Tchagra  Tchagra  senegala 
SPAIN  First  European  record:  Tarifa,  Cadiz, 
on  15th  July  1995  (Ardeola  44:  138). 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus 
GERMANY  Vagrant:  21st  September  1995 
(five  previous  records;  Limicola  11:1 96) . 
GREAT  Britain  Vagrants:  three  in  October- 
November  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  504). 
NORWAY  Vagrant:  3rd-4th  November  1993 
( Vdr  Fugle/auna  18:  293). 

Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  meridionalis 
GREAT  Britain  Vagrants  of  race 
pallidirostris:  26th-30th  October  1994  and 
1 8th-23rd  November  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90: 
504). 

Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator 
NETHERLANDS  First  and  second  records  of 
Balearic  race  badius:  5th  June  1983  and  6th 
June  1993  ( Dutch  Birding  19:  65-67). 

Nutcracker  Nudfraga  caryocatact.es 
DENMARK  Irruption:  1,493  in  1995  (highest 
number  since  3,676  in  1985;  DOFT9\:  45; 
cf.  irruption  into  Finland,  Latvia,  Norway 
and  Sweden  in  autumn  1995,  Brit.  Birds  89: 
263). 

Eurasian  Jackdaw  Corvus  monedula 
Switzerland  First  record  of  race 
soemmerringii : 1st  December  1996  (Orn. 
Beob.  94:  202-203). 


Daurian  Jackdaw  Corvus  dauuricus 
GERMANY  Presumed  escape:  Thtiringen  on 
1 4th  & 20 tli  December  1 995  ( Limicola  1 1 : 
204). 

Netherlands  Second  record:  Amsteldiep- 
dijk,  Wieringen  and  Anna  Paulowna  on  8th 
May  1997,  at  Donkere  Duinen,  Den  Helder, 
on  9th- 1 0th  May  1 997  and  Egmond  aan  Zee, 
Noord-Holland,  on  10th- 11th  May  1997. 

Rook  Corvus  frugilegus 

GREAT  Bri  tain  Census  total:  BTO  survey  in 

1996  estimated  1.27  million  nests  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  up  39%  on  the  estimate 
for  1975  (BTO  Nezvs  209:  6). 

White-shouldered  Starling  Stumus  sinensis 
Finland  Presumed  escape:  6th  June  1995 
(two  previous  records;  Alula  3:  89). 

Common  Starling  Stumus  vulgaris 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Population  decrease:  over 
one  million  birds  have  been  lost  from  the 
breeding  population  since  1976  (BTO  News 
210/211:  23). 

Spotless  Starling  Stumus  unicolor 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  Vaudreuil,  Tarn,  north  of 
die  breeding  range  in  Roussillon,  on  5th 
June  1997*. 

Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis 
FINLAND  First  record:  male  at  Hanko  on 
31st  May  1996. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrant:  13th  July  1996  into 

1997  (five  previous  records;  Brit.  Birds  90: 
505). 

NETHERLANDS  First  record:  male  on  Texel, 
Noord-Holland,  on  4th- 15th  May  1997. 

Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 
Iceland  Vagrant:  5th  October  1995  (five 
previous  records,  but  none  for  19  years; 
Bliki  18:  45). 

Pale  Rock  Sparrow  Carpospiza  brachydactyla 
CYPRUS  Vagrant:  23rd  April  1997  (six 
previous  records). 

Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  three  additional 
October  1995  records,  increasing  that  year’s 
total  to  13,  and  six  in  September-November 
1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  505-506). 

ICELAND  Vagrants:  five  in  October  1995 
(five  previous  records;  Bliki  18:  45-46). 
Ireland  Vagrants:  eight  between  14th 
September  and  30th  October  1995  (19 
previous  records;  Irish  Birds  5:  472). 

Spain  First  and  second  records:  19th 
October  1995  and  25th  October  1995 
(Ardeola  44:  138). 
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Citril  Finch  Serinus  citrinella 
Austria  Range  extension:  at  least  one 
breeding  pair  in  1997  at  Dobratsch 
mountain  near  Villach,  the  first  breeding 
record  for  Kamten. 

Finland  Presumed  escape:  17th  May  to 
2nd  July  1995  {Alula  3:  89). 

Common  Redpoll  Carduelis  flammea 
ESTONIA  Deletion:  record  of  race  rostrata  on 
24th  September  1994  {Brit.  Birds  88:  279) 
not  accepted. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  homemanni 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Largest-ever  invasion:  186  in 

1995  and  an  additional  236  in  1996,  mostly 
between  mid  November  1995  and  April 

1996  {Brit.  Birds  90:  506-509). 

Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera 
SWITZERLAND  Deleted  from  Swiss  List  {Om. 
Beob.  94:  206). 

Trumpeter  Finch  Bucanetes  githagineus 
CYPRUS  Vagrant:  adult  male  during  16th- 
21st  April  1997  (seven  previous  records,  but 
none  since  1987,  Brit.  Birds  83:  229). 

Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus 
FRANCE  Decrease:  possibly  fewer  than  20 
singing  males  at  Pas-de-Calais,  Alsace, 
Doubs  and  Jura,  in  spring  1997*. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  High  numbers:  134  in  1994 
and  174  in  1995,  exceeded  only  by  233  in 
1992  {Brit.  Birds  90:  438). 

PORTUGAL  First  record  (but  origin 
uncertain):  juvenile  trapped  at  Alvor,  Faro, 
on  9th  November  1995  {Pardela  3(5): 
14-16). 

Pallas’s  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  roseus 
GERMANY  Presumed  escape:  Heligoland  on 
1 7th  March  to  1 1th  April  1995  {Limicola  l 1 : 
204). 

Common  Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula 
ICELAND  Influx:  total  of  about  100  in 
autumn-winter  1994/95  (33  in  1994;  only 
37  prior  to  1994;  Bliki  18:  47-48;  Brit.  Birds 
89:  266). 

Yellow-billed  Grosbeak  Eophona  migratoria 
Germany  Presumed  escape:  Niedersachsen 
on  17th  March  to  1 1th  April  1995  {Limicola 
11:  204). 

Black-and-white  Warbler  Mniotilta  vana 
great  Britain  Vagrants:  four  in  October- 
November  1996  {Brit.  Birds  90:  509). 
ICELAND  First  and  second  records:  1st 
September  1970  and  19th-20th  October 
1991  {Natlurufrcecfingurinn  66:  162-163). 


Tennessee  Warbler  Vermivora  peregrina 
Iceland  First  (and  only)  record:  found  dead 
on  14th  October  1956  {Natturufrcedingurinn 
66:  163-164). 

Northern  Parula  Parula  americana 
ICELAND  First  to  seventh  records:  about  25th 
October  1913,  21st  October  1948,  28th 
October  1952,  24th  October  1957,  8th 
October  1962,  27th  September  1989  and 
29th  September  1989  {Natturufrcetfingurinn 
66:  164-165). 

Yellow  Warbler  Dendroica  petechia 
AZORES  First  record:  Flores  on  20th  August 
1995  {Pardela  3(5):  16). 

IRELAND  First  and  second  records:  Browns- 
town  Head,  Co.  Waterford,  on  11th-  12th 
October  1995  and  Kilbaha,  Co.  Clare,  on 
12th-31st  October  1995  {Irish  Birds  5:  473). 
MADEIRA  First  record:  two  on  Selvagens 
islands  on  10th-  12th  September  1993 
{Pardela  3(5):  16). 

Cerulean  Warbler  Dendroica  cerulea 
ICELAND  First  record  (and  first  for  West 
Palearctic):  immature  in  Eyrarbakki,  Am., 
on  lst-7th  October  1997*. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler 

Dendroica  virens 

ICELAND  Amendment:  immature  female 
found  dead  on  19th  September  1984  {Brit. 
Birds  85:  461-462)  has  been  placed  in 
Category  D,  owing  to  finding  circum- 
stances. 

Magnolia  Warbler  Dendroica  magnolia 
ICELAND  First  and  second  records:  29th 
September  to  7th  December  1995  and 
21st-23rd  October  1995  {Bril.  Birds  89: 
266;  Bliki  18:  48;  Natturufrcecfingurinn  66: 

167- 168). 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler  Dendroica  coronata 
ICELAND  First  to  tenth  records  (11 
individuals):  25  th  October  1964,  10th 
October  1976,  11th  October  1976,  13th 
October  1976,  two  on  26th  September  1980, 
1st  October  1989,  13th  October  1991,  25th 
September  1993  {Natturufrcecfingurinn  66: 

168- 169),  found  dead  on  16th  October 
1996*,  and  one  on  19th  October  1996*. 
CANARY  ISLANDS  First  record:  Gran  Canaria 
from  25th  February  to  2nd  March  1984 
{Ardeola  44:  139). 

Palm  Warbler  Dendroica  palmarum 
ICELAND  First  record  (and  first  for  West 
Palearctic):  immature  in  Stokkseyri,  Am.,  on 
5th-  10th  October  1997*  (plates  1 & 2). 
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European  news 


A 4.  Male  Great  White  Egret  Egrella  alba  and  female  Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea  at 
nest  with  hybrid  young,  Latvia,  summer  1997  ( Vicsturs  Klimpins).  See  page  39. 


A 1 & 2.  Palm  Warbler  Dendroica  palmarum,  Iceland,  October  1997*  (Rikartfur 
Rikardsson).  See  page  55. 


A 3.  Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  nitidus,  Faroe  Islands,  June  1997* 
(Jens-Kjeld  Jensen) . See  page  53. 
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Bay-breasted  Warbler  Dendroica  castanea 
great  Britain  First  record:  1st  October 

1995  (Brit.  Birds  90:  444-449,  509). 

Blackpoll  Warbler  Dendroica  striata 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrant:  26th-29th  October 

1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  509). 

ICELAND  First  to  seventh  records:  28th 
September  1972,  18th  October  1974,  about 
22nd-24th  October  1974,  3rd  November 
1974,  30th-31st  October  1975,  23rd  October 
1979  and  7th-8th  October  1995  (Bliki  18: 
48;  Nattiinifrcecfingurinn  66:  169-170). 

American  Redstart  Setophaga  mticilla 
ICELAND  First  (and  only)  record:  10th- 12th 
September  1975  (NattumfrceSingurinn  66: 
170-171). 

Northern  Waterthrush  Sentrns  noveboracensis 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrant:  14th- 17th  October 
1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  510). 

Common  Yellowthroat  Geothlypis  trichas 
ICELAND  First  record:  immature  male  at 
GarOskagi,  Gull.,  on  26th-27th  September 
1997*. 

Canada  Warbler  Wilsonia  canadensis 
ICELAND  First  (and  only)  record:  male  on 
29th  September  1973  (Nattiinifrcecfingurinn 
66:  171). 

Dark-eyed  Junco  Junco  hyemalis 
great  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  29th  April  1996 
and  5th  May  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  510). 

Lapland  Longspur  Calcarius  lapponicus 
PORTUGAL  Fifth  record:  about  14th  or  15th 
January  1995  (Pardela  3(5):  16). 

Black-faced  Bunting  Emberiza  spodocephala 
GREAT  BRITAIN  First  record:  8th  March  to 
24th  April  1994  (Brit.  Birds  90:  510, 
549-561). 

Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephalos 
Germany  Vagrants:  two,  on  1 1th  November 


1995  and  22nd  November  1995  (Lirnicola 
11:  198). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  two  in  February- 
March  1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  510). 

IRELAND  First  record:  first-winter  male  at 
North  Slob,  Co.  Wexford,  from  20th 
January  to  19th  February  1995  (Irish  Birds 
5:  473). 

Cretzschmar’s  Bunting  Emberiza  caesia 
Netherlands  Second  record:  7th- 1 1 th 
May  1994  (first  was  on  11th  October  1859; 
Dutch  Birding  19:  8-11,  112). 

Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla 
PORTUGAL  Second  record:  Lagoa  de  Santo 
Andre,  Setubal,  on  18th  February  1996. 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Emberiza  aureola 
PORTUGAL  First  record:  juvenile  or  female  at 
Cabo  Espichel,  Setubal,  on  14th  September 
1996. 

SPAIN  Second  record  (first  for  Balearics): 
Cabrera  on  4th- 11th  October  1995  (Ardeola 
44:  140). 

Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza 
melanocephala 

IRELAND  Fifth  and  sixth  records:  adult  males 
at  Rockabill,  Co.  Dublin,  on  4th  July  1997 
and  on  Tory  Island,  Co.  Donegal,  on 
21st-27th  July  1997. 

Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea 
GREAT  BRITAIN  First  record:  first-winter 
male  on  18th-26th  October  1996  (previous 
records  kept  in  Category  D,  status  of  this 
one  still  under  review;  Brit.  Birds  90:  517). 

Bobolink  Dolichonyx  oryzivoms 

GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrants:  two  in  October 

1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  517). 

Baltimore  Oriole  Ictems  galbula 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Vagrant:  30th  September 
1996  (Brit.  Birds  90:  517). 


Official  correspondents 

ANDORRA  Jacqueline  Crozier;  AUSTRIA  Hans-Martin  Berg;  BELARUS  Dr  Michael  E.  Nikiforov; 
BELGIUM  Rene-Marie  Lafontaine;  BULGARIA  Dr  Petar  Iankov;  CANARY  ISLANDS  Juan  Antonio 
Lorenzo;  channel  islands  Ian  Buxton;  Croatia  Jelena  Kralj;  Cyprus  A.  E.  Sadler;  CZECH 
REPUBLIC  Professor  Karel  Stastny;  DENMARK  Brian  Rasmussen;  EGYPT  Sherif  Baha  El  Din  & 
Mindy  Baha  El  Din;  Estonia  Dr  Vilju  Lilleleht;  Faroe  islands  Soren  Sorensen;  Finland 
Tom  Lindroos;  FRANCE  Dr  Philippe  J.  Dubois;  GERMANY  Peter  H.  Barthel;  GIBRALTAR 
Charles  . E.  Perez;  great  Britain  John  Marchant;  Greece  George  I.  Handrinos;  Hungary 
Dr  Gabor  Magyar;  ICELAND  Gunnlaugur  Petursson;  IRELAND  Paul  Milne;  ISRAEL  Hadoram 
Shirihai;  ITALY  Marco  Gustin;  LATVIA  Dr  Janis  Baumanis;  LITHUANIA  Dr  Petras  Kurlavicius; 
Luxembourg  Tom  Conzemius;  Macedonia  Branko  Micevski;  Malta  Joe  Sultana; 
Montenegro  Dr  Vojislav  F.  Vasic;  morocco  Michel  Thevenot;  Netherlands  Amoud  B. 
van  den  Berg;  Norway  Runar  Jabekk;  Poland  Dr  Tadeusz  Stawarczyk;  Portugal  Dr  Joao 
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MYSTERY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


A 5.  Mystery  photograph  210A. 


A 6.  Mystery  photograph  210B. 


a Since  about  1890,  Syrian  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  syriacus  has 
Zj  greatly  extended  its  range  in  Eastern  Europe  and  now  occurs  as  far 
west  as  Slovenia,  Austria  and  the  Czech  Republic  and  as  far  north  as  Poland 
and  Belarus.  Much  of  its  European  range  is  also  occupied  by  the  considerably 
more  widespread  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  D.  major,  which  it  closely 
resembles.  Mystery  photograph  A,  taken  by  Peter  Basterfield,  shows  a female 
Syrian  Woodpecker  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  in  December  1989,  while  mystery 
photograph  B,  taken  by  Robin  Chittenden,  shows  a female  Great  Spotted 
Woodpecker  in  Norfolk  in  April  1994. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  concerns  a black  line 
(the  post-auricular  stripe)  which  runs  behind  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker’s  ear- 
coverts  from  its  black  nape  to  its  lower  cheeks,  where  it  meets  the  black 
moustachial  stripe.  An  isolated  white  patch  is  thus  created  on  the  side  of  the  neck 
behind  the  black  line.  Though  Syrian  Woodpecker’s  black  moustachial  stripe 
turns  up  a little  onto  the  rear  cheeks,  the  species  lacks  anything  approaching  a 
complete  line  of  division.  As  a consequence,  it  has  a less  complicated,  more  open 
face-pattern  with  uninterrupted  white  or  creamy-white  from  the  lore  to  the  side 
of  the  lower  neck.  Woodpeckers  do  not,  however,  always  oblige  by  appearing  at 
an  angle  which  allows  the  side  of  the  head  to  be  studied.  When  such  ideal  views 
are  denied,  another  obvious  character  can  be  used  to  distinguish  the  two  species: 
the  two  longest  outermost  tail-feathers  of  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  are 
predominantly  white,  while  those  of  Syrian  Woodpecker  are  largely  black. 
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The  commonest  contact  call  of  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  a short,  sharp 
‘tchik’,  while  its  normal  drumming,  which  comprises  some  ten  to  16  strikes, 
lasts  about  half  a second.  The  corresponding  call  of  Syrian  Woodpecker  is  a 
noticeably  softer  and  somewhat  squeakier  ‘chook’,  and  a typical  burst  of 
drumming,  which  contains  16-31  strikes,  lasts  about  one  second. 

There  are  four  or  five  white  bars  in  view  across  the  black  flight-feathers  of 
a resting  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker,  but,  though  individually  broader,  only 
three  white  bars  are  visible  across  the  black  flight-feathers  of  a resting  Syrian 
Woodpecker.  The  tufts  of  bristles  which  cover  the  nostrils  of  Great  Spotted 
Woodpecker  are  dark,  and  the  dingiest  parts  of  the  pale  area  on  its  forehead 
are  the  sides.  The  nostril  bristles  of  Syrian  Woodpecker  are  mainly 
light-coloured,  and  its  forehead  is  dullest  immediately  above  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible.  Comparing  the  two  species,  the  pale  area  on  the  forehead  of 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  extends  rather  less  onto  the  forecrown,  its  dark 
cap  is  a little  wider  at  the  rear,  and  its  central  hindneck,  mantle,  back  and  inner 
scapulars  are  a slightly  glossier  black.  Its  lower  belly,  vent  and  undertail-coverts 
range  from  deep  red  to  bright  scarlet,  while  those  of  Syrian  Woodpecker  vary 
from  a delicate  pink  to  reddish  pink.  The  dark  undertail  of  Great  Spotted 
Woodpecker  is  conspicuously  barred  with  white;  that  of  Syrian  Woodpecker 
is  either  unmarked  or  only  lightly  barred  with  white.  Furthermore,  while  the 
flanks  and  belly  of  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  are  unmarked,  the  flanks,  and 
sometimes  the  sides  of  the  belly,  of  Syrian  Woodpecker  are  variably,  usually 
faintly,  streaked  with  grey. 

Juvenile  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  can,  however,  provide  a pitfall:  not  only 
are  its  lower  underparts  more  pink-toned  than  those  of  an  adult,  but  some 
individuals  also  show  a few  fine,  dark  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  some 
lack  a complete  black  line  from  the  nape  to  the  moustachial  stripe.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  only  the  lower  part  of  the  line  that  is  present,  hence  the  similarity  to  Syrian 
Woodpecker.  Any  doubt  can  be  readily  removed,  however,  by  correct  ageing:  a 
red  centre  to  the  crown  characterises  juveniles  of  both  species. 

A red  patch  at  the  rear  of  the  head  separates  the  males  of  both  species  from 
the  females.  The  red  of  male  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  more  restricted 
than  that  of  male  Syrian  Woodpecker,  which  extends  slightly  onto  the  rear 
crown. 

Both  adults  and  juveniles  of  the  races  of  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  which 
inhabit  Northwest  Africa  frequently  display  extensive  red  breast-markings.  In 
addition,  some  juveniles  of  more  northerly  races  of  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 
possess  a few  red  feathers  on  the  breast.  In  comparison,  the  pinkish-red  on  the 
breast  of  juvenile  Syrian  Woodpecker  varies  among  individuals,  from  several 
central  feathers  to,  occasionally,  a complete,  though  faint,  broad  band. 

I wish  to  thank  Gerard  Gorman  for  commenting  on  a draft  of  this  text. 
Peter  Lansdown 

197  Springwood,  Llanedeym,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan  CF2  6UG 
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NOTES 


Little  Egrets  perching  on  horse 

At  about  1 1.00  hours  on  18th  September  1993,  near  the  village  of  Lespignan, 
Herault,  southern  France,  I saw  eight  Little  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta  quite  close 
to  the  road.  In  a fenced  area  of  rough,  rather  wet  terrain  by  a stream,  two 
horses  were  grazing,  with  a third  standing  quite  still,  as  if  asleep.  Three  of  the 
egrets  were  perched  motionless  on  the  back  of  this  third  horse,  and  from  the 
several  ‘splashes  of  whitewash’  on  the  horse’s  back  had  been  there  for  some 
time.  The  other  five  egrets  were  spread  around  on  the  ground,  none  actively 
feeding.  After  ten  minutes  or  more,  a very  noisy  lorry  flushed  all  eight  egrets, 
which  flew  out  of  sight,  and  the  third  horse  started  to  graze. 

BWP  notes  Little  Egrets  perching  on  buffaloes,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
cattle  or  horses. 

G.  E.  Wooldridge 

1 70  Regents  Park  Road,  Southampton  SOI  3NY 

editorial  comment  A paper  on  feeding  habits  of  this  species  in  Camargue, 
southern  France  (Hafner  et  al. , 1982,  Ardea  70:  45-54),  does  not  refer  to  any 
similar  behaviour,  while  Claire  Voisin  (1991,  Hie  Herons  of  Europe)  stated  that 
Little  Egrets  do  not  forage  at  the  feet  of  or  perch  on  the  back  of  cattle  or  hors- 
es, although  they  often  hunt  in  the  vicinity  of  grazing  herds.  The  Herons 
Handbook  (Elancock  & Kushlan  1984),  however,  recorded  that  Little  Egrets  will 
associate  with  cattle  on  dry  land  and  also  take  ticks  from  them,  perhaps  imply- 
ing an  occasionally  closer  association.  Nevertheless,  it  would  certainly  appear 
unusual  for  this  species  to  perch  on  the  back  of  large  mammals,  although  the 
habit  is,  of  course,  perfectly  normal  for  the  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis. 

Variation  and  occurrence  of  intermedins  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls  in  southern  England 

Since  the  mid  1 980s,  increasing  numbers  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  Lams 
fuscus  in  winter  in  Somerset  have  attracted  close  attention  from  gull- watchers. 
The  majority  of  wintering  individuals  were  clearly  the  same  as  the  pale-backed 
race  graellsii.  Most  were  adults.  Darker-backed  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls, 
presumed  to  be  of  the  race  intermedius,  occurred  regularly  in  small  numbers 
both  on  passage  and  during  the  winter  (see  SOS  1988  for  a useful  summary'). 
Individuals  showing  features  attributed  to  the  race  fuscus  were  scarcer  than 
presumed  intermedius,  with  only  two  records  (now  considered  unproven) 
compared  with  more  than  100  intermedius  bird-days  per  winter  and  increasing 
numbers  on  autumn  passage.  In  Avon,  fuscus  is  reported  as  regularly  as  is 
intermedius , but  this  discrepancy  could  not  be  examined  as  descriptions  were 
not  submitted  routinely  (Harvey  Rose  in  litt.).  Darker-backed  forms  become 
scarcer  farther  west  in  Devon  (pers.  obs.),  where  published  records  also 
include  an  unexpectedly  high  proportion  of  fuscus  (9  fuscus  : 27  intermedius , 
Rosier  1995).  Notwithstanding  problems  of  identification,  fuscus  was,  at  best, 
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very  scarce  in  southwest  England  and  probably  even  rarer  than  was  perceived, 
owing  to  incorrect  identifications. 

During  winter  1989/90, 1 tried  to  clarify  the  identification  of  intemiedius  and 
fuscus  at  pre-roost  gatherings  around  the  West  London  reservoirs.  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls  wintering  in  London  were  believed  to  include  a high 
proportion  of  intermedins  (Grant  1982,  1986). 

Field  identification  of  adults  of  the  three  European  races  has  centred  on 
comparison  of  the  shade  of  upperpart  grey,  size,  shape,  head-streaking,  wing- 
tip  patterns  and  timing  of  moult  (Barth  1975;  Grant  1982,  1986;  Post  & Lewis 
1995).  All  vary  individually  and  overlap.  Recognition  of  a subspecies  is  best 
achieved  by  comparing  a series  of  individuals  of  different  races  and,  where 
good  numbers  of  two  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  races  are  observed  in  the  field, 
it  is  usually  straightforward  to  assign  individuals  to  groups.  Deducing  which 
races  are  involved  is  perhaps  not  so  simple  as  published  accounts,  summarised 
below,  have  suggested. 

The  upperparts  of  winter  adult  graellsii  are  palest,  with  the  greatest  contrast 
between  grey  wings  and  black  wing-tips;  intemiedius  is  only  a little  paler  than 
Great  Black-backed  Gull  L.  marinus;  and  fuscus  is  as  dark  or  a little  darker. 
Both  dark  races  are  small-bodied  and  slimmer  than  graellsii , with 
proportionately  longer,  thinner  wings,  fuscus  being  the  more  extreme.  Both 
graellsii  and  intemiedius  have  a streaked  head  in  winter,  while  fuscus  is  believed 
to  remain  white-headed.  Compared  with  the  other  two,  fuscus  has  fewer, 
smaller  white  mirrors  in  the  outer  primaries  and  moults  around  two  months 
later,  so  that  wear  and  bleaching  can  help  identification.  Both  intemiedius  and 
graellsii  moult  at  the  same  time.  Immatures  can  be  identified  with  care  by 
structure  and  the  relative  shade  of  grey  feathers  as  they  appear  on  the 
upperparts,  noting  that  young  birds  tend  to  be  paler  than  adults. 

A total  of  3,302  Lesser  Black-backs  was  examined.  The  majority  (97%) 
were  adults,  which  could  be  divided  into  two  groups:  paler  ones  equalling 
Severn  Estuary  graellsii  and  darker  ones  considered  to  be  intemiedius , based  on 
moult  timing,  heavy  head-streaking  and  the  shade  of  grey  above.  The  position 
of  the  most  recently  dropped  primary  was  used  to  quantify  wing  moult: 
samples  proved  that  the  two  groups  were  moulting  at  the  same  time, 
completing  their  moult  by  late  October  or  November.  The  numbers  of  both 
races  are  shown  in  fig.  1 . None  of  the  gulls  could  be  assigned  to  fuscus. 

No  more  than  five  individuals  intermediate  between  graellsii  and  intemiedius 
were  noted.  Even  when  size  was  similar,  intennedius  tended  to  be  proportionately 
slimmer,  longer-winged  and  slimmer-billed.  A small  proportion  (about  3%)  of 
adults  had  extremely  dark  upperparts,  apparently  not  overlapping  the  range  of 
typical  intemiedius ; a quarter  of  these  were  darker  than  the  darkest  adult  Great 
Black-backed  Gulls.  Two-thirds  of  the  dark  birds  were  particularly  small  and  slim; 
the  remainder,  perhaps  males,  were  larger,  but  with  typical  intermedins 
structure.  All  the  small,  dark  ones  had  particularly  heavy  head-streaking  and 
neck-streaking,  bluish  black-grey  rather  than  the  typical  brown-grey;  they  moulted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  others  and  were  presumably  from  a population  of  intennedius. 
Adult  intennedius  acquired  fully  white  heads  from  21st  January  onwards. 

The  failure  to  find  a fuscus  amongst  so  many  intennedius  confirmed  that 
fuscus  is  considerably  scarcer  in  southern  England  and  casts  doubt  on  the  high 
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Fig.  1.  Totals  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  Lams  fuscus  of  the  races  intermedius  and 
graellsii  counted  at  pre-roost  gatherings  around  West  London  reservoirs  in  winter 
1989/90,  within  15  two-week  periods  from  18th  September  1989  to  29th  April  1990. 


proportion  reported  in  southwest  England.  These  observations  also  show  that 
fuscus  is  less  easy  to  identify  than  the  literature  implies,  with  upperparts  colour 
evidently  unreliable.  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  are  useful  comparisons,  but 
subject  to  variation  themselves,  and  intermedius  can  be  at  least  as  dark.  The 
scarcer,  smaller,  darker  forms  of  intermedius  pose  the  greatest  problem,  especially 
after  January  when  they  have  white  heads;  without  the  full  range  of  variation 
present,  a small,  dark  individual  would  look  strikingly  different,  inviting 
confusion  with  fuscus.  The  timing  of  wing  moult  seems  likely  to  be  the  best 
means  of  identifying  such  individuals,  but  further  study  of  wing  moult,  feather 
wear  and  wing-tip  patterns  of  fuscus  is  needed. 

The  population  of  fuscus  in  Scandinavia  has  declined  sharply  in  recent  years 
(Post  & Lewis  1995),  while  ecological  studies  suggest  that  it  is  a distinct  species 
(Strann  & Vader  1992).  Its  status  in  Britain  requires  clarification,  and  full 
descriptions,  including  details  of  moult,  wear  and  wing-tip  pattern,  should  be 
sent  to  county  recorders. 

D.  L.  Buckingham 

West  End,  Stoke  Road,  Westbury-Sub-Mendip,  Wells,  Somerset  BA5  1HD 
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Deception  by  Great  Tit 

In  autumn  1992,  at  the  Shell  Carrington  Reserve,  Manchester,  I observed  an 
instance  of  deliberate  deception  by  a Great  Tit  Pams  major.  The  tit  had  been 
feeding  alone  at  a birdtable  when  a large  number  of  adult  and  juvenile 
Greenfinches  Carduelis  chloris  of  both  sexes  arrived  and  took  over  the  birdtable, 
forcing  the  tit  into  adjacent  bushes.  After  feeding  for  about  two  minutes,  the 
finches  took  flight,  allowing  the  Great  Tit  to  return  and  resume  feeding.  These 
events  were  repeated,  but  on  the  third  occasion  the  tit,  instead  of  leaving  the  table, 
gave  a hawk-alarm  call  and  jerked  its  body  into  a frozen,  crouched  position  as  if 
in  fear.  The  finches’  response  was  immediate:  all  took  flight  into  the  nearby  bushes. 
The  tit  then  continued  to  feed  until  they  returned,  whereupon  it  gave  a second 
alarm  call,  which  caused  the  finches  to  flee  farther  into  dense  willow  Salix  scmb. 
On  this  second  occasion,  the  Greenfinches  did  not  return,  and  the  Great  Tit  fed 
for  approximately  three  minutes  on  the  table  and  the  hanging  peanut  bags  before 
flying  off. 

As  a primatologist,  I am  used  to  examples  of  deception  by  at  least  two  of  the 
great  apes  (Common  Chimpanzee  Pan  troglodytes  and  Bonobo  P.  paniscus ),  but  I 
had  not  previously  seen  such  behaviour  from  birds. 

Paul  Brewster 

22  Micklehurst  Avenue,  West  Didsbury,  Manchester  M20  2XR 

editorial  comment  Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons  commented  ‘I’m  pretty  sure  that 
House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  do  this  at  times  when  competing  with  large  birds 
for  mealworms’,  while  Derek  Goodwin  added  ‘I  strongly  think  that  Blackbirds 
Turdus  merula  and  House  Sparrows  do  this  sort  of  thing;  possibly  other  species’. 
Dr  Angela  Turner,  in  her  paper  on  Bam  Swallows  Himndo  mstica  (Brit.  Birds  84: 
555-569),  also  referred  (p.  565)  to  males  giving  predator-alarm  calls  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  threat,  as  a means  of  preventing  extra-pair  copulations.  We  draw 
readers’  attention  to  the  possibility  of  such  deceptions  being  practised  by  other 
species. 

Magpie  clinging  to  back  of  rutting  Red  Deer  stag 

On  the  Quantock  Hills,  Somerset,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  Common  Starlings 
Stumus  vulgaris , Magpies  Pica  pica  or  Jackdaws  Corvus  monedula  perched  on  the 
backs  of  wild  Red  Deer  Cervus  elaphus , presumably  seeking  invertebrate  food. 
During  05.30-06.45  GMT  on  24th  October  1994,  from  cover  at  Rams  Combe,  near 
Crowcombe,  I was  listening  to  and,  later,  watching  the  rutting  behaviour  of  a large, 
mature  Red  Deer  stag  which  was  attempting  to  control  about  20  hinds.  When 
daylight  became  sufficient,  I saw  that  a Magpie  was  perched  on  the  back  of  the 
stag,  with  another  on  the  back  of  a large  hind.  The  stag  roared  intermittently,  ran 
to  prevent  hinds  from  straying  and,  once,  opposed  a small  intruding  stag,  yet  the 
Magpie  remained  at  almost  the  same  spot  on  his  back.  Perhaps  most  surprisingly, 
when  the  stag  mounted  a hind  in  coitus  the  Magpie  continued  to  cling  to  his  back, 
although  it  flew  off  soon  after.  In  all,  it  was  on  the  stag’s  back  for  8-10  minutes;  this 
would  not  have  been  unusual  if  the  deer  had  been  grazing  or  resting,  but,  during 
active  rutting,  the  bird  must  have  clung  on  with  great  determination. 

A.  P.  Radford 

Crossways  Cottage,  West  Bagborough,  Taunton,  Somerset  TA4  3EG 
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Rooks  feeding  inside  station 

On  4th  January  1994,  at  Carlisle  station,  Cumbria,  I watched  two  Rooks 
Corvus  frugilegus  feeding  on  unidentified  items  on  a railway  line.  The  station 
is  protected  by  a large  arched  glass  roof,  and  the  Rooks  were  at  least  35-40  m 
inside  this  covered  area.  Derek  Goodwin  (1978,  Birds  of  Man’s  World)  stated 
that  Rooks  feed  around  railway  stations,  but  do  not  usually  come  right  into 
the  station  in  the  way  that  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  and  domesticat- 
ed Rock  Doves  Columba  livia  do. 

David  M.  Wilkinson 

35  Meadow  Lane,  Worsley,  Manchester  M28  2PI 

editorial  comment  Derek  Goodwin  has  commented:  'This  is  the  first  defi- 
nite record  (as  distinct  from  hearsay  of  doubtful  origin)  of  Rooks  inside  a 
building.’ 

Chaffinches  feeding  on  Rowan  seeds 

In  front  of  my  house  in  Hilversum,  Netherlands,  there  is  a Rowan  Sorbus 
aucuparia.  At  about  14.00  hours  on  22nd  August  1993,  a cold  day  (11-13°C) 
with  several  rain  showers  from  morning  to  late  afternoon,  I saw  through  my 
window  a male  and  a female  Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs  busily  nibbling  at  the 
orange-red  berries  with  which  the  Rowan  was  laden.  From  about  5 m,  through 
8X20  (and  later  1 0 X 40)  binoculars,  I observed  both  finches,  perched  about 
3 m up  on  a bunch  of  fruits  or  a branch,  regularly  picking  a fruit,  holding  it 
at  the  centre,  nibbling  at  it  while  extracting  a seed  and,  sometimes  with  head- 
shaking, discarding  the  pulp,  which  fell  to  the  ground;  a couple  of  times,  one 
made  an  aerial  sally  and  succeeded  in  plucking  a fruit.  The  berries  were  picked 
at  a rate  of  three  or  four  per  minute,  as  if  the  finches  were  used  to  this  mode 
of  feeding.  After  about  half  an  hour,  they  left,  but  at  16.00  hours  the  female 
was  back  feeding  in  the  same  way,  although  not  so  hurriedly.  After  a while  I 
went  outside,  where  I found  the  fruits,  now  seedless,  under  the  tree. 

From  27th  August  to  15th  September,  I observed  one  or  two  (once  three) 
Chaffinches  17  times,  mostly  during  08.25-09.35  hours  or  about  18.00-19.15 
hours.  On  one  occasion,  one  fed  continuously  for  65  minutes,  and  once  I saw 
a male  on  the  ground  picking  up  fruits  and  eating  the  seeds.  I did  not  see  the 
birds  on  the  Rowan  after  1 5th  September,  by  when  the  quantity  of  fruits  had 
diminished  considerably.  I presumed  that  the  same  two  Chaffinches  were 
involved,  the  male  being  recognisable  by  the  large  amount  of  white  on  one  of 
his  outer  rectrices. 

Snow  & Snow  (1988,  Birds  and  Berries ) did  not  mention  the  Chaffinch 
feeding  on  Rowan  fruits,  but  did  refer  (p.  181)  to  records  of  seeds  of  Sorbus 
in  the  diet  of  Chaffinches  and  Bramblings  F.  montifringilla  in  northern 
Germany  and  records  of  both  species  taking  some  fleshy  fruits  in  the  former 
Czechoslovakia,  though  these  did  not  give  any  details  of  how,  or  how  regu- 
larly, they  are  taken. 

H.  Nuijen 

van  Hogendorplaan  10,  1215  EH  Hilversum,  The  Netherlands 


REVIEWS 


Leicestershire  Garden  Birds. 

By  Steve  Grover  & Ken  Goodrich. 

1 he  Leicestershire  Garden  Bird  Survey,  Birstall,  1997.  44  pages;  22  line-drawings.  ISBN 
0-9531584-0-3.  Paperback  £2.50  (plus  50p  p&p). 


They  say  that  gardening  is  the  new  ‘rock  and 
roll’  and  lit  ere  is  no  doubting  the  growth  in 
popularity  of  that  hobby — our  gardens 
increasingly  provide  valuable  habitat  for 
many  species.  The  BTO  Garden  Bird 
Feeding  Survey,  running  for  27  years,  has 
plugged  many  of  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
of  our  garden  birds. 

In  November  1995,  the  Leicestershire  and 
Rutland  Ornithological  Society,  in  an 
attempt  to  find  out  more  about  the 
‘common1  birds  of  their  area,  launched  their 
own  Garden  Bird  Survey.  The  results  of  the 
first  year’s  findings  are  published  here  in  a 
pleasant  little  book.  Contributions  from  539 
households  have  been  analysed  and  cover 


the  20  ‘commonest’  species,  from  Blackbird 
Turdus  merula  (first  place)  to  Eurasian 
Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  (twentieth 
place).  Contents  include  methodology 
(deliberately  simple),  frequency  (how  often 
each  species  occurs)  and  abundance  (by 
monitoring  the  maximum  number  of  each 
species  seen  at  any  one  time  each  week). 

Many  laypersons  are  turned  to 
birdwatching  by  what  they  see  outside  their 
kitchen  windows.  This  publication  will 
answer  many  of  their  questions,  will  serve  to 
ignite  all  those  with  a latent  interest  in  our 
garden  birds,  and  should  encourage  other 
counties  to  set  up  similar  studies. 

Barry  Nightingale 


Shrikes:  a guide  to  the  shrikes  of  the  World. 

By  Norbert  Lefranc  & Tim  Worfolk. 

Pica  Press,  Mountfield,  1997.  192  pages;  16  colour  plates;  20  line-drawings;  31  distribution 
maps.  ISBN  1-874303-47-X.  £25.00. 


This  book  has  the  standard  format  of  recent 
guides,  following  in  the  wake  of  Swifts  (1995), 
Skuas  and  Jaegers  ( 1 997)  and  so  on.  Unlike 
most,  w'hich  usually  deal  with  70-120  species, 
this  slim  volume  covers  only  31,  making  it  an 
expensive  book.  The  authors  justify  excluding 
helmet-shrikes  (Vangini)  and  bush-shrikes 
(Malaconotini)  on  various  grounds,  but  I feel 
that  the  additional  48  species  would  have  made 
this  a more  complete  and  better-value  book. 

What  is  here  is  well  put  together,  with 
excellent  plates  and  text,  but  for  the  stated 
purpose  as  an  identification  guide  there  is 
perhaps  too  great  an  emphasis  away  from 


identification.  For  Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius 
excubitor  there  is  less  than  a page  on 
identification  and  descriptions,  and  only  one 
page  on  geographic  variation,  whilst  there  are 
Vh  pages  on  movements  and  a page  each  on 
habits  and  food.  Of  9'h  columns  on  Brown 
Shrike  L.  cristatus , less  than  two  are  devoted  to 
identification. 

If  you  want  a complete  handbook  to  the 
world  of  the  shrikes  (Laniidae),  this  is  an 
excellent,  comprehensive  and  beautifully 
presented  book.  If  you  are  looking  for  an 
identification  guide,  you  may  be  disappointed. 
Colin  Bradshaw 


REQUEST 


Photographs  needed,  please 

For  forthcoming  papers,  we  seek  photographs  (prints  or  original  transparencies)  of  the  following: 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea  Flocks  in  Britain 
Elegant  Tern  Sterna  elegans  Irish  occurrence 
Mis  tie  Thrush  Turdus  viscivorus  Interesting  behaviour 
Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais  pallida  All  British  occurrences 
Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea  All  British  & Irish  occurrences 
Plus,  as  always,  all  ‘BBRC  rarities’  (1997  and  1998) 

Please  send  to  Mrs  Sheila  Cobban,  British  Birds,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Front-cover  designs  for  sale 

The  original  unframed  drawings  of  the  pictures  on  the  front  cover  of  BB  are  for  sale  each 
month  in  a postal  auction.  The  pictures  are  usually  l'ri  or  two  times  the  published  size.  These 
sales  help  not  only  the  artists,  but  also  BB , since  the  artists  donate  20%  to  the  journal.  It  is 
also  a way  for  BB  readers  to  acquire — for  themselves  or  as  a present  for  a friend — top-class 
art  at  very  reasonable  prices.  During  the  past  year,  successful  postal  bids  have  ranged  from 
£80  to  £131,  and  the  average  has  been  £97.  Why  not  send  in  your  bid  each  month?  If  you 
are  successful  (if  your  bid  is  the  highest,  and  it  exceeds  the  artist’s  reserve  price),  you  will  be 
asked  to  pay  the  sum  you  bid,  plus  £1.50  for  postage  and  packing.  Send  your  name,  address 
and  telephone  number  and  your  bid  (no  money  at  this  stage),  to  arrive  before  die  last  day  of 
the  month,  to  Cover  Bid,  British  Birds,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 

To  recognise  the  best  and  most  scientifically  interesting  bird  photograph.  Up  to  three  colour 
transparencies,  each  taken  during  the  previous  year,  may  be  submitted  by  each  photographer. 
Preference  is  given  to  photographs  taken  in  die  Western  Palearcuc,  but  diose  of  species  on 
the  West  Palearcuc  List  taken  anywhere  in  die  World  are  also  eligible.  The  winner  receives 
£100  and  an  inscribed  salver,  die  two  runners-up  receive  £40  and  £25;  all  three  winners 
receive  books  presented  by  HarperCollins  Publishers.  An  addidonal  award  of  £100  is 
presented  by  The  Eric  Hosking  Trust  for  the  highest-placed  photograph  submitted  by  an 
entrant  aged  25  or  under.  Sponsor:  none  at  present.  Established  in  1976.  Closing  date  for 
entries:  31st  January.  For  full  details  of  die  rules,  write  to  Mrs  Sheila  Cobban,  Brirish  Birds, 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Past  winners:  Michael  C.  Wilkes  (1977),  Peter  Lowes  (1978),  Dr  Edmund  Fellowes 
(1979),  Don  Smidi  (1980),  Richard  T.  Mills  (1981),  Dennis  Coutts  (1982),  David  M. 
Cottridge  (1983),  John  Lawton  Roberts  (1984),  C.  R.  Knights  (1985),  Alan  Moffett  (1986), 
Dr  Kevin  Carlson  (1987),  Bob  Glover  (1988  & 1992),  Ilanne  Eriksen  (1989  & 1990),  Philip 
Perry  (1991),  Alan  Williams  (1993  & 1994),  Mike  Lane  (1995),  Roger  Tidman  (1996)  and 
Jens  Eriksen  (1997). 

Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  1998 

Despite  approaching  eight  apparently  highly  appropriate  sponsors,  none  has  adopted  tiiis 
competition  for  1998  following  the  ending  in  1997  of  the  very  successful  three-year  spon- 
sorship by  Canon  UK  Ltd , including  prominent  coverage  in  Bird  Watching  magazine  and 
The  Times. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  decided  to  run  die  compeution  in  1 998,  keeping  it  ‘ricking  over’,  ratiier 
than  allowing  it  to  disappear  altogether  after  21  years.  The  prizes  will  be  Pica  Press  and  T.  & 
A.  D.  Poyser  books  of  die  winners’  choice  to  the  value  of  £100,  £40  and  £25  for  the  first, 
second  and  third,  respectively;  the  winner  will  also  receive  the  usual  engraved  salver. 

Thanks  to  the  Society  of  Wildlife  Artists  and  die  sponsors  of  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of  die  Year’ — 
Pica  Press  and  T.  & A.  D.  Poyser,  who  have  also  offered  to  provide  die  book  prizes — a brief 
award  presentation  will  take  place  at  die  Mall  Galleries  prior  to  that  for  BIY.  We  hope  diat  a 
major  sponsor  will  be  forthcoming  for  1999  onwards. 

Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year 

To  recognise  an  artist  for  the  best  set  of  bird  illustrations.  Amateur  and  professional  artists 
are  invited  to  submit  four  line-drawings  (of  specific  dimensions)  suitable  for  publication.  The 
subjects  should  be  birds  recorded  in  the  Western  Palearctic  (Europe,  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East).  The  winner  receives  £100  and  an  inscribed  salver,  die  two  runners-up  receive 
£40  and  £25,  and  all  three  receive  books  from  die  sponsors,  Pica  Press  and  T.  & A.  D. 
Poyser,  at  a Press  Reception  at  the  Mall  Galleries  in  London.  Established  in  1979.  Two 
additional  awards  are  presented:  The  Richard  Richardson  Award,  for  the  best  work 
submitted  by  an  artist  under  22  years  of  age,  established  in  1979  in  honour  of  Richard 
Richardson,  the  East  Anglian  ornithologist  and  artist;  and  The  PJC  Award,  for  a single  work 
of  merit,  established  in  1987  by  David  Cook  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Pauline.  All  the  winning 
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entries  are  displayed  at  the  Society  of  Wildlife  Artists  annual  exhibition  and  at  the  British 
Birdwatching  Fair.  Closing  date  for  entries:  1 5th  March.  For  full  details  of  the  rules,  write  to 
Mrs  Sheila  Cobban,  British  Birds,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Past  winners:  BIY  Crispin  Fisher  (1979),  Norman  Arlott  (1980  & 1981),  Alan  Harris 
(1982),  Martin  Woodcock  (1983),  Bruce  Pearson  (1984),  Ian  Lewington  (1985),  Chris 
Rose  (1986),  David  Quinn  (1987),  Martin  Hallam  (1988),  John  Cox  (1989),  Gordon 
Trunkfield  (1990),  John  Davis  (1991),  John  Gale  (1992),  Richard  Allen  (1993),  Ren 
Hathway  (1994),  Andrew  Stock  (1995),  Dan  Powell  (1996)  and  John  M.  Walters  (1997); 
RRA  Alan  F.  Johnston  (1979),  Andrew  Stock  (1980),  Darren  Rees  (1981),  Keith  Colcombe 
(1982  & 1984),  Gary  Wright  (1983),  Ian  Lewington  (1985),  Timothy  Hinley  (1986), 
Andrew  Birch  (1987  & 1991),  John  Cox  (1988),  Stephen  Message  (1989),  Antony  Disley 
(1990  & 1992),  Peter  Leonard  (1991  & 1993),  Max  Andrews  (1994  & 1995)  and  Simon 
Patient  (1996  & 1997);  PJC  Award  J.  S.  Lyes  (1987),  John  Hollyer  (1988),  Darren  Rees 
(1989),  Andrew  Stock  (1990),  Dafila  Scott  (1991),  Richard  Fowling  (1992),  John  M. 
Walters  (1993),  James  McCallum  (1994),  George  Woodford  (1995),  Dan  Cole  (1996)  and 
Paul  Henery  (1997). 

Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year 

To  recognise  the  best  recently  published  bird  book.  The  winning  book  may,  in  one  year,  be 
an  important,  erudite,  scientific  treatise  and,  in  another,  a lighter,  less-academic  book,  but 
will  always  be  reliable,  well-produced  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  library.  All 
books  submitted  for  review  to  British  Birds  during  the  previous  12  months  are  eligible. 
Parchments  are  awarded  to  the  publisher,  the  author (s)  and  artist(s).  Established  in  1980. 

Past  winners:  Newton  Population  Ecology > of  Raptors  (1980),  Richards  The  Birdwatcher’s  A 
to  Z (1981),  Harrison  An  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  the  Western  Palaearctic  (1982),  Harrison 
Seabirds:  an  identification  guide  (1983),  National  Geographic  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of 
North  America  (1984),  Campbell  & Lack  A Dictionary  of  Birds  (1985),  Hayman,  Marchant 
& Prater  Shorebirds:  an  identification  guide  to  the  waders  of  the  World  (1986),  Lack  The  Atlas 
of  Wintering  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (1987),  Madge  & Burn  Wildfowl:  an  identification 
guide  to  the  ducks,  geese  and  swans  of  the  World  (1988),  Voous  Owls  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
(1989),  Turner  & Rose  A Handbook  of  the  Swallows  and  Martins  of  the  World  (1990),  Sibley 
& Monroe  Distribution  and  Taxonomy  of  Birds  of  the  World  (1991),  Fry,  Fry  & Harris 
Kingfishers,  Bee-eaters  and  Rollers:  a handbook  (1992),  del  Hoyo,  Elliott  & Sargatal  Handbook 
of  the  Birds  of  the  World  vol.  1 (1993),  Gibbons,  Reid  & Chapman  The  Nezu  Atlas  of  Breeding 
Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (1994),  Winkler,  Christie  & Nurney  Woodpeckers:  a guide  to  the 
zuoodpeckers,  piculets  and  wtynecks  of  the  World  (1995),  Shirihai  The  Birds  of  Israel  (1996)  and 
Holloway  The  Historical  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland:  1875-1900  (1997). 

Best  Bird  Books 

Our  postage-free  mail-order  book  service  to  BB  subscribers,  British  BirdShop,  has  always  in 
the  past  included  all  those  voted  ‘The  Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year’. 

Now,  to  give  extra  space  for  more  books,  all  these  highly  recommended  books  will  be  list- 
ed individually  only  in  the  first  issue  of  the  year,  but  can  still  be  ordered,  post  free,  at  any 
time,  using  the  special  write-in  line  in  British  BirdShop. 

Have  a look  at  pages  ix  & x in  this  issue. 


Best  Annual  Bird  Report 

To  provide  public  acknowledgment  of  the  high  quality  of  local,  county  and  regional  bird 
reports,  and  to  encourage  and  promote  high  standards  of  content  and  production  of  annual 
publications  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Established  in  1991.  Entries  should  include  one  copy  of 
die  Report,  details  of  number  of  members  in  club  or  society,  name  and  address  from  whom 
copies  may  be  purchased  and  price  (with  details  of  p&p  cost).  Closing  date  for  entries:  15th 
December.  For  full  details  of  the  rules,  write  to  Mrs  Sheila  Cobban,  British  Birds,  Fountains, 
Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Past  winners:  Suffolk  (1990),  Sheffield  (1991),  Essex  (1992,  1993,  1994),  Avon  (1994), 
Norfolk  (1994)  and  Essex  (1995). 
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Announcements 


Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year 

To  encourage  and  recognise  the  talent  and  achievements  of  young  birdwatchers  destined  to 
become  the  leading  ornithologists  of  the  future.  Prizes  worth  over  £2,000  are  presented  by  ten 
co-sponsors,  to  winners  in  three  age  classes  (14  years  and  under;  15-17  years;  18-21  years). 
The  judges  assess  entrants’  field  notebooks.  Established  by  the  RSPB  in  1930s  (run  by  British 
Birds  since  1994).  Closing  date  for  entries:  1st  September.  For  full  details  of  the  rules,  write  to 
Mrs  Sheila  Cobban,  British  Birds,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Past  winners:  JUNIOR  Jonathan  Dean  (1994  & 1995)  and  Matthew  Slaymaker  (1997); 
INTERMEDIATE  Simon  Patient  (1994),  Matthew  Harding  (1995  & 1996)  and  Jonathan  Dean 
& Robert  Martin  (1997);  SENIOR  Stephen  Votier  (1994),  Jane  Reid  (1995),  Oscar  Campbell 
(1996)  and  Matthew  Harding  (1997). 

Donations  to  ‘BB’  and  to  the  Richard  Richardson  Memorial  Fund 

British  Birds  relies  on  subscription  income,  advertisement  income,  sponsorship  support  and 
donations.  Anyone  wishing  to  help  BB  can  make  a donation  (small  or  large!)  either  for  a spe- 
cific purpose  in  BB’s  current  expenditure  or  for  our  Investment  Fund,  the  interest  from 
which  is  used  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  level  of  BB' s service  to  ornithology,  by  subsi- 
dising features,  photographs  and  additional  pages  in  the  journal  (see  Brit.  Birds  87:  479). 

The  Richard  Richardson  Memorial  Award  Fund  is  a registered  charity,  the  interest  pro- 
viding a book  and  small  cash  prize  each  year  for  the  top-placed  artist  aged  2 1 or  under  enter- 
ing the  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year  competition,  donations  to  this  Fund  are  also  welcome. 

Please  make  cheques  payable  to  (1)  British  Birds  Ltd,  (2)  British  Birds  Investment  Fund, 
or  (3)  The  Richard  Richardson  Memorial  Award  Fund.  All  should  be  sent  to  British  Birds, 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

May  we  also  remind  BB  supporters  that  the  Investment  Fund  is  available  for  bequests,  if 
any  BB  subscriber  wishes  to  include  mention  of  the  journal  in  his  or  her  will. 

Thank  you. 

Free  subscriptions  for  County/Regional  Recorders 

British  Birds  and  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd , sponsors  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee,  are  joint- 
ly continuing  to  offer  free  annual  subscriptions  to  British  Birds  to  all  the  County/Regional 
Recorders,  as  our  way  of  saying  ‘Thank  you’  to  them  for  the  hard  work  which  they  con- 
tribute to  British  ornithology  in  their  ‘free  time’. 

Photographs  and  drawings  may  be  for  sale 

Many  of  the  photographers  and  artists  whose  pictures  appear  in  British  Birds  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  sell  their  work.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  either  photographic  prints  or 
original  drawings  is  welcome  to  write  (making  an  enquiry  about  availability,  making  an 
appropriate  offer,  or  seeking  die  price)  to  the  photographer  or  artist  concerned,  do 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  We  shall  forward  all  such  letters  as  a ser- 
vice to  our  readers  and  contributors. 

Colour-marked  birds:  a reminder 

Although  colour-marking  may  be  used  in  purely  local  studies  (e.g.  of  behaviour),  the 
majority  of  studies  of  marked  populations  depend  upon  co-operation  from  all  observers 
who  sight  the  marked  individuals.  Only  in  exceptional  instances  do  W'e  publish  separate 
requests  on  this  subject  (there  are  far  too  many  such  studies  to  include  them  all).  If  you 
see  a marked  bird  (other  than  with  an  ordinary  BTO  ring),  please  report  it  as  follows: 
CORMORAN  TS:  Dr  Robin  Sellers,  Rose  Cottage,  Ragnall  Lane,  Walkley  Wood,  Nailsworth, 
Gloucester  GL6  oru. 

swans  and  geese:  Richard  I learn,  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust,  Slimbridge,  Gloucester 

GL2  7BT. 

waders:  c/o  Stephen  Browne,  BTO,  The  Nunnery,  Thetford,  Norfolk  1P24  2TU. 
gulls:  Large  gulls:  Peter  Rock,  59  Concorde  Drive,  Redlands,  Bristol  bsio  6Px;  small 
gulls:  Kjeld  Pedersen,  Daglykkevej  7,  DK-2650  Hvidovre,  Denmark. 
all  o ther  species:  Jeremy  Blackburn,  BTO. 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Compiled,  by  Bob  Scott  and  Wendy  Dickson 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 

Grants  for  conservation 
Good  news?  Not  always 

A Heritage  Lottery  Fund  grant  of  £373,000  will  be  used  by  the  Norfolk 
Wildlife  Trust  to  restore  habitat  and  improve  public  access  at  its  525-ha 
reserve  at  Hickling  Broad  and  Marshes,  stronghold  of  the  Swallowtail  butterfly 
Papilio  machaon  in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  where  its  caterpillars  feed  on  the 
nationally  scarce  Milk-parsley  Peucedanum  palustre.  The  grant  will  be  used 
partly  to  clear  1 6 ha  of  scrub  birch  Betula  and  willow  Salix  which  have  taken 
over  part  of  the  fen  where  the  butterfly’s  food  plant  grows.  Reeds  will  be  cut 
in  other  areas  of  derelict  fen,  and  dikes  opened,  partly  to  encourage  Great 
Bitterns  Botaurus  stellans  to  breed. 

Good  news?  Yes,  and  we  applaud  the  proposed  actions  as  a major 
contribution  to  East  Anglian  wildlife.  Unfortunately,  the  grant  continues  with 
money  to  enable  the  Trust  to  build  hides,  thatched  with  Norfolk  reed,  a visitor 
centre  and  a tree-tower,  from  which  it  is  hoped  that  visitors  will  be  able  to  see 
many  of  die  neighbouring  Broads.  Why  do  we  say  unfortunately?  Sadly,  there 
are  numerous  examples  of  grants  provided  for  capital  building  works  that  need 
maintenance  in  the  subsequent  years — maintenance  for  which  funds  were  not 
provided.  Two  prime  examples  known  to  us  are  in  Bulgaria  and  Thailand. 
What  were  once  new  and  impressive  structures — opened  with  a great 
fanfare — are  now  looking  tired,  unloved  and  unmaintained.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  look  so  far  afield.  John  Wyatt  recentiy  (Bird  Watching,  Nov.  1997)  pointed 
out  some  contrasts  between  new  facilities  at  Wildfowl  & Wetlands  Trust 
centres  and  maintenance  needed  on  existing  facilities.  A similar  problem  faces 
other  organisations,  including  the  RSPB,  with  significant  capital  expenditure 
wrapped  up  in  visitor  facilities  and  buildings  for  which  they  must  now 
additionally  find  many  thousands  of  pounds  each  year  for  maintenance.  Quite 
simply,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  find  someone  to  fund  or  give  you  a tractor,  but 
extremely  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  someone  to  fund  the  wages  of  a 
tractor-driver  or  the  diesel  fuel  to  put  in  the  tank. 

Conservation  bodies  would  be  lost  and  starved  of  resources  if  significant 
grant  aid  was  not  available  from  many  sources.  Grant-giving  bodies  or 
commercial  companies  providing  donations  are,  however,  often  more  interested 
in  having  an  impressive  place  on  which  to  attach  their  plaque  than  in  seeing 
their  money  used  efficiently  to  pay  for  mundane  but  essential  day-to-day 
expenses.  The  impressive  structure  can  be  doubly  damaging,  first,  by  wasting 
funds,  and,  secondly,  by  needing  maintenance  for  years  after  the  funding  stops. 
It  is  important  that  conservation  bodies  consider  the  implications  before 
committing  themselves  to  on-going  expenditure  that  will  be  beyond  their 
means.  Let  us  use  the  money  for  wildlife  before  we  use  it  for  people. 
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News  and  comment 


‘New’  National  Nature  Reserve  in  Norfolk 


Under  such  a heading,  you  would  expect  us 
to  be  applauding  a further  addition  to  the 
network  of  protected  sites  in  East  Anglia. 
Forgive  us  if  we  have  become  a little  cynical. 

The  Mid-Yare  Nature  Reserve,  managed 
and  largely  owned  by  the  RSPB,  has  been 
highly  successful.  Specialities  include 
England’s  only  wintering  flock  of  Bean 
Geese  A user  fabalis,  the  Norfolk  Hawker 
dragonfly  Aeshna  isosceles  and  some  of  tine 
best  remaining  flower  meadows  in  Norfolk. 
This  is,  of  course,  a major  feather  in  tine 
RSPB  cap,  and  the  designation  as  a National 


Nature  Reserve  (NNR)  an  accolade  that 
confirms  that  it  can  hold  and  manage  land  of 
a standard  that  equates  to  a NNR.  We  rather 
suspect  that  this  was  known  already. 

So,  what  does  it  mean  in  reality?  Will  the 
Government  agency  (English  Nature)  now 
ensure  that  more  funds  and  resources  are 
made  available  to  tine  Reserve?  Will  the  site 
be  better  protected  with  its  new  label  than  it 
was  with  just  RSPB  ownership?  Will  English 
Nature  now  trumpet  how  many  ‘new’ 
NNRs  it  has  designated  in  its  next  annual 
report? 


Wigeons  get  help 

Lindisfame  National  Nature  Reserve  was 
established  in  1964  following  concerns  by 
wildfowlers  and  naturalists  alike  regarding  a 
wildfowling  ‘cowboy’  element.  The  same 
groups  of  people  are  now  concerned  about 
the  declining  population  of  wintering 
Eurasian  Wigeons  Anas  penelope,  which  has 
decreased  from  a high  of  40,000  in  the  early 
1980s  to  about  10,000  now. 

From  1st  September  1997,  a wildfowl 
refuge  has  been  created  at  the  south  end  of 
Fenham  Flats  for  a three-year  trial  period. 
This  joint  project  between  the  local 
wildfowlers— represented  by  the  British 
Association  for  Shooting  and  Conservation 

More  panic 

Finding  good  birds — at  least  in  the  London 
area — seems  to  be  a traumatic  business. 

I^ast  October  {Bril.  Birds  90:  442),  we 
reported  on  Dave  Harris’s  ‘panic-stricken  state’ 
when  finding  Surrey’s  first  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis,  described  in  tine 
Surrey  Bird  Report. 

Now,  we  read  Mark  Hardwick,  describing 
his  discoveiy  that  a Night  Heron  Nycticorax 
nycticorax  reported  at  Hampstead  Heath, 
Middlesex,  on  19th  June  1995  was  actually 
a Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  Tninutus,  and  how 
it  was  only  ‘after  about  five  minutes  (it 
seemed  longer)  of  complete  and  utter  panic’ 
that  he  calmed  down  sufficiently  to  note  the 
bird’s  features. 


(BASC),  which  provides  a wildfowling 
warden  at  the  Reserve — and  English  Nature, 
tire  site -managers,  follows  monitoring  of  the 
bird  populations  by  Sunderland  University 
and  monitoring  of  wildfowling  activity  by 
local  wildfowlers  and  tire  BASC. 

While  the  cause  of  the  wigeon  decline  is 
unclear,  it  is  hoped  that  this  experiment  will 
help  to  show  how  tire  birds  use  the  site,  their 
interactions  with  wildfowlers  and  their  use  of 
the  food  reserves.  The  aim  is  to  keep  the 
sanctuary  area  as  free  of  disturbance  as 
possible,  and  visiting  birdwatchers  will  be 
requested  not  to  enter  the  refuge  area. 


In  comparison,  Andrew  Moon  seems  to  have 
been  relatively  calm  when  discovering  an 
American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  and 
then,  before  that  identification  was  clinched, 
a Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos  at 
King  George  VI  Reservoir,  Middlesex,  on  2nd 
September  1995,  but  even  he  ‘frantically 
scanned’  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
‘ludicrous  situation’  of  ‘one,  probably  two 
American  waders  and  no-one  else  in  sight.' 

The  bumper,  1 96-page  London  Bird  Report 
for  1995,  edited  by  those  two  finders  and 
containing  full  accounts  of  the  two 
discoveries,  may  be  obtained  for  £5.00  (+ 
50p  p&p)  from  H.  M.  V.  Wilsdon,  79  Mill 
Rise,  Westdene,  Brighton,  Sussex  BNi  5GJ. 


Fair  Isle  for  free 

Well,  not  for  free,  but  with  the  help  of  a grant,  if 
you  are  a talented  young  birder.  I attest  successful 
applicant  to  the  John  Harrison  Memorial  Fund 
is  senior  Young  Ornithologist  of  the  Year, 
Matthew  Harding,  who  will  be  visiting  Fair 


Isle  Bird  Observatory  in  summer  1998. 

For  details  of  the  J1  IMF  grants  and  how  to 
apply,  write  to  Dr  Peter  G.  II.  Evans,  do 
Edward  Grey  Institute,  Department  of 
Zoology,  9 South  Parks  Road,  Oxford  oxi  tre. 
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Desert  Island  Dozen  and  snalter-trapping 


The  Dorset  Bird  Club’s  poll  to  find  die  12 
species  to  share  its  members’  ‘fanciful, 
multi-habitat,  far-away  island’  came  up  with 
a list  of  no  fewer  than  90  species  nominated 
by  at  least  one  person.  The  top  11  were 
Avocet  (nine  votes),  Red  Kite  and  Firecrest 
(both  eight),  Pintail  and  Greenshank  (both 
seven),  European  Nightjar  (six)  and 
Common  Kingfisher,  Grey  Wagtail, 
Northern  Wheatear,  Blackbird  and  Bullfinch 
(all  five);  1 1 species  tied  on  four  votes,  so  the 
twelfth  species  remains  undecided. 

The  Club’s  Nezvsletter , edited  by  Mick 
Shepherd,  is  always  packed  with  interest, 
from  up-to-date  news  and  travelogue  articles 
to  reminiscences  of  Dorset’s  past:  'The 


Portland  expression  of  mild  contempt,  as 
applied  to  a small  house,  “only  a twoholder” 
derives  from’  the  ‘snalter  traps’  (traps  used 
to  catch  Northern  Wheatears  Oenanthe 
oenanthe)  which  were  either  ‘two-holders’, 
with  two  entrances,  or  ‘four-holders’.  The 
human  population  of  Portland  rose  from 
‘about  1,600  in  1800  to  around  17,000  in 
1903’  and  the  wheatear  harvest  apparently 
continued  until  die  1860s,  with  ‘300-400 
caught  in  a day’;  many  fewer  now  occur, 
and,  these  days,  ‘a  whole  island  count  of  over 
300  in  a day  is  very  good  indeed’. 

For  details  of  DBC  membership,  contact 
Eileen  Bowman,  53  Lonnen  Road,  Colehill, 
Wimbome,  Dorset  BH21  7 at. 


Jordanian  records 

Anyone  with  unpublished  observations 
made  in  Jordan  during  1995-97,  or 
significant  records  from  prior  to  this,  is 
asked  to  send  details  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
inclusion  in  the  ‘Jordan  Bird  Report  for 

‘Wildlife’:  a winner 

From  all  the  images  in  the  BBC  Wildlife 
‘Wildlife  Photographer  of  the  Year’ 
competition  this  year,  once  again  sponsored 
by  British  Gas  pic , one  stood  out  for  us:  the 
winner  in  the  ‘Animal  behaviour:  birds’  class. 
Torsten  Brehm’s  Black-necked  Grebes 
Podiceps  nigricollis , one  adult  bringing  a 
morsel  of  food  to  the  eager  youngsters  riding 


1995-97’,  which  will  be  published  in 
Sandgrouse,  to  Ian  J.  Andrews  (JBR),  39 
Clayknowes  Drive,  Musselburgh, 
Midlothian  EH21  6UW;  or  e-mail 
i.  andrews@bgs  .ac.uk 


on  the  other’s  back,  is  reproduced  in  colour 
in  BBC  Wildlife  Magazine  Portfolio  (a 
48-page  supplement  to  the  November  1997 
issue),  but  it  is  such  a fascinating  picture 
(plate  7)  that  we  include  it  here  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  missed  it  earlier. 

BBC  Wildlife  subscriptions/back  issues: 
PO  Box  425,  Woking,  Surrey  GU21  igb. 


▲ 7.  Black-necked  Grebes  Podiceps  nigricollis , Namibia  ( Torsten  Brehm).  Winner  of 
‘Animal  behaviour:  birds’  class  in  BG  pic  Wildlife  Photographer  of  the  Year  Competition, 
organised  by  BBC  Wildlife  Magazine  and  The  Natural  History  Museum,  London. 
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News  and  comment 


AERC  decisions  and  recommendations 


The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
European  Rarities  Committees,  in  Slovakia  in 
July  1997,  took  a number  of  significant 
decisions. 

A taxonomic  subcommittee  was  formed, 
to  recommend  the  taxa  for  inclusion  in  the 
European  List,  which  AERC  hopes  to 
publish  this  year  or  early  in  1999.  The  List 
will  include  the  Categories  A-E  as  defined 
by  Holmes  et  al.  (Brit.  Birds  91:  2-11).  The 
first  European  Bird  Report  (covering  1 993) 
is  still  in  preparation. 

The  AERC  recommends  that  a species  new 
to  any  national  list  should  be  put  into  Cate- 
gory D unless  it  is  almost  certainly  a genuine 
vagrant  (in  which  case  it  enters  Category  A); 
if  it  is  certainly  an  escape,  it  should  be  put 
directly  into  Category  E.  Since  Category  D 
is  ‘becoming  more  and  more  important’,  the 


AERC  suggests  that  species  on  it  should  be 
‘tickable’.  Effected  here,  this  would  add  16 
species  to  the  British  & Irish  List:  White 
Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus,  Greater  Flamingo 
Phoemcoptems  ruber , Falcated  Duck  Anas 
falcata , Baikal  Teal  A.  fonnosa,  Marbled  Duck 
Marmarouetta  angustirosiris,  Monk  Vulture 
Aegypius  monachus,  Saker  Falcon  Falco 
cherrug,  Northern  Flicker  Colaples  auratus, 
Asian  Brown  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  dauunca, 
Mugimaki  Flycatcher  Ficedula  mugimaki, 
Daurian  Starling  Stumus  stuminus,  Snow- 
finch  Montifringilla  nivalis , Palm  Warbler 
Dendroica  palmarum.  Chestnut  Bunting 
Emberiza  rutila,  Red-headed  Bunting  E. 
bmniceps  and  Blue  Grosbeak  Guiraca  caerulea. 

As  with  those  on  Heligoland  in  1993  and 
in  Hungary  in  1995,  the  Slovakian  meeting 
was  sponsored  by  Carl  Zeds. 


A 8.  Participants  in  meeting  of  the  Association  of  European  Rarities  Committees, 
Biakova,  Slovakia,  18th-22nd  July  1997  (J.  Lontkowski).  Upper  two  rows,  left  to  right: 
Ilona  Schmidt  (hidden),  Andras  Schmidt,  David  Parkin,  Geert  Spanoghe,  Peter  Barthel,  Paul 
Mosimann,  Christine  Barthel,  Angela  Clement  (hidden),  Peter  Clement,  Walter  Mergen, 
Igor  Gorban,  Martin  Riesing,  Igor  Shydlovsky,  Michal  Skakuj,  Vasyl  Demchyshvn,  Tadeusz 
Stawarczyk,  Alan  Knox;  lower  two  rows,  left  to  right:  Gunter  de  Smet,  Tom  Conzemius, 
Tibor  I Iadarics,  Gabor  Magyar,  Klaus  Mailing  Olsen,  Bohumil  Murin,  Jan  Lontkowski,  Vilju 
Lilleleht,  Fielder  Costa,  Alfred  Trnka,  Janis  Baumanis,  Miroslav  Capek,  Josef  Chytil,  Andreas 
1 Ielbig,  Marc  Duquet,  George  Sangster,  Eduardo  de  Juana,  Pavel  Brandi,  Cecilia  Johansson, 
Christian  Cederroth. 


Rare  breeding  birds 

Observers  with  any  outstanding  information 
on  rare  breeding  birds  in  Britain  in  1 997  are 
requested  to  send  full  details  now  to  the 
relevant  county  bird  recorder  (or  to  the  Rare 


Breeding  Birds  Panel’s  Secretary,  Dr 
Malcolm  Ogilvie,  Glencaim,  Bruichladdich, 
Isle  of  Islay  i>A49  tun). 
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'WildWings’  trip  for  YOY  winner 


The  senior  winner 
of  the  title  Young 
Ornithologist  of 
the  Year  1998  will 
win  an  eight-day 
WildWings  trip  to 
eastern  Poland, 
staying  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the 
famous  Biafowieza 
Forest  — Europe’s 
only  unspoilt  natural 
deciduous  forest,  and  home  to  seven  species 
of  woodpecker — and  participating  in  a one- 


day  trip  to  the  Biebrza  Marshes  with  its 
breeding  Great  Snipes  Gallinago  media, 
White-winged  Black  Terns  Chlidonias 
leucopterus  and  Aquatic  Warblers 
Acrocephalus  paludicola. 

The  Intermediate  and  Junior  winners  will 
each  receive  8 X 30  SLC  Swarovski 
binoculars,  and  all  three  winners  will  receive 
Barbour  jackets  and  bird  books  from  the 
competition’s  other  co-sponsors. 

For  details  and  a copy  of  die  rules,  write 
to  Mrs  Sheila  Cobban,  British  Birds, 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford 
MK44  3NJ. 


Sponsored  by 

Barbour 

BTO 

Christopher  Helm 
Hamlyn 
HarperCollins 
PanMacmillan 
Pica  Press 
T.  & A.  D.  Poyser 
Swarovski 
WildWings 


IoW:  a report  worth  having 

After  ten  confusing  years,  with  two  ‘Isle  of 
Wight  Bird  Reports’ — neither  complete, 
some  records  in  one  and  not  the  other,  and 
conflicting  statements — the  Isle  of  Wight 
Natural  History  & Archaeological  Society 
and  The  Isle  of  Wight  Ornidrological 
Group  have  got  together.  The  Isle  of  Wight 
Bird  Report  1996,  a joint  publication  of  the 
two  organisations,  co-edited  by  J.  M. 
Cheverton  and  M.  S.  D.  Hunnybun,  is  the 
splendid  result.  The  108-page  report  costs 
£4.00.  There  is  just  one  difference 
remaining  to  be  resolved — there  are  still  two 
County  Bird  Recorders  (J.  Stafford  and 
D.  B.  Wooldridge) — but  the  two 

organisations  have  agreed  to  aim  to  get  the 
next  joint  report,  covering  1997,  to  the 
publishers  by  the  end  of  July  1998. 


Local  birdwatchers  now'  have  a report 
worth  reading,  and  those  elsew'here  have  one 
w'orth  consulting.  The  balance  in  the  text  is 
good,  with,  for  instance,  one  line  for  Yellow- 
brow'ed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inomatus  but 
20  for  Common  Chiffchaff  P.  collybita.  We 
noted  with  interest  that,  although  its  status  is 
given  as  ‘widespread  fairly  common 
breeding  resident’,  Green  Woodpecker  Picus 
viridis  wras  ‘not  recorded  as  a confirmed 
breeding  bird  in  1996!’.  It  must  also  be  fairly 
unusual,  if  not  unique,  for  the  second  spring 
migrant  in  tire  year  to  be  a Hobby  Falco 
subbuteo  (on  13th  March,  pipped  by  a 10th 
March  Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus , but 
ahead  of  both  Northern  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
oenanthe  and  Sand  Martin  Riparia  riparia , 
on  15th  and  16dr  March,  respectively). 


The  Big  County 

The  West  Midland  Bird  Club  area  comprises 
not  only  the  West  Midlands,  but  also 
Staffordshire,  Warwickshire  and  Worcester- 
shire. It  would  be  useful  for  outsiders, 
therefore,  if  its  Annual  Report  included  a map 
as  well  as  a gazetteer  (six  pages  in  the  latest 
issue,  no.  62  covering  1995).  This,  however, 
is  almost  tire  only  criticism  of  tire  content  of 
this  book-sized  Report  (it  runs  to  184  pages), 
except  that  it  covers  1995  and  we  are  now,  as 
we  write,  almost  in  1998.  (This  is,  however, 
the  second  WMBC  Repon  published  during 
1997,  so  the  Club  is  ‘catching  up’.) 

Write-ups  of  the  year’s  rarities  always  make 
a good  read:  ‘Great  Snipe  [Gallinago  media]} 
No  can’t  be.  Was  it  even  a snipe?  The  heat 
really  had  got  to  me.’  It  teas,  of  course,  and 
the  first  for  over  30  years,  found  by  Pete 
Hackett.  A Hartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata 
was  the  first  for  over  80  years,  though  there 


have  been  other  recent  ‘probables’,  and  Steve 
Whitehouse  predicts  more  with  the  southern 
English  population  at  a high  point.  The  Arctic 
Redpoll  Carduelis  homemanni  find  described 
by  John  Martin  w'as  even  rarer:  the  area’s 
first  ever.  The  bulk  of  the  Repon  is,  quite 
rightly,  devoted  to  tire  important  birds:  a 
page  each  for  Redwing  Turdus  iliacus, 
Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  and  Tree 
Sparrow-  Passer  montanus , and  nearly  that  for 
Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs , for  instance.  Over 
300  observers  contributed,  but  there  are 
relatively  few  observers’  initials  given  in 
support  of  records,  so  the  next  generation  of 
budding  WEOs  may  be  finding  it  difficult  to 
make  their  mark  (see  Bill  Oddie’s  Gone 
Birding,  1983). 

The  WMBC’s  Membership  Secretary  is 
J.  O.  Reeves,  9 Hintons  Coppice,  Knowle, 
Solihull  B93  9RF. 
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News  and  comment 


Unique  guide 

Bids  are  invited  by  the  Yemen  Ornithological 
Society  for  a very  special  copy  of  the  Field 
Guide  lo  die  Birds  o f die  Middle  East , published 
in  1997  by  T.  & A.  D.  Poyser.  One  copy  has 
been  signed  on  the  title  page  by  each  of  the 
three  authors — Richard  Porter,  Steen 

Christensen  and  Per  Schiermacker-Hansen — 
and  the  four  artists — Andy  Birch,  John  Gale, 
Mike  Langman  and  Brian  Small — have  each 
painted  an  original  bird  portrait  on  the  facing 
page,  making  a superb  and  truly  unique 
edition. 

Bids  open  at  US8500  and  may  be 
submitted  by  fax  (967-1-234  438),  phone 
(967-1-248  309),  post  (PO  Box  2002, 
Sana’a,  Republic  of  Yemen)  or  e-mail 
(david.s@netqsi.com).  Bidders  will  be 
informed  of  their  status  in  the  auction  on  the 
1st  of  each  month  and  the  auction  will  close 
on  31st  May  1998.  Proceeds  will  be  used  by 
the  YOS.  An  excellent  idea,  and  we  hope  that 
an  appropriately  huge  sum  is  raised  for 
ornithological  and  conservation  work  in  the 
Yemen. 


Phantom  Bird  Club? 

We  read  in  the  newsletter  of  the  Yemen 
Ornithological  Society  that  ‘Many  of  our 
dearly  departed  maintain  their  YOS 
memberships  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
unable  to  attend  our  meetings  and  group 
watches’  ( The  Lammergeier  15:  4). 

You  can  contact  the  YOS  (annual 
membership  YR500  or  US$20)  at  PO  Box 
2002,  Sana’a,  Republic  of  Yemen;  tel.  + 248 
309;  fax  + 234  438;  e-mail  david.s 
@netqsi.com;  or  perhaps  by  ouija  board. 

1997  records 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  now  is  the 
time  to  submit  all  your  relevant  1997  records. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
County/Regional  Recorders  were  listed  in 
1997  (Brit.  Birds  90:  67-69)  and  updating 
amendments  are  given  periodically  in  ‘News 
and  comment’. 


Mike  Langman  on  view 

If  you  are  in  Devon  and  down  Torbay  way, 
visit  The  Coast  & Marine  Centre  in 
Goodrington  during  31st  January  to  14th 
February,  where  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Mike  I .angman  on  view  from 
noon  to  4 p.m.  daily.  For  details,  phone 
01803  528008. 


Hippos  or  Acros? 

As  mtDNA-sequencing  studies  proliferate, 
taxonomic  views  become  more  sophisticated, 
with  field  observers  either  nodding  in 
agreement  or  looking  bemused.  The  latest 
group  to  receive  attention  is  tire  Acrocephalus 
warblers  and  some  of  their  close  allies  (by 
Bemd  Leisler,  Petra  Heidrich,  Karl  Schulze- 
Hagen  and  Michael  Wink,  J.  Ow.  138:  469- 
496).  Moustached  Warbler  A.  melanopogon  is 
confirmed  as  within  the  ‘striped  Acrocephalus 
group’  along  with  Sedge  Warbler  A. 
schoenobaenus,  Aquatic  Warbler  A.  paludicola 
and  Black-browed  Reed  Warbler  A. 
bistrigiceps  (perhaps  worthy  of  separate 
genetic  status,  as  Calamodus,  with  the  small 
plain  species  in  Notiocichla , leaving  tire  large 
plain  species  in  Acrocephalus).  Two  species — 
Booted  Warbler  FI.  caligata  and  Olivaceous 
Warbler  II.  pallida — currently  included  in 
Hippolais  appear,  however,  to  be  closer  to 
Acrocephalus,  and  better  included  in  that 
genus  (or  separately  as  Iduna).  For  the  time 
being,  BB  is  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

New  editor  for  ‘Birding’ 

The  American  Birding  Association  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Paul  J. 
Baicich  as  Editor  of  its  bimonthly  magazine 
Birding. 


A message  from  Erika 

Your  BB  reference  number  is  not  cast  in 
stone,  to  stay  with  you  in  perpetuity.  It 
includes  coded  information  on  where  you  live 
(tire  three  letters  after  BBS),  the  start-date  of 
your  subscription  period,  and  how  much  you 
pay.  If  you  move  from  one  county/country  to 
another,  it  will,  inevitably,  change.  So,  please 
keep  a record  of  it,  but  check  at  the  top  right 
of  your  address  label  occasionally  to  see  if  the 
number  has  changed. 

REGIONAL  NEWS  TEAM 

Dave  Allen — Northern  Ireland 
Tony  Armstrong — Northeast 
Frank  Cribble — Midlands 
Barrie  Harding — Fast  Anglia 
Angus  Hogg — Scotland 
Oran  O’Sullivan — Republic  of  Ireland 
Don  Taylor — Southeast 
Dr  Stephanie  Tyler — Wales 
J ohn  W ilson — Northwest 
V aeant — Southwest 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 


That  splash  (Brit.  Birds  90:  plate  149)  was  caused  by  a Grey 
- Heron  Ardea  cinerea,  photographed  by  Pascal  Bourguignon  in 
France  in  July  1996.  Less  than  half  (48%)  of  entrants  got  it  right, 
with  other  answers  encompassing  three  other  heron/egret  species 
as  well  as  Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis,  Great 
Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo,  Snow  Goose  Anser  caerulescens , Red-breasted 
Merganser  Mergus  senator,  Demoiselle  Crane  Anthropoides  virgo  and  Bald  Ibis 
Geronticus  eremita. 

The  black-and-white  swimming  bird  (90:  plate  194)  created  fewer  problems, 
62%  identifying  it  as  a Steller’s  Eider  Polysticta  stelleri  and  other  answers 
being  Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula , Black  Guillemot  Cepphus  grylle  and  Red- 
crested  Pochard  Netta  rufina.  It  was  the  male  which  stayed  at  Vorran  Island, 
South  Uist,  Outer  Hebrides,  for  I2V2  years,  from  May  1972  to  August  1984 
(Brit.  Birds  66:  338;  78:  539),  photographed  in  August  1980  by  J.  Miller. 

The  leading  group  (Stephen  Foster,  David  McAdams  and  Richard 
Patient)  got  both  right  and,  moving  on  to  15  correct  answers,  have  broken 
away  from  the  chasing  pack  of  677  competitors.  Nobody  has  a total  of  14, 
but  three  have  reached  13  (Dave  Hunter,  Jorgen  Munck  Pedersen  and  G. 
Rotzoll),  and  three  have  achieved  12  (Carlos  Gutierrez  Exposito,  Jakob 
Sunesen  and  Peter  Sunesen). 

Maybe  December’s  about-to-drink  passerine  (90:  plate  208)  or  the  rear- 
end  view  below  (plate  9)  will  decide  who  will  win  the  SUNBIRD  holiday  of 
their  choice  in  Africa,  America  or  Asia. 


4 A 9.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  138.  Eighteenth  stage  in  ninth  ‘Marathon’.  Identify 
the  species.  Read  the  rules  (Brit.  Birds  90:  661,  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to 
Mondilv  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  15th 
March  1998. 
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RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


This  monihly  listing  of  the  most-recent  decisions  by  die  Bridsh  Birds 
Rarides  Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to 
replace  the  annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’.  The  records  list- 
ed are  mosdy  those  of  the  rarest  species,  or  diose  of  special  interest  for  other 
reasons.  All  records  refer  to  1997  unless  stated  otherwise. 

ACCEPTED:  White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  Portland  Bill  (Dorset),  13di  March; 
Newhaven  (East  Sussex),  27th  April.  Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps  Dock  Acres 
Gravel-pits  (Lancashire),  24di  May  to  8di  June;  Skelton  Lake  (West  Yorkshire),  1 4ih  June  to 
17th  July;  same,  Mickletown  Ings  (West  Yorkshire),  18dt- 19th  July.  Madeira  / Soft-plumaged 
/ Cape  Verde  Petrel  Pterodroma  madeira  / mollis  / feae  Gwennap  Head  (Cornwall),  1 ldi  June 
1996.  Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ntjicollis  Keyhaven  Marsh  (Hampshire),  at  least  17dt 
February  to  30th  March.  Redhead  Aythya  americana  Rudand  Water  (Leicestershire),  4th-24th 
February.  Little  Crake  Porzana  parva  Bough  Beech  Reservoir  (Kent),  23rd-30th  March. 
Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus  Oldbury-on-Sevem  (Avon),  17th  May  1994. 
Little  Swift  Apus  affinis  Hengistbury  Head  (Dorset),  5th  June.  European  Roller  Coracias  gar- 
ruins  Lochaber  Loch  (Dumfries  & Galloway),  14di  June.  Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia 
Hollesley  (Suffolk),  26di  May  to  1st  June.  Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina 
Abbotscliffe  and  Church  Hougham  (Kent),  6th  October  1996.  River  Warbler  Locustella  Jlu- 
vialiHs  Song  only,  Big  Waters  Nature  Reserve  (Northumberland),  2nd  August  1996. 
Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola  St  Mary’s  (Scillv),  9di  to  at  least  1 Olh  June.  Great 
Reed  Warbler  A.  arundinaceus  Netherfield  Gravel-pit  (Nottinghamshire),  12th-29di  June. 
Penduline  Tit  Reniiz  pendulinus  Two,  Singleton  Lakes,  Ashford  (Kent),  14di  November  1996; 
New  Hythe  (Kent),  14th-17di  March. 

M.  J.  Rogers,  Secretary,  BBRC,  2 Churchtown  Cottages,  Towednack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ. 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Barry)  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 


This  summary  covers  the  period  from  10th  November  1997  to  4th  January  1998. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps 
Tooting  Bee  Common  (Greater  London),  5th 
December  to  4th  January7;  Rostellan  (Co. 
Cork),  throughout  December  to  4th  January. 
Canvasback  Aythya  valisineria  Abberton 
Reservoir  (Essex),  23rd-30th  November,  dien 
Welney  (Norfolk),  3rd  December  to  4th 
January.  Brunnich’s  Guillemot  Uria  lonvvia 
Fetlar  (Shedand),  at  least  29th  to  30th 
December.  Audouin’s  Gull  Lants  audouinii 
North  Cliffs,  near  Portreath  (Cornwall),  31st 
December.  Ivory  Gull  Pagophila  ebumea 
Gileston  Beach  (South  Glamorgan),  2nd 
January.  Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti 
Nine  in  Britain:  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dvfed, 


Gloucestershire,  Grampian,  Lothian,  Norfolk, 
Northumberland,  and  Somerset;  one  in 
Ireland:  Rosslare  (Co.  Wexford),  2nd-15di 
December  (third  Irish  record).  Hume’s 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei  Alum  Bay  (Isle  of 
Wight),  1 3th- 1 7th  November;  Brighton  (East 
Sussex),  16th-22nd  November;  Littlestone- 
on-Sea  (Kent),  25di  November.  Isabelline 
Shrike  Lanins  isabellinus  Boyton  Marsh, 
Woodbridge  (Suffolk),  22nd-23rd  November; 
North  Ronaldsay  (Orkney),  30di  November. 
Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis  I .ower 
Earley  (Berkshire),  14di,  19th  and  22nd 
December. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  'British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-1 1 1 for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(28p/min  cheap  rate;  41p/min  other  times;  inel.  VAT) 
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British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers^ 


I he  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should  be 
sent  to  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4EW. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 


BEST  BIRD  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR  Please  tick  / 

Those  books  voted  ‘Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year’  during  1983-97  (listed  on  page  67)  which  are  still  in  print  are 
available  POST  FREE  as  follows:  1983  £27.99  □ 1984  £14.99  □ 1985  £49.95  □ 1986  £27.99  □ 

1987  £21.95  □ 1988  £27.99  □ 1990  £27.99  □ 1991  £80.00  □ 1992  £29.99  □ 1993  £105.00  □ 

1994  £40.00  □ 1995  £30.00  □ 1996  £75.00  □ 1997  £25.00  □ 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  Please  tick  / 

British  Birds/IBCE  International  Bird  Identification  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

Farber  Discovering  Birds:  the  emergence  of  ornithology  as  a scientific  discipline,  1760-1850  (Johns  Hopkins  UP) 

(usually  £12.50) Paperback  £10.25  □ 

Flegg  & Hosking  Eric  Hosking’s  Classic  Birds  Limited  Edition  (HarpcrCollins)  (usually  £50.00) £28.00  □ 

Hurford  & Lansdown  Birds  of  Glamorgan  (Hurford  & Lansdown)  (usually  £25.00) £19.95  □ 

Ogilvie  & Winter  Best  Days  with  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £14.95). ..£10.95  □ 
Parmenter  & Byers  A Guide  to  the  Warblers  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (Bruce  Coleman)  (half  original  price)  ..£10.50  □ 
Wilson  & Slack  Rare  and  Scarce  Birds  in  Yorkshire  (Wilson)  (usually  £20.95) £17.50  □ 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

Barnes  Die  Birds  of  Caernarfonshire  (Cambrian  OS) Paperback  £9.95  □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  vol.  4.  Sandgrouse  to  cuckoos  (Lynx) £1 10.00  □ 

Grover  & Goodrich  Leicestershire  Garden  Birds  (Leicestershire  Garden  Bird  Survey) Paperback  £3.00  □ 

Howard  & Moore  A Complete  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  1998  reprint  (Academic  Press) £29.50  □ 

Kightley,  Madge  & Numey  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  North-West  Europe  (Pica  Press)  ..Paperback  £1 1.95  □ 

Morrison  Rare  Birds  in  Dorset  (Morrison) £19.95  □ 

Redpath  & Thirgood  Birds  of  Prey  and  Red  Grouse  (Stationery  Office)  (The  Langholm  Report) £18.00  □ 

Svingen  & Dumroesc  A Birder’s  Guide  to  Idaho  (ABA) Spiral-bound  £18.50  □ 

Tucker  & Evans  Habitats  for  Birds  in  Europe:  a conservation  strategy  for  the  wider  environment  (BirdLife)  Paperback  £30.00  □ 

COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Ash  & Miskell  Birds  of  Somalia  (Pica  Press)  DUE  march £40.00  □ 

Beaman  & Madge  An  Identification  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Palearctic  (Helm)  DUE  LATE  1998.  £65.00  □ 
de  la  Pena  & Rumboll  Collins  Illustrated  Checklist:  birds  of  Southern  South  America  and  Antarctica 

(HarperCollins) Paperback  £19.99  □ 

Foreman  Die  Raptors  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East:  a handbook  of  field  identification  (Helm)  DUE  OCTOBER  ...£30.00  □ 

Gatter  Birds  of  Liberia  (Pica  Press)  due  march £40.00  □ 

Mather  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Yorkshire  including  the  former  North  Humberside  2nd  edn.  (Helm)  DUE  MARCH 

Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Morris  & Hawkins  Birds  of  Madagascar:  a photographic  guide  (Pica  Press)  due  April £20.00  □ 

Taylor  & van  Perlo  Rails:  a guide  to  the  rails , crakes  and  coots  of  the  World  (Pica  Press)  due  august £28.00  □ 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS 

Baker  Warblers  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa  (Helm)  £32.00  □ 

Barlow,  Wacher  & Disley  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  (Pica  Press)  £26.00  □ 

British  Birds  Die  ‘British  Birds'  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic £2.00  □ 

Coates,  Bishop  & Gardner  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Wallacea,  Sulazvesi,  the  Moluccas  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 

Indonesia  (Dove  Publications) £37.00  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-7  & 9 all  £90  each,'  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Lynx)  vol.  1.  Ostrich  to  ducks  £105.00  □ 

vol.  2.  New  World  vultures  to  guineafowl  £105.00  □ vol.  3.  Hoatzin  to  auks  £105.00  □ 

Dudley,  Benton,  Fraser  & Ryan  Rare  Birds  Day  by  Day  (Poyser) £25.00  □ 

Enticott  & Tipling  Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Seabirds  of  the  World  (New  Holland) £29.99  □ 

Gaston  & Jones  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  auks  (OUP) £40.00  C 

Golley  The  Cley  Year:  a birder’s  guide  (Hill  House  Press) Paperback  £12.95  □ 

Greenoak  British  Birds:  their  folklore,  names  and  literature  (Helm) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Hagemeijer  & Blair  The  EBCC  Allas  of  European  Breeding  Birds  (Poyser)  £55.00  □ 

Harrap  & Quinn  Tits,  Nuthatches  and  Treecreepers  (Helm)  £29.99  □ 

Harris,  Shirihai  & Christie  The  Macmillan  Birders’  Guide  to  European  and  Middle  Eastern  Birds  (Macmillan)  .£17.99  □ 

Harris!  Tucker  & Vinicombe  Die  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Heather  & Robertson  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (OUP) Paperback  £25.00  □ Hardback  £50.00  □ 


Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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(continued) 


Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 

recommended  BOOKS  (cont.)  Please  lick  / 

Heinzel,  Fitter  & Parslow  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East Paperback  £ 9.99  □ 

Higgins,  Marchant  & Davies  Handbook  of  Australian,  NZ  & Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vols.  1-3  all  £135  each 

yol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm) Paperback  £15.99  □ 

Juniper  & Parr  Parrots:  a guide  to  the  patrols  of  the  World  (Pica  Press) £35.00  □ 

Keith.  Urban  & Fry  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  vol.  1 £85.00  □ 2 £85.00  □ 3 £85.00  □ 4 £85.00  □ 5 £99.00  □ 

Lefranc  & Worfolk  Shrikes  (Pica  Press) £25.00  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Karn  Bhaet) £45.00  □ 

Mearns  & Meams  The  Bird  Collectors  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Mitchell  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  London  Area  (Helm)  Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  Little  Black  Bird  Book  (Robson) Paperback  £6.99  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Skuas  and  Jaegers  (Pica  Press)  £24.00  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5 th  edn  (HarperCollins)  £14.99  □ 

Porter,  Christensen  & Schiermacker-Hansen  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  Fast  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £62.50  □ vol.  2 □ £62.50  □ 

Rowley  & Russell  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  fairy-wrens  and  grasswrens  (OUP) £40.00  □ 

Scott  The  Long-eared  Orel  (Hawk  & Owl  Trust) £17.95  □ 

Shawver  The  Bam  Owl  (Arlequin  Press) £18.95  □ 

Snow  (ed.)  The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  2-volume  concise  Edn  (OUP)  Cased  £150.00  □ 

Vinicombe  & Cottridgc  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  & Ireland  (HarperCollins)  £25.00  □ 

Zimmerman,  Turner  & Pearson  Birds  of  Kenya  and  Northern  Tanzania  (Helm)  £40.00  □ 


OTHER  TITLES 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  history  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbutco.  Please 
refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates.  Free  copy  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 

Binders  Please  tick  / 

The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordex  retaining  £7.95  □ 

Recordings  & videos  Please  add  £2.25  p&p  per  order  Please  tick  / 

Doherty  The  Birds  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images)  vol.  1 divers  to  dabbling  ducks  □ ; 
vol.  2 diving  ducks  to  bustards  □ ; vol.  3 waders  to  gulls  □ ; 

vol.  4 terns  to  woodpeckers  □ ; vol.  5 larks  to  thrushes  □ ; vol.  6 warblers  to  orioles  □ ; 

vol.  7 shrikes  to  buntings  □ £16.95  each;  or  set  of  seven  £99.99  □ 


Doherty  The  Raptors  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Doherty  Shorebirds  Video  vol.  1 (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Roche  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Sitelle/Wildsounds)  4 CDs  £49.95  □ 


PRICES  VALID  DURING  JAN  & FEB  1998  for  all  special  offers  (and  for  overseas  customers  only,  also 

during  the  following  month).  Other  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers’  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but 
recommended  if  available  (please  enquire). 

Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  Subbuteo  NHB  Ltd.  Payment  can  be  made  in  USS  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 

To  qualify  for  POST  FREE  please  quote  your  131?  ref.  no. 

Name , 

Ref. 

Address ... 


Total  £ 


Chcquc/PO  enclosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 


Any  item  ordered  through  Rritish  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 


You  can  also  pay  using 
these  credit  cards: 


If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 


Please  debit  my  Access/Visa/MastcrCard/Eurocard 


Expiry  date 


Signature 


You  can  phone  in  your  credit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no.  as  well  as  your  credit  card  no. 
tel.  Mold  (01352)  756551.  FAX.  (01352)  756004.  e-mail:  sales@subbooks. demon. co.uk 


Send  order  to:  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4i;\v. 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


British  Birds 

Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 

British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01767-640467 
Fax  01767-640025 

Rates  excluding  VAT 
£3.20  a line  — average  of  8 words. 
£10.50  a centimetre  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.50  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 


Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
1 2 for  the  price  of  8 


Copy  date  MARCH  issue 

February  5th 

Please  post  early 

to  avoid  disappointment 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

BIRDS  OK  CONSERVATION  CONCKRN  in 

Hertfordshire.  Half-day  conference  al  Rothamsled 
I Experimental  Station,  Harpenden.  Saturday  28th  February, 
t Contact  Chris  Doe,  26  Broadland  Avenue,  Thorley  Park. 
Bishop's  Stortford  CM23  4JY.  (B000) 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 

'SUFFOLK  FARMHOUSE.  B&B.  En-suite  facilities  in  rural 
l ocation.  Easy  reach  Minsmere,  Dunwich  and  Southwold. 
1 Tel:  01986  781  351.  (BB163) 

( CHAPEL  COTTAGE.  Swanton  Novcrs,  North  Norfolk, 
l Charming  18th  century  cottage.  Near  excellent  birdwatching, 
'(tubenbord  01308  370296.  Weeks  or  weekends  available. 

(BB 140) 

I HUNSTANTON,  GARGANEY  HOUSE,  2 **  ETB  guest 
touse  catering  for  bird  watchers  in  Norfolk.  Tel.  0145 
5334416.  (BB200) 


SCOTLAND 

SiiUMBURGH  HEAD,  SHETLAND.  Lighthouse-keeper’s 
i ottage.  perched  high  on  spectacular  Seabird  Cliffs  on  the 
LtSPB  Reserve  at  the  southern  tip  of  Shetland  Islands.  Self- 
, atering,  fully-furnished,  centrally-heated,  sleeps  six.  Great 
i or  migrants,  cetacean-watching  too.  Road  to  the  door.  Other 
> ood  birding  spots,  white  sand  beaches,  restaurant,  bar.  shop. 

rchaeological  sites,  and  airport,  all  within  three  miles.  Also 
i n unfurnished  cottage  available,  for  long  let.  Torquil 
I ohnson-Ferguson,  Solwaybank,  Canonbie,  Dumfriesshire 
)G14  0XS.  tel.  013873  72240.  (BB187) 


MORVEN.  Overlooking  Sound  of  Mull.  Two  fully  equiped 
400  year  old  stone  croft  cottages,  sleeping  3 & 6 respectively. 
Superb  walking  & wildlife.  No  pets.  Open  all  year.  £150- 
£180  Fully  inclusive.  Tel/Fax:  01223  871650.  (BBI58) 

ELLARY  ESTATE— MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of 
self-catering  cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Loch  Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellery  you  are  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  please  write  to:  The  Booking  Office,  EUary 
7.  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  PA31  SPA.  Tel:  01880  770  209  or 
01546  850  223.  Fax  01880  770386.  (BB199) 

LOCH  GARTEN  & ABERNETHY  VISITORS?  Locheil 
G1I  offers  BB  from  £15.  DBB  from  £24.  for  Brochure.  150 
birdlist.  walks,  slidelalks,  write:  Locheil.  Boat  of  Garten 
PH24  3BX.  Tel.  01479-831  603.  (BB196) 

MORVERN  (DRIMNIN)  HOLIDAY  COTTAGES. 

Beautifully  situated  by  Sound  of  Mull.  Superb  walking  and 
wildlife.  No  pets.  Open  all  ywear  £ 1 00-£  1 60  fully  inclusive. 
Tel/Fax:  01223-871  650.  (BB201) 


IRELAND 


IRELAND,  TRALEE  BAY:  To  let.  uninhabited  island  with 
two  storey  farmhouse,  large  colonies  of  terns  nest  on  this 
island.  Details  on  request.  Tel./Fax  +353  66  39443.  (BB182) 


OVERSEAS 


PROVENCE.  CAMARGUE.  2 farm  cottages,  also  b&b. 
Rogers.  Mas  d'Auphan,  Le  Sambuc,  13200  ARLES, 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  490972041.  fax  490972087.  (BB097) 


IIONG  KONG — Superb  birding  Sept-May.  Richard 
Lewthwaite,  2 Villa  Paloma,  Shucn  Wan.  Tai  Po,  Hong 
Kong.  Tel:  (+852)  2665  8506.  Fax:  (+852)  2665  8190. 

(BB069) 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


BIRDER  S HAVEN 

BIRDERS  HAVEN 

Bed  and  Breakfast  for  the  Birding  Community 
“GLENDAWEENA'S” 

Books,  Tapes,  Knicknacks  and  More  Stars 
Beginner  Bird  I.D.  Classes  & Tours 
Reservations:  (409)  286-5362/Dallas:  (214)  824-5390 
Fax:  (409)  286-5661  / Dallas  Fax:  (214)  824-3834 

E-mail:  www.glendaweena@apl.com 
www.imurnet/website/birds 

2081  WINNIE,  HIGH  ISLAND,  TEXAS  77623 

BB194 
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Come  to  Donana,  the  wild  heart  of  Spain. 
Professionally  led  birding  and  botany  excursions. 

small  groups.  All  year  round.  Charming 
guesthouse  facing  the  marshes.  Full  board  from 
£18.  guide  with  L.  Rover  from  £10,  All-inc  6 days 
holiday  from  £180. 

“Di&yw&iitty  "D<mo*uz  Ltd. 

Acebu  chal  14,  El  Rocio,  Huelva,  Spain 
Tel/fax  0034  59  442466 
http://www.abaforum.es/viweb/dohana 


CAIRNS,  AUSTRALIA.  General  birding  for  up  to  100 
species  in  a day.  200  in  four.  Hit  lists  also  welcomed  for 
such  as  Cassowary.  Baza.  Beach  Stone-curlew,  Squatter 
Pigeon.  Fig  Parrot:  Rufous,  Barking  and  Grass  Owls:  Little 
Kingfisher  Victoria's  Riflebird.  5 Bowerbirds.  and  up  to 
12  Finches.  From  $60/person/half-day.  $120  full  day.  $250 
per  group  per  day.  Andy  Anderson,  Birding  Services,  Box 
7999  Cairns  4870.  Australia.  Fax/Ph  61  70/323387.  Email: 
birdo@  internetnorth.com.au.  ( B B 1 64) 


ISRAEL  - EILAT  & ARAVA  VALLEY 

AUTUMN/WINTER/SPRING  - SEPT  20-MAY  20. 

* 1 -2  week  fully  guided  lour  programme  incorporating 
wide  variety  of  habitats  with  many  unique  resident  & 
migratory  species. 

' Impressive  raptor  migration,  seabirds,  waders,  & songbirds 
in  spectacular  desert  environment. 

' Birds  on  your  doorstep!!  More  than  100  species  in  a day 
possible  within  a 3 Kilometre  radius  of  your  room  on  Lotan. 

’ Trips  to  Northern  Israel  also  available  for  4 days  by  negotiation. 

* Full  board,  accommodation  & guiding  inclusive  at  £395.00  per 
week,  or  $635.00  dollars.  Rates  for  B & B,  or  half  board 
without  guiding  available  on  request. 

Full  details  and  booklet  from:  James  Smith/David  Dolev; 

Kibbutz  Lotan,  Doar  Na  Chevel  Eilot,  88855  ISRAEL 


Fax  00-972-7-6356827.  Tel:  6356935 


(BB190) 


Australia  Kimberley  and  the  interior 
exclusive  Birdwatching  Tours 
individually  arranged  for  groups  of  maximum  4 
Birdwatching  Aficionados 
Jonny  Schoenjahn  Phone  +61  8 9192  770-7  Fax-8 
PO  Box  5493  Broome  WA  6726  Australia  (BB202) 


VENEZUELA  birdwalching  fortnights  Jan/Nov  97  led  by 
John  Raines:  Andes.  Llanos.  Henri  Pittier  £1,399  + flights. 
Also  tailor-macics.  Geodyssey  0171-281  7788.  (BBI25) 

ANDALUC  IA,  TARIFA,  SPAIN.  3 star  hotel.  5 minutes 
I aril  a.  southwest  Spain.  45  minutes  Gibraltar  Airport. 
Migration  often  directly  overhead,  many  excellent  sites 
within  easy  distance.  Bird  watchers  warmly  welcomed. 
Years  of  experience  catering  for  independent  and  group 
requirements.  Excellent  restaurant  and  pool.  English. 
Dutch.  German  and  French  spoken.  Send  for  brochure  and 
rate  to:  Hotel  “Balcon  dc  Hspana",  113X0  Tarifa  (Cadiz), 
Spam.  Tel:  0 34  56  684326.  Fax:  00  34  56  680472. 

(BB  195) 


MICHTY  ANDES  • WINDSWEPT  PARAMO  ■ ELFIN  FOREST 
VERDANT  CLOUDFOREST  ■ COASTAL  SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS  WOODLANDS  • WILD  AMAZONIA 


Robert  Jonsson,  Resident  Director  & Guide  • P.  O.  BOX  17-07-9219 
TR  / FAX  ECUADOR  09-446  695  • INTERNATIONAL  593  9 446  695 
QUITO  - ECUADOR  ■ SOUTH  AMERICA 


AVESTRAVEL 

SUPREME  BIRDING  & NATURAL  HISTORYTOURS 


Birdwatching  in  the  Netherlands 

Customised  itineraries  with  skilled  guides.  Experience 
spectacular  winter  birding  with  huge  concentrations  of 
wildfowl.  Specialities  include  Red-breasted  & Lesser 
White-fronted  Goose,  Smew,  Black  Woodpecker, 
Crested  & Shore  Lark. 

Free  brochure  from  BINS: 
Sandenburglaan  38.  3571  BC  UTRECFIT, 

The  Netherlands.  Fax:  +31  416  313750 

or  email:  BINS — tours@yahoo.com  BB193 


AUSTRALIA:  LOTUS  LODGE,  200+  species  of  birds. 
Resident  naturalists,  outback  experience.  Extensive  variety 
of  flora  and  fauna  in  far  north  Queensland.  17  hour  flight 
north  of  Cairns.  Superior  accommodation.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Tel:  061  70  590773.  Fax:  061  70  590703. 

(BBI31) 

EILAT  AND  THE  NEGEV  DESERT  SPECIALITIES:  Trips 
guided  by  the  local  guide,  Hadoram  Shirihai.  If  you  are  based 
around  F.ilat  you  may  join  our  one  day  Negev  trip  (Cost  25  stg.  per 
person  between  It)  March  and  10  April  and  45  stg.  per  person  at  all 
other  times),  providing  most  desert  and  migrating  birds  including 
Houbara  Bustard  and  4 species  of  Sandgrousc,  and  on  an  evening 
excursion  (15  slg.l  to  observe  the  Hume's  Tawny  Owl.  Please  book 
through  Sunbird  office,  tel:  01767-682969,  fax:  01767-692481.  For 
additional  information  contact  Hadoram:  PO  Box  4168,  Eilat 
88102,  Israel.  Telefax:  00972-7-6379326.  (BB169) 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  • Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours. 

101.  Vinayalankara  Mawatha.  Colombo  10. 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone:  0094  1 693361  - 8.  699500  & 699984 
Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIP.  22766  DELAIR  CE 
Fax  : 0094  1 698139.  699413.  686149 
(BB  1 49) 


NEW  ZEALAND  Experience  our  unique  plant  and  bird 
community  in  diverse  and  dramatic  landscapes.  Personalised 
birding/nature  tours.  Information:  Manu  Tours,  106  Ocean 
Beach  Road.  Tairua,  New  Zealand.  Pli/Fax  (64)  (7)  8647475. 

(BB  1 65) 

( APE  I OW  N.  Holidaying  in  the  Cape?  Why  not  join  one 
of  our  integrated  one  day  birding  and  sightseeing  tours. 
Hull  day.  full  day  and  extended  specialist  birding  trips  also 
available.  Contact  Richard  Grant  Birdwatch  Cape  27  21 
7625059  (tel  and  fax),  082  772  6245  (cell). 

arg@iafrica.com  (email)  ' (BB188) 
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£>elize: 

Outpost  Lodge 

Outstanding  year  round  birding 
on  the  scenic  New  River 
- Lagoon.  Over  300  species  in 
five  diverse  habitats.  Truly  a magical  place 
in  the  midst  of  ancient  Maya  civilization. 
Packages,  tours,  guides,  and  checklists 
available.  Comfortable  accommodations. 


Visit  us  .it:  www.belizenet.com/lamanai.html 
phone/fax:  +501  2 33578 
email:  lamanai@bll.net 


BB142 

SOUTH  PYRENEES/ALTO  ARAGON.  Birders  rural 
. guest  house.  Near  Lammergeier  sanctuary.  Experts  in  raptors 
and  steppe  birds.  Info  about  sites  and  birds:  Wallcreeper, 
Dupont’s  L.  Personalised  programmes/FBoard  L 150  pw.pp. 
- 7/10  day  tours:  Ebro  Delta,  Steppes  (Monegros,  Belchile), 
Pyrenees  (Guara,  Riglos,  Ordesa  Hecho)  Groups  6/10  - L 
750  inch:  Accommod.,  Transport,  English  guide.  Brochure 
& Bird  List:  Casa  Rural  Omit.  'Boletas’  - 22192  Loporzano- 
Huesca.  Tel/fax  34  74  262027  www.abaforum.es./viweb/ 
i' boletas  (BBI70) 


BOOKS 


BIRD  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  1797-1996. 

- S.A.E.  for  1000  item  catalogue,  "Crack  Books”,  Sawmill 
Cottages,  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  Carnforth,  Lancs  LA6  3JS. 

(BB 197) 

BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  & SOLD.  Send  A5  s.a.e.  for 
, catalogue.  Visit  our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books.  The  Cruck  Barn.  Cross  St.  Castleton, 
Derbyshire  S30  2WH.  Tel.  01433  621999.  Fax.  01433  621 
'862.  (BB078) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of-print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024,  Littleton,  Mass. 
31460,  USA.  (BB  1 13) 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 

LOGBOOK 


The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833  <BBI46> 


RtARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT  books  on  Ornithology. 
I sabelline  Books.  Tel:  01392  256594.  Fax  201663.  (BB175) 


CENTURION  BOOKS  Tel  or  fax  (01425)  657988.  For 
atest  catalogue,  s.a.e.  to  2 Roman  Quay,  High  Street, 
•ordingbridge,  Hampshire  SP6  1RL.  (BBI83) 


FOR  SALE 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leafscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  for  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details:  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8LW. 

Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01884)  860692  ibbi66) 


BIRD  JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (B.B.. 
Bird  Study,  County  Reports  etc.)  David  Morgan,  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh,  N.  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB159) 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4.00 

FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 

SKUA  ‘stay-on-the-scope’  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world’s  finest  cases  of  their  type. 


SUPERB 

VIEWING 

FACILITIES 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


FOCALPOINT  ■■■ 

Unit  8,  Marbury  House  Farm,  Bentleys  Farm  Lane. 

(D484)  Whitley,  Near  Warrington,  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 

Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01925  730368 


M56 

Junct 10 
1 mile 


a 


Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
QUESTAR  - now  in  stock! 

TEL:  01225-466364 
16  Green  Street,  Bath  BA1  2JZ  ,BB|MI 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


It’s  been  worth  waiting  for! 

COUNTYPAGER 

The  NEW  birders  news 
service  from  Rare  Bird  Alert 
" Tel  01603  456789 
for  an  information  pack 
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mondi’s  cover  design,  measuring  22.6  X 
22.3  cm,  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see 
page  66  for  procedure). 
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UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

- SALES  & REPAIRS  - 

BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


SWAROVSKI 


CANON 


10  x 25B  MK  II 


10  x 42  SLC 

7 x 42  SLC 

7x50  SLC  NEW  . 

8 x 50  SLC  NEW 
10  x 50  SLC  NEW 
ST/AT  80  body  . . . 
ST/AT  80  HD  body 
22x  eyepiece  .... 


Camera  adaptor  800mm  . 


LEICA 

8 x 20  BC  Trinovid  

8 x 20  BCA  Trinovid 
10  x 25  BC  Trinovid  .... 
1 0 x 25  BCA  Trinovid  . . . 

8 x 32  BA  Trinovid  

8 x 42  BA  Trinovid  

10  x 42  BA  Trinovid 

8 x 50  BA  Trinovid  

10  x 50  BA  Trinovid 

Carrying  strap 

LEICA  APO  Teievid  scope 


20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 


Photo  adaptor . 
Skua  case 


ZEISS  OPTICAL  CENTRE 


10  x 25  B/TP  (New  DS)  . 
8 x 20  B/TP  (New  DS)  . . 
8 x 30  BGA/T  (P) 


10  x 40  BGA/T(P) 
7 x 45  Night  Owl  . 


. .307 

12  x 36  stabilised  binoculars  . . 

.575' 

. .327 

15  x 45  stabilised  binoculars  , 

.785' 

. .519 

10  x 30  stabilised  binoculars  . . 

.349 

. .695 
. .635 

SWIFT 

. .749 

7 x 42,  8 x 42  or  10  x 42  Ultralite 

.239 

. .779 
. .809 

NIKON 

. .629 

NEW  10x42  SECF 

.629 

. .929 

NEW  8 x 23  SE  CF 

.575 

. . .94 
. .145 

KOWA 

PPG 

NEW  Scopes  - (82  mm) 

TSN  821/822  

.319 

. . .55 

TSN  823/824  Fluorite  

.639 

20-box  zoom  EP 

.199 

32x(WA)EP  

.149 

259 

50x  EP  

.169 

. .289 

850mm  Photo  Adaptor 

.159 

. .289 

Adaptor  for  TSN  1 -4  EPS 

. .24 

. .309 

Skua  case  

. .64 

. .619 

TSN-1  (45°)  or  -2  body 

.289 

. .679 

TSN-3  (45°)  or  -4  body 

.589 

. .699 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 

. .89 

. .859 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  

.129 

. .859 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  

.159 

. . .26 

60x  eyepiece  

.138 

.799* 

77 x eyepiece  

.125 

. .509 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 

.185 

. .209 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 

.150 

. .125 

Skua  case 

. .54 

. .180 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece  . . . 

. .74 

. .105 

TS-611  body  (45°) 

.229 

. .239 

TS-612  body 

.209 

. . .89 

TS-61 3 Fluorite  body  (45°)  .... 

.449 

TS-614  Fluorite  body  

.429 

. .225 

TS-61 0 accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  

. .75 

. .265 

27 x (WA)  eyepiece  

. .99 

. .359 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 

.127 

. .349 

Skua  case 

. .54 

. .699 
. .689 

PICCOLO 

. .689 

60mm  scope  (45°)  + zoom  & case  259 

. .799 

(or  with  22x  WA) 

VIKING 

7x36  Wide  View  124 

OPTOLYTH 

8 x 40  Alpin  NG  279 

10x40AlpinNG  279 

10  x 50  Alpin  NG  299 

7 x 50  Alpin  NG  299 

TBG  80  body  449 

TBS  80  body 449 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD 659 

30x  (WW)  eyepiece  159 

20-box  eyepiece 189 

DISCOVERY 

8 x 42  or  10  X 42  RP,  GA  135 

OPTICRON 

8 x 42  Imagic  149 

10x42lmagic  159 

8x32Dioptron  167 

8 x 42  Dioptron 169 

10  x 42  Dioptron 179 

10  x 50  Dioptron 199 

8 x 32  (HRII)  197 

8 x 42  (HRIl)  igg 

10x42  (HRII)  209 

10x50  (HRII)  229 

8 1/2  x 50  (HRII)  229 

7x42  (HRII)  198 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCE 125 

Roof  prism  binos  (new): 

7 x 36  BGA 329 

8 x 42  BGA 339 

10x42  BGA 339 

10  x 50  BGA 359 

HR  66  scope 279 

HR  66  (45°) 319 

1 5x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 96 

28x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 119 

22x  W HR  eyepiece  57 

30x  W HR  eyepiece  59 

60x  HR  eyepiece  49 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 119 


HARD  DOMES  to  protect 
your  telescope  eyepiece. 
Hand  turned  from  solid  black 
nylon.  Suits  TS61 1/614 
TSN1/4,  Opticron  (HR,  HR66, 
Classic  IF),  Spacemaster  etc. 
State  which.  A Kay  Optical 
exclusive £20 


TRIPODS,  BOOKS,  etc 

’ While  stocks  last 


SURREY  (H.O.) 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 

Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 

Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  1 5 mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk 
Morden  Underground. 
Viewing  facilities  ^ 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  - 1st  left. 


BUCKS 

Sales  in  AYLESBURY  by 
appointment  only. 
Visitors  welcome  - please 
phone  first. 

Tel:  01296-424145 

Also,  Field  Operations  Centre. 


• Mail  Order  if  required 
(same  day  despatch) 

• Part  exchanges 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Interest-free 
short-term  credit 
E.&O.E. 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING 

After  35  years  of  servicing  all 
types  of  equipment  (including 
Zeiss  and  Leica),  we  can 
promise  you  a thorough  job. 
Post  or  bring  your  optical 
equipment  to  our  workshop  at 
MORDEN.  We  know  how 
important  a quick  turn-round 
is  to  you.  Remember,  you 
cannot  be  optimistic  with 
misty  optics! 
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Alternative  venues  to  MORDEN 
and  AYLESBURY,  at  which  you 
can  try  and  buy  our  equipment  IN 
THE  FIELD  are  given  alongside. 
We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of 
equipment,  but  it  helps  us  to  help 
you  if  you  let  us  know  your 
interests  before  each  field  day. 
REPAIRS  can  also  be  handed 
in/collected. 

★ 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm,  usually  * 

* PAGHAM  HARBOUR 
LOCAL  NATURE  RESERVE  on 

the  B2145  into  Selsey,  West 
Sussex,  on  Sunday  22nd 
February,  29th  March,  26th 
April  and  31st  May. 


★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat 
and  Ball  station  on  Sunday  1st 
March,  5th  April,  3rd  May  and 
7th  June. 

★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR 

about  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access 
from  the  B2042  or  B2027) 
near  Ide  Hill,  Kent.  Info, 
centre  north  of  the  reservoir) 
on  Sunday  15th  March,  19th 
April,  17th  May  and  21st 
June. 

★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off 
M5)  Village  Hall  (on  the  road 
into  the  W&WT).  TBA. 

★ THE  KENT  WILDLIFE 

TRUST,  Tyland  Barn,  Sandling, 
near  Maidstone,  Kent  on 

Sunday  8th  March,  10th  May 
and  14th  June  (10.30-4.00). 


★ DINTON  PASTURES 
COUNTRY  PARK,  near 
Reading,  M4  (A329(M) 
Woodley  turn-off)  and  then 
A329  to  Winnersh  and 
Winnersh  Station  (B3030), 
Sunday  22nd  March  and 
24th  May. 

★ HANNINGFIELD 
RESERVOIR,  Essex  (off  A130 
North  of  Basildon,  near  the 
fishing  lodge)  on  Sunday  12th 
April. 

★ COLLEGE  LAKE 
WILDLIFE  CENTRE  on  the 

B488  near  Bulbourne,  Tring, 
Herts  on  Sat/Sun  21st/22nd 
March,  1 8th/1 9th  April  and 
23rd/24th  May. 

★ GIBRALTAR  POINT,  south 
of  Skegness  at  N.W.  corner  of 
the  Wash,  Lines  on  Sunday 
15th  March  and  31st  May. 


★ BLITH FIELD  RESERVOIR, 

(S.  Staffs  Waterworks)  off 
B5013  on  Sunday  29th  March. 

★ THE  SUSSEX  WILDLIFE 
TRUST  at  Woods  Mill, 

Henfield,  W,  Sussex.  Sunday 
9th  August. 

★ WHISBY  NATURE  PARK. 

Off  Lincoln  By-Pass  (Moor 
Lane),  NW  of  Lincoln,  Lines. 

Sunday  1st  March  and  26th 
April. 

★ GREAT  LINFORD 
WILDFOWL  RESERVE  (ARC 
Environmental  Study  Centre), 
near  Milton  Keynes,  on  Sat/Sun 
7th/8th  March,  4th/5th  April 
and  9th/10th  May. 

★ DUNSTABLE  DOWNS  (Beds 
CC  Visit  Centre)  off  J1 1 of  Ml , 
on  the  B4541 , west  of 
Dunstable  (near  Whipsnade 
Zoo).  Saturday  28th  March. 
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Naturetrel^ 


Don’t  miss 
our  £990 
selection 


ZAMBIA  - South  Luangwa  National  Park. 

13-22  Feb  98;  27  Mar  - 5 Apr  98;  6 - 1 5 Nov  98. 

NAMIBIA  - Swakopmund  & Walvis  Bay, 

Spitskoppe,  Etosha  & Waterberg  Mountains. 

22  - 3 1 Jan  '98;  12  - 21  Feb  '98;  26  Feb  - 7 Mar  '98. 

MALAWI  - Lake  Malawi.  Zomba  Plateau  & 

Liwonde  National  Park. 

16 -25  Feb ’98;  16 -25  Mar '98. 

SOUTHERN  MOROCCO  - The  desert. 

Oued  Massa,  Oued  Sous  & Marrakech. 


These  action-packed,  long-haul  hireling  tours  - each  led  by  an 
expert  local  ornithologist  - offer  excellent  value  for  money, 
and  outstanding  birding.  If  you  would  like  further  details 
of  a particular  tour,  please  call  us  now! 


13-22  Feb  '98;  27  Feb  - 8 Mar  '98;  10  - 19  Apr  '98. 

ETHIOPIA  - Addis,  Gafersa,  Awash  National  Park, 
Wondo  Guenet  & Rift  Valley  Lakes. 

13-22  Feb  '98;  10  - 19  Apr  '98;  20  - 29  Nov  '98. 

ETHIOPIAN  ENDEMICS  - Debre  Libanos,  Solulta, 


Naturetrek 


Ankober,  Lakes,  Wondo  Guenet  & Bale  Mountains. 
20  Feb  - I Mar '98;  10- 19  Apr '98; 

27  Nov  - 6 Dec  '98. 


Chautara,  Bighton,  Nr.  Alresford,  Hampshire  S024  9RB 

Tel:  0 1 962  73305  I Fax:  0 1 962  736426 


INDIA  - Delhi,  Ranthambore  & Bharatpur. 

13-21  Feb '98;  IO-l8Apr'98;  20  - 28  Nov '98. 


KAZAKHSTAN  - Deserts,  steppes  & Tien  Shan 
Mountains;  plus  Relict  Gull  extension. 

14-22  May  '98;  21-29  May  '98. 

NEPAL  - Chitwan,  Kosi  & Kathmandu  Valley 
Departures  every  Friday  throughout  Jan  & Feb  '98; 

8-  1 7 May '98. 

NEPAL  - THE  TRAGOPAN  TREK 

A 1 0-day  tour  including  Langtang  Valley  trek. 

I -10  May '98;  15 -24  May '98. 

TANZANIA  - Saadani  Game  Reserve,  and  the 
Usambara  and  Uluguru  Mountains. 

13-22  Feb  '98. 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

29  Mar  - 5 Apr  '98;  5 - 1 2 Apr  '98;  1 8 - 25  Oct  '98. 

NEW  ENGLAND  - USA 

Spring  migration  on  the  Massachusetts  coast. 

17-26  May '98. 


rrnithos 


The  French  magazine 
for  every  birdwatcher 

Status  and  Identification  of  Birds  of  France  and  WP 
Annual  Report  of  French  Rarities  Committee 
Annual  Report  of  Rare  Breeding  Birds  in  France 
French  and  WP  Birding  Spots 
News  and  Mystery  Bird 

48  pages,  numerous  colour  photographs 
French  text  with  English  summaries 
and  English  captions 

. m 

For  further  information, 
please  write  to  : 

Ornithos.  LPO,  BP  263, 

F-17305  ROCHEFORT  Cedex 
(France  - r + 33  46  82  12  34) 


88  02/96 


The  British  Birds 

List  of  Birds  of 
the  Western 
Palearctic 

Prepared  in  co-operation  with  Oxford 
University  Press  and  the  editors  of  ‘Birds 
of  the  Western  Palearctic’ 

Over  940  species  listed  in  the  standard, 
familiar  Voous  order 

Produced  in  check-list  format 

Price  £2.00 

Available  from  lirika  Sharrock,  Fountains, 
Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 


Sail  to  St.  Helena,  Ascension  Island  and 
Cape  Town  on  the  7,000  ton  luxury 
cargo  liner  RMS  St.  Helena. 


• ONLY  Ship  with  scheduled  sailings  to  the 
tropical  islands  of  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  Island. 

• ONLY  Place  in  the  world  to  sec  the  VVIREBIRD. 

• Fly/ Cruise  options  - 22  davs  to  49  davs. 

• 4,500  mile  trans-oceanic  ravage  from  £2, 105. 

• - O 

Tel:  01 326  563434 


RMS  St.  Helena 


ADOPT  A BEAUTIFUL 
35  TONNE  BOY. 


This  is  Jay.  Jay  is  one  of  only  nine  black  rhinos  left  in 
Swaziland.  One  of  the  survivors  of  a species  which  has 
declined  by  96%  in  the  last  24  years.  The  reason  for 
this  massive  decline  is  poaching;  rhinos  are 
butchered  for  their  horn,  which  is  sold  for 
use  in  traditional  Chinese  medicines. 

But  you  can 
help  to  stop 
this,  by  adopting 
a rhino  for  only 
£20  a year  through 
Tusk  Force.  Your  money 
can  help  us  maintain 
the  protection  of  these 

rhinos  and  encourage  their  ~ TILT §>1K 


population  to  grow.  It  only  takes 
a minute  to  make  a difference. 


F@RCE 


Ki-k  No:  1U22(»S.4 


FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  L0  COST  0345  414  616 


BIRD  HOLIDAYS 


Be  a wise  owl. 

Let  us  do  the  hard  work  to  ensure 
you  have  a rewarding  and 
enjoyable  holiday. 

★ Meticulously  planned  itineraries 

★ Expert  leaders 

★ Leisurely  pace 

★ Small  groups 

★ 28  exciting  destinations 

★ 12  years  experience  in 
organising  bird  tours 


For  a free  copy  of  our  1998  brochure  write  to: 

Bird  Holidays,  Oxford  House,  Oxford  Road,  Cuiseley  LS20  9AA, 

or  phone  01943  88280S  DE006 


Limosa 


HOLIDAYS 


Call  our 
Brochureline: 

01263 

578143 


Bulgaria  • Poland  • Romania  • Lake 
Neusiedl  • Hungary7  • Finland  & Arctic 
Norway  • France  • Spain  • Lesbos  • 
Bay  of  Biscay  (mini-cruises)  • Morocco 
• Israel  • Egypt  • The  UAE  • Yemen  • 
Gambia  • Kenya  • South  Africa  • India 
• Nepal  • Australia  • New  Zealand  • 
Florida  • Oregon  • Costa  Rica  • Brazil 
Galapagos  •Falkland  Islands 
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Cetti’s  Warblers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Channel 
Islands  in  1996 


Simon  Wotton,  David  W.  Gibbons,  Michael  Dilger 
and  Philip  V.  Grice 

ABSTRACT  In  1996,  the  first  systematic  survey  of  Cetti’s 
Warblers  Cettia  cetti  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel 
Islands  located  a total  of  536-593  singing  males  at  168  sites 
in  26  counties  across  southern  Britain  and  on  Jersey.  This  was 
the  largest  number  recorded  since  the  species  first  colonised 
in  the  early  1970s.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  was  found  in 
only  four  counties  (Hampshire,  Dorset,  Devon  and  Somerset) 
and  one-fifth  at  three  individual  sites.  Cetti’s  Warblers  showed 
a clear  preference  for  areas  of  scattered  scrub  in  reed-bed, 
reed-swamp  and  by  open  water.  Territory  density  in  these 
favoured  habitats  was  0.4-2. 1 per  ha. 


The  Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti  is  an  unusual  British  breeding  species. 
Typically,  it  can  be  found  skulking  in  patches  of  dense  scrub  in  damp  areas 
and  along  river  banks.  Those  present  in  the  UK  are  of  the  nominate  race, 
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which  generally  stays  in  or  near  its  breeding  territories  throughout  the  year 
(Cramp  1992),  in  contrast  to  the  Middle  Eastern  race  orientahs  and  the 
Eastern  race  albiventris,  which  exhibit  migratory  tendencies.  Its  most 
distinctive  feature  is  its  loud,  explosive  and  far-reaching  song,  which  allows  it 
to  be  located  readily  in  the  field  (Bibby  1982).  The  Cetti’s  Warbler  is 
polygynous,  with  up  to  three  females  nesting  within  a single  male’s  territory 
(Bibby  1982),  and  exhibits  marked  sexual  size  dimorphism,  with  males  much 
larger  than  females  (Bibby  & Thomas  1984).  Two  other  features  make  the 
Cetti’s  Warbler  unique  among  British  passerines:  it  has  only  ten  tail  feathers 
and  it  lays  bright  red  eggs. 

The  Cetti’s  Warbler  is  a recent  colonist  of  the  UK  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
It  was  first  recorded  in  March  1961,  when  one  was  heard,  seen  and  later 
trapped  at  Titchfield  Elaven,  Hampshire  (Suffern  & Ferguson-Lees  1964). 
The  first  record  in  the  Channel  Islands  was  of  one  at  St  Ouen’s  Pond,  Jersey, 
in  October  1960  (Long  1981).  The  colonisation  of  the  UK  by  Cetti’s 
Warblers  followed  a marked  expansion  of  its  range  from  the  Mediterranean 
northwards  into  France  from  the  1920s  onwards  (Bonham  & Robertson 
1975).  Prior  to  this,  the  species  had  essentially  been  a Mediterranean  resident. 
Cetti's  Warblers  were  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  Belgium,  the  Netherlands 
and  Germany  during  the  1960s.  Further  records  in  England  occurred  in  1967 
and  1968,  but  it  was  not  until  1971  that  numbers  began  to  build  up,  with  three 
or  four  in  Kent,  one  in  Suffolk  and  one  in  Berkshire  (Bonham  & Robertson 
1975).  In  1972,  more  were  located,  particularly  in  Kent,  and  there  was  strong, 
though  inconclusive,  evidence  that  a pair  bred  in  the  county  (Hollyer  1975). 
Breeding  was  confirmed  in  1973  in  the  Stour  Valley,  Kent,  and  about  14  other 
singing  males  were  present  there  at  the  same  time  (Bonham  & Robertson 
1975).  The  first  proof  of  breeding  in  the  Channel  Islands  came  in  1973  at  St 
Ouen’s  Pond,  Jersey  (Le  Sueur  1980). 

The  population  expanded  rapidly  throughout  the  1970s,  particularly  in  Kent 
(Harvey  1977),  although  significant  populations  also  developed  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  By  1977,  the  Kent  population  had  reached  93  singing  males  out  of  a 
total  UK  population  of  153  (Batten  et  al.  1979).  In  the  same  year,  singing  males 
were  also  recorded  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Hampshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Worcestershire,  as  well  as  on  Jersey.  By  1984,  the  UK 
population  had  risen  to  316  singing  males  (Spencer  et  al.  1986),  of  which  1 14 
were  in  Kent.  The  cold  winters  of  1984/85  and  1985/86  reversed  the  species’ 
fortunes,  particularly  in  Kent,  and  by  1986  the  UK  population  had  declined  to 
211  singing  males.  In  that  year,  the  Kent  population  declined  to  only  20  birds 
and,  by  1988,  none  was  recorded  there  at  all. 

By  the  mid  1980s,  it  was  noticeable  that  tire  focus  of  the  UK  population 
had  shifted  from  Kent  towards  the  south  and  southwest  of  England.  In  1985, 
for  example,  higher  county  totals  were  recorded  in  Devon,  Dorset  and 
Hampshire  than  in  die  former  strongholds  of  Kent  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
Norfolk.  The  concentrauon  of  die  population  in  die  Soutii  and  Soutiiwest  has 
become  ever  more  pronounced.  It  has  resulted  in  an  increased  colonisation  of 
sites  in  other  counties  in  southern  and  western  England,  in  particular 
Somerset,  and  in  South  Wales. 
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Cetti  s Warblers  tend  to  occur  around  wet,  swampy  areas  near  the  water’s 
edge  where  there  is  low  and  fragmented  scrubby  cover.  From  observations  of 
the  initial  colonisation  in  Kent,  Hollyer  (1975)  concluded  that  Cetti’s  Warblers 
required  marshy  ground  with  some  open  water,  a mixture  of  young  and 
mature  marshy  scrub,  with  willow  Salix,  Bramble  Rubus  fruticosus  and 
sometimes  Alder  Alnus  glutinosa,  and  fairly  extensive  areas  of  bulrush  Typha 
or  Common  Reed  Phragmites  australis  amongst  or  surrounding  the  scrub. 
These  observations  were  more  or  less  confirmed  by  Harvey  (1977)  and  a 
detailed  study  of  the  species’  breeding  biology  and  ecology  by  Bibby  (1982). 

Although  they  are  usually  sedentary,  there  may  be  some  movement  of  Cetti’s 
Warblers  during  the  winter  months  when  they  tend  to  move  away  from  dense 
scrubby  areas  into  reed-beds  and  open  marshland  (Bibby  & Thomas  1984;  Lack 
1986).  Cetti’s  Warblers  can  be  adversely  affected  by  harsh  winters,  particularly 
when  there  are  long  periods  of  sub-zero  temperatures  and  prolonged  snow  cover 
(Lack  1986).  This  is  also  true  of  the  Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata,  the  only 
other  mainly  sedentary  British  warbler  (Tubbs  1967;  Gibbons  & Wotton  1996). 
Cold  winters  in  1978/79,  1981/82,  1984/85,  1985/86  and  1990/91  led  to 
noticeable  population  declines  in  the  following  breeding  seasons. 

The  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel  (RBBP)  has  reported  on  the  British 
population  of  the  Cetti’s  Warbler  since  the  first  confirmed  breeding  records  in 
1973,  although  its  figures  do  not  include  records  for  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
1995  population  of  about  450  singing  males  was  the  highest  recorded  prior  to 
the  1996  survey,  indicating  an  upward  trend  in  recent  years.  The  highest 
recorded  number  on  the  Channel  Islands  was  an  estimate  of  at  least  30  pairs 
in  1978  (Long  1981),  although  around  20  pairs  are  thought  to  have  been 
present  in  recent  years  (Jersey  Bird  Reports'). 

In  a European  context,  the  population  in  the  UK  and  the  Channel  Islands 
is  insignificant  compared  with  the  numbers  found  in  France  and  other 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean  region  (Cramp  1992).  The  importance  of  the 
UK  population  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  colonisation  has  occurred  only 
recently  and  at  the  northernmost  limit  of  its  range.  The  species  may  also 
provide  an  interesting  case  study  of  the  effect  of  climate  change  on  bird 
species’  distributions. 

In  1996,  the  first  national  survey  of  Cetti’s  Warblers  was  conducted  by  the 
RSPB  and  English  Nature.  This  paper  reports  the  results  of  that  survey. 

Methods 

Sites 

A comprehensive  list  of  all  known  sites  where  breeding  has  been  recorded  was 
compiled  from  the  records  of  the  RBBP  and  county  bird  reports  and  by 
communication  with  county  bird  recorders.  The  information  tor  each  site 
included,  where  possible,  the  years  in  which  Cetti’s  Warblers  were  recorded 
and  its  six-figure  central  grid  reference,  the  latter  to  ensure  that  there  would 
be  no  duplication  of  sites  known  by  more  than  one  name. 

The  1996  survey  was  based  on  visits  to  these  sites.  All  sites  with  breeding- 
season  records  at  any  time  during  the  previous  ten  years  (i.e.  1986-95)  were 
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to  be  visited,  even  those  with  records  in  only  a single  year.  Sites  which  had 
breeding-season  records  only  prior  to  1986  (historical  sites)  were  to  be 
surveyed  only  if  there  were  records  from  more  than  one  year;  this  was  because 
during  the  1970s,  in  particular,  a large  number  of  sites  held  birds  in  only  a 
single  year  and  these  sites  have  long  since  been  deserted.  It  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  county  organisers  (see  below)  to  decide  whether  or  not  single- 
record historical  sites  should  be  surveyed;  in  practice,  a number  were,  either 
by  volunteers  or  by  RSPB  field  staff. 

In  most  instances,  boundaries  of  sites  were  clearly  defined  as  many  were  nature 
reserves  and/or  Sites  of  Special  Scientific  Interest  (SSSIs).  Site  boundaries  were 
more  difficult  to  define  in  some  river  valleys.  Because  of  this,  the  rivers  Frome, 
Piddle  and  Stour  in  Dorset,  and  Avon,  Itchen  and  Test  in  Hampshire  were 
surveyed  tetrad  (2  km  X 2 km  square)  by  tetrad  along  that  part  of  their  length 
encompassing  all  known  Cetti’s  Warbler  records.  Along  these  river  systems,  each 
tetrad  was  considered  as  a separate  site.  Individual  sites  were,  however,  surveyed 
in  river  valleys  where  there  were  records  from  only  one  or  two  sites  (e.g.  the  River 
Tamar  in  Devon),  or  where  records  were  bunched  at  well-defined  sites  (e.g.  on 
the  rivers  Ant,  Bure,  Waveney  and  Yare  in  die  Norfolk  Broads). 

Field  methods 

The  aim  of  the  survey  was  to  record  all  male  Cetti’s  Warbler  territories  on 
each  site  by  recording  singing  males  during  three  separate  visits.  Ideally,  each 
visit  would  take  place  between  dawn  and  10.00  GMT  and  be  made  on  dry, 
warm  days  with  little  wind.  The  dates  within  which  each  of  the  three  visits  was 
to  be  made  were:  23rd  March  to  14th  April,  15tii  April  to  12th  May  and  13th 
May  to  2nd  June  1996.  Special  allowance  was  made  for  reserves  where 
wardening  staff  were  likely  to  visit  parts  of  die  reserve  on  most  days;  in  these 
cases,  observers  recorded  the  approximate  number  of  times  die  site  was 
surveyed,  if  more  dian  diree  visits  were  made. 

Observers  recorded  die  number  of  singing  males  on  each  visit  and  estimated 
the  total  number  of  territories  on  die  site.  Observers  were  given  the  option  to 
record  the  number  of  territories  as  a range  (minimum-maximum)  owing  to 
potential  problems  with  differentiating  between  singing  males  in  die  field: 
Cetti’s  Warblers  may  establish  linear  territories  up  to  450  m long  (Bibby 
1982),  with  the  male  singing  at  various  points  along  tiiis  lengdi.  It  would, 
therefore,  not  always  have  been  clear  to  surveyors  whedier  or  not  singing 
males  recorded  at  the  two  ends  of  a long  linear  territory  were  die  same  or 
different  birds.  In  addition,  lack  of  access  to  some  sites  may  have  led  to 
uncertainty  over  the  number  of  males  present. 

Observers  recorded  the  location  of  singing  males  on  a 1:25,000  map  of  the 
site.  This  helped  observers  to  estimate  die  number  of  territories  more  readily 
and  yielded  a central  grid  reference  for  each  singing  male. 

Habitat  usage  and  preference 

Observers  noted  in  which  of  nine  habitat  categories  each  singing  male  was  first 
recorded.  These  categories,  which  were  modified  from  diose  of  die  1979  reed- 
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bed  survey  (Bibby  & Lunn  1982),  were:  reed-bed  (Phragmites  dominated); 
other  reed-swamp  (tall  emergent  vegetation,  including  Typha  but  with  little 
Phragmites  australis , >0.6m  tall);  fen/marsh  (medium-height  vegetation, 
including  rush  J uncus  and  sedge  Carex,  <0.6m  tall);  dense/continuous  scrub; 
scattered  scrub  in  reed-bed;  scattered  scrub  in  reed-swamp;  scattered  scrub  in 
ten/marsh;  scattered  scrub  by  open  water;  and  carr  (wet  woodland  containing, 
e.g.,  Alder,  willow). 

Noting  the  habitats  in  which  males  were  recorded  allows  the  calculation  of 
measures  of  habitat  use,  but  not  territory  densities  in  each  habitat  type,  nor 
habitat  preferences.  To  calculate  these,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  extent  of 
each  of  these  habitats  available  to  Cetti’s  Warblers.  To  determine  this,  habitats 
were  mapped  on  a sample  of  100  sites  during  March-June  1996.  These  sites 
were  selected  at  random  from  the  post- 1986  list  of  sites  and  the  list  of  pre- 
1986  sites  where  there  were  records  from  more  than  one  year.  The  sample 
was,  however,  stratified  to  ensure  that  50  sites  estimated  to  be  >50  ha  and  50 
sites  of  <50  ha  were  included  in  the  sample.  This  stratification  was  to  ensure 
that  the  sample  was  not  dominated  by  small  sites  which,  it  was  felt,  might  be 
less  suitable  for  Cetti’s  Warblers.  For  the  puiposes  of  the  habitat  survey,  some 
of  the  categories  were  modified  slightly,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  mapping  of 
sites.  Fen/marsh,  dense/continuous  scrub  and  scattered  scrub  were  split  into 
wet  and  dry  categories.  The  habitat  was  considered  to  be  wet  if  there  was 
visible  standing  water.  Scattered  scrub  was  mapped  as  a separate  category,  but 
the  extent  of  it  within  other  habitats  (reed-bed,  reed-swamp,  fen/marsh  and  by 
open  water)  was  worked  out  retrospectively  from  the  completed  habitat  maps. 
The  following  additional  habitat  types  were  also  mapped:  grassland;  bare 
ground;  open  water;  and  dry  woodland.  The  location  and  boundary  of  each 
habitat  type  was  mapped  in  the  field  on  1:10,000  maps  of  each  site.  The 
extent  of  each  habitat  type  on  each  site  was  estimated  by  digitising  the  field 
maps,  and  the  total  extent  of  each  habitat  type  available  to  Cetti’s  Warblers 
calculated  by  extrapolation  from  the  stratified  sample,  with  confidence 
intervals  estimated  by  bootstrapping  (see  e.g.  Greenwood  1990).  Territory 
densities  and  a preference  index  (following  the  methods  of  Manly  et  al.  1993) 
were  calculated  for  each  habitat  type. 

Organisation 

Most  of  the  ornithological  fieldwork  for  the  survey  was  undertaken  by 
volunteer  ornithologists  or  by  RSPB,  EN  and  other  wardening  staff,  working 
through  county  co-ordinators  to  a national  organiser  (SW).  The  habitat 
surveys  were  undertaken  by  professional  field  staff  (SW  & MD). 

Results 

The  population  in  1996 

A total  of  421  sites  was  surveyed  in  28  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  as  well 
as  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Table  1 shows  the  number  of  singing  male  Cetti’s 
Warblers  recorded  from  each  county,  and  the  number  of  sites  visited  in  each 
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Table  1.  Number  of  singing  male  Cetti’s  Warblers  Cettia  cetti  in  the  UK  and  the 
Channel  Islands  in  1996. 

No.  of  No.  of  sites 

sites  containing  No.  of  singing  males  % UK  and  Cl 

County  visited  territories  MIN.  MAX.  population 

ENGLAND 

Avon 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0.3 

Berkshire 

11 

6 

15 

16 

2.7 

Cambridgeshire 

(including  Huntingdonshire 

& Peterborough) 

14 

1 

1 

1 

0.2 

Cornwall 

27 

6 

25 

28 

4.7 

Devon 

24 

12 

79 

88 

14.8 

Dorset 

60 

29 

89 

97 

16.4 

Essex 

8 

1 

1 

2 

0.3 

Gloucestershire 

3 

2 

4 

4 

0.7 

Hampshire 

67 

33 

129 

143 

24.1 

Hertfordshire 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Isle  of  Wight 

10 

1 

1 

1 

0.2 

Kent 

27 

4 

6 

8 

1.3 

Lancashire 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk 

36 

15 

41 

48 

8.1 

Northamptonshire 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0.3 

Oxfordshire 

5 

2 

3 

3 

0.5 

Somerset 

31 

20 

63 

67 

11.3 

Suffolk 

15 

3 

4 

4 

0.7 

Surrey 

6 

1 

1 

1 

0.2 

Sussex  (E  & W) 

8 

4 

7 

9 

1.5 

Warwickshire 

2 

2 

4 

4 

0.7 

Wiltshire 

9 

2 

2 

2 

0.3 

Worcestershire 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0.2 

WALES 

Carmarthenshire 

11 

6 

14 

14 

2.4 

Ceredigion 

3 

1 

4 

5 

0.8 

Glamorgan 

4 

2 

12 

12 

2.0 

Gwent 

7 

6 

7 

8 

1.3 

Pembrokeshire 

7 

4 

3 

4 

0.7 

Total  England  & Wales 

519 

574 

Jersey 

5 

2 

17 

19 

3.2 

TOTAL 

421 

168 

536 

593 

(where  river  systems  were  surveyed  by  tetrads,  each  tetrad  has  been 
considered  as  a separate  site).  The  survey  located  519-574  singing  male  Cetti’s 
Warblers  in  26  counties  in  England  and  Wales  with  a further  17-19  singing 
males  on  Jersey.  The  majority  of  the  population  was  located  in  only  four 
counties:  Hampshire  (24%),  Dorset  (16%),  Devon  (15%)  and  Somerset 
(1 1%).  Forty-four  out  of  a total  of  68  single-record  historical  sites  (pre-1986) 
were  surveyed.  Of  those  surveyed,  only  eight  singing  males  were  located  at 
four  sites. 
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County  1973 

ENGLAND 
Avon 
Berkshire 
Cambridgeshire 
(including  Huntingdonshire 
& Peterborough) 

Cornwall 

Devon 

Dorset 

Essex 

Gloucestershire 
Greater  London 
Hampshire 
Hertfordshire 
Isle  of  Wight 

Kent  1 5 

Norfolk 

Northamptonshire 

Oxfordshire 

Somerset 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex  (E  & W) 

Warwickshire 

Wiltshire 

Worcestershire 

WALES 

Carmarthenshire 
Ceredigion 
W Glamorgan 
Gwent 

Pembrokeshire 


1976 


1 

c53 

17 


i s Warblers  Cettia  cetti  in  selected  years  from 
reports,  the  RBBP  and  this  survey. 

1981  1986  1991  1996 

2 

1 

2 

3 

16 

6 

1 

5 

10 

19 

28 

33 

41 

64 

88 

26 

37 

35 

97 

3 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 

15 

35 

43 

143 

3 

1 

1 

80 

20 

8 

31 

44 

23 

48 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

9 

14 

67 

14 

3 

6 

4 

1 

9 

4 
2 
1 

14 

5 
12 


TOTAL 


15 


80 


220 


211 


241 


574 


Trends  in  population  and  distribution 

Table  2 shows  county  totals  for  selected  years  from  1973.  National  totals  from 
1973  to  1996  are  plotted  in  fig.  1 (data  from  the  REBP  and  county  bird 
reports)  and  show  the  population  trend  of  the  species  since  the  UK  was  first 
colonised.  The  population  built  up  steadily  to  a high  of  316  singing  males  in 
1984,  before  successive  harsh  winters  in  1984/85  and  1985/86  led  to  a 
noticeable  decline.  From  a new  low  point  in  1987,  the  population  rose  steadily, 
though  with  an  apparent  conspicuous  increase  in  1990.  This  was  followed  by 
a fall  in  1991  as  a result  of  poor  weather  durmg  the  preceding  winter.  The 
Jersey  population  in  1990  was  estimated  at  around  20  pairs  (Jersey  Bird 
Report ).  The  highest  national  estimate  before  the  1996  survey  was  that  of  450 
singing  males  in  1995.  Also  plotted  in  fig.  1 is  the  population  trend  in  Kent. 
This  shows  that  Kent  held  more  than  50%  of  the  national  population  from 
1973  to  1979.  There  was  then  a steady  decline  until  1988,  when  no  Cetti’s 
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Fig.  1.  Trend  in  UK  population  of  Cetti’s  Warblers  Cettia  cetti,  from  1973  to  1996. 

Black  shading  refers  to  the  population  in  Kent  and  the  white  refers  to  the  rest  of  the  UK. 


Warblers  were  recorded  in  Kent.  The  1996  survey  revealed  evidence  of  a 
slight  increase  in  numbers  of  Cetti’s  Warblers  in  Kent.  The  distribution  and 
geographical  pattern  of  abundance  of  Cetti’s  Warblers  in  the  UK  and  the 
Channel  Islands  during  1976,  1986  and  1996  are  shown  in  fig.  2. 

Habitat  usage  and  preference 

The  total  extent  of  each  habitat  within  the  species’  disU'ibution  (i.e.  all  sites 
with  records  from  1986  onwards)  estimated  from  the  habitat  survey  is  shown 
in  table  3.  The  number  of  males  that  were  initially  recorded  singing  in  each 
particular  habitat  is  also  given,  from  which  the  usage  made  by  Cetti’s  Warblers 
of  each  habitat  has  been  calculated.  Two-thirds  of  all  records  were  from  three 
habitats,  all  containing  scattered  scrub  (in  reed-bed,  reed-swamp  and  by  open 
water).  Territory  densities  were  highest  in  these  three  habitats,  being  on 
average  over  2.1  territories  per  ha  in  areas  of  scattered  scrub  in  reed-swamps. 
Cetti’s  Warblers  preferred  scattered  scrub  in  reed-swamp,  in  reed-bed,  by 
open  water  and  in  fen/marsh.  They  avoided  fen/marsh,  reed-bed  and  dense 
scrub,  and  used  reed-swamp  and  carr  in  proportion  to  the  availability  of  the 
habitat  (i.e.  were  neutral  to  it).  It  is  possible  that  the  extent  of  the  scattered- 
scrub  habitats  may  be  slight  underestimates  because  of  the  way  in  which  they 


Fig.  2.  Distribution  of  Cetti’s  Warblers  Cettia  cetti  in  the  UK  and  the  Channel  Islands 
in  (a)  1976,  (b)  1986  and  (c)  1996.  The  key  for  the  symbol  sizes  (from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest)  is  as  follows:  1-4,  5-9,  10-19,  20-29,  30-49  and  50+  territories.  The  figures  for  Jersey 
in  1976  and  1986  are  estimated  (Long  1981;  Cramp  1992)  and  are  shown  as  white  rather 
than  black  circles. 
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Table  3.  Habitat  extent,  and  usage  and  preference  by  Cetti’s  Warblers  Cettia  cent.  The 
extent  of  each  habitat  (±  95%  confidence  intervals)  is  its  total  area  within  the  species’ 
distribution  (all  sites  with  1986-96  Cetti’s  Warbler  records  or  sites  with  records  from  more  than 
one  year  pre  1986-96).  All  extents  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  5 ha.  The  preference  indices 
(with  95%  confidence  intervals)  are  calculated  following  the  methods  of  Manly  el  al.  (1993). 
Significance  levels  for  preference  indices  are  as  follows:  **  = /><().()  1;  NS  = not  significant. 
Those  habitats  where  the  upper  confidence  interval  is  < 1 were  significantly  avoided  and  those 
where  the  lower  confidence  interval  is  >1  were  significantly  preferred.  Where  die  confidence 
intervals  encompass  one,  the  habitat  was  neither  avoided  nor  preferred. 


Habitat 

Total  habitat 
extent  (ha) 

No.  of 
singing 
males 

% in 
each 
habitat 

Territories 
per  ha 

Preference  index 

Reed-bed 

3,130  (2,515-3,865) 

41 

7.1 

0.01 

0.20  (0.1 -0.3)  ** 

Reed-swamp 

225(150-305) 

26 

4.5 

0.12 

1.73  (0.59-2.87)  NS 

Fen/marsh 

1,990  (1,650-2,345) 

2 

0.3 

0.001 

0.01  (0-0.042)  ** 

Dense  scrub 
Scattered  scrub 

2,165  (1,905-2,475) 

64 

11.1 

0.03 

0.44  (0.28-0.6)  ** 

in  reed-bed 
Scattered  scrub 

135  (95-195) 

166 

28.7 

1.22 

19.13(12.4-25.86)** 

in  reed-swamp 
Scattered  scrub 

50  (35-75) 

109 

18.8 

2.12 

33.0  (15.25-.50.75)  * 

in  fen/marsh 
Scattered  scrub 

180  (120-260) 

35 

6.0 

0.2 

2.86(1.174.55)** 

by  open  water 

260  (190-335) 

110 

19.0 

0.43 

6.30  (4.15-8.45)  ** 

Carr 

590  (380-860) 

26 

4.5 

0.04 

0.66  (0.24-1.08)  NS 

TOTAL 

8,725  (7,975-9,625) 

579 

100 

were  mapped  (i.e.  areas  of  scattered  scrub  of  less  than  about  5 m were  not 
recorded)  and  because  a number  of  the  singing  males  may  have  been  located 
in  these  very7  small  areas.  This  would  tend  to  inflate  slightly  the  preference 
indices  for  the  scattered-scrub  habitats. 

Discussion 

The  1996  survey  located  more  Cetti’s  Warblers  than  had  been  recorded  ever 
before  in  the  UK.  The  maximum  population  figure  of  574  (excluding  the 
figures  for  Jersey)  is  nearly  30%  higher  than  the  estimate  of  around  450  from 
1995  (which  used  data  from  county  bird  reports).  The  population  located  on 
Jersey,  of  17-19  singing  males,  is  roughly  in  line  with  the  population  estimates 
of  around  20  given  in  the  Jersey  Bird  Reports  (1990-95). 

The  distribution  of  Cetti’s  Warblers  in  the  UK  now  shows  a strong 
southerly  and  southwesterly  bias.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  is  located 
within  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorset,  Hampshire  and  Somerset. 

The  population  increase  in  the  South  and  Southwest  that  has  occurred  since 
the  early  1980s  is  likely  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  milder  climate  there.  The 
milder  winters  in  particular  probably  result  in  a lower  winter  mortality'  (Harvey 
in  Lack  1986;  Bibby  in  Gibbons  et  al.  1993)  titan  elsewhere  in  the  species’ 
UK  range.  The  population  in  Kent  was  dramatically  reduced  by  two  harsh 
winters  in  the  mid  1980s.  Following  the  1984/85  winter,  the  Kent  population 
declined  by  over  75%  (Harvey  in  Lack  1986).  By  1988,  the  Cetti’s  Warbler 
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was  extinct  in  Kent,  following  a succession  of  severe  winters,  although  a few 
territories  have  become  re-established  since  1990.  Even  during  the  1996 
survey,  only  six  to  eight  singing  males  were  located  in  Kent.  None  was  found 
in  the  Stour  Valley  in  1996;  this  is  surprising  given  that  the  majority  of 
territories  were  located  there  during  the  initial  colonisation  and  ensuing 
expansion  in  Kent.  This  suggests  that,  although  there  is  much  suitable  habitat 
in  Kent  to  support  a substantial  population,  the  cold  winter  weather  that  is 
regularly  experienced  there  may  be  the  limiting  factor.  Alternatively,  habitat 
quality  may  have  deteriorated  since  the  1970s,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this.  Cold  winters  may  also  limit  the  Suffolk  population,  where  a total  of  four 
territories  in  1996  contrasts  with  a high  of  31  in  1984.  The  Norfolk  Broads 
remain  an  apparent  anomaly.  This  area  contains  the  entire  Norfolk 
population,  which  in  1996  was  41-48  singing  males.  This  was  slightly  reduced 
from  the  population  in  1995  (51  singing  males),  although  in  1994  only  27 
were  recorded.  The  highest  Norfolk  count  was  of  63  singing  males  in  1984. 

Populations  in  the  south  and  west  of  Britain  may  also  be  adversely  affected 
by  bad  winters.  In  Hampshire,  a total  of  125  singing  males  recorded  in  1990 
was  reduced  to  43  counted  in  1991,  following  poor  weather  in  February  1991, 
although  the  true  1991  total  was  estimated  to  be  slightly  higher  (61),  making 
allowance  for  poor  coverage  of  a number  of  sites  (Clark  & Eyre  1993).  Since 
then,  however,  the  population  has  recovered  steadily  to  an  all-time  high  of 
129-143  singing  males  in  1996.  Similarly,  a very  cold  spell  during  winter 
1984/85  resulted  in  losses  from  previously  occupied  sites  in  Devon  (Jones  in 
Sitters  1988).  The  population  trend  in  Devon  since  then  has  also  shown  a 
general,  if  erratic,  rise.  Winter  1995/96  contained  a very  cold  spell  which,  in 
the  main,  appeared  not  to  have  any  adverse  effect  on  die  1996  population.  At 
the  Teifi  Marshes,  however,  the  population  declined  from  23  singing  males  in 
1995  to  four  or  five  in  1996  (D.  Reed  verbally),  and  there  were  slight  declines 
in  Carmarthen,  Norfolk,  Oxfordshire  and  Wiltshire. 

The  three  best  sites  in  the  UK  during  the  1996  survey  were  reed-bed  sites 
in  the  south  and  west  of  England  (Slapton  Ley  in  Devon,  Titchfield  Haven  in 
Hampshire  and  Radipole  Lake  in  Dorset).  Between  them,  they  accounted  for 
over  20%  of  the  national  population.  The  present  Cetti’s  Warbler  distribution 
shows  similarities  to  the  distribution  of  large  reed-bed  sites  in  southern 
England  and  South  Wales  found  by  the  1979  reed-bed  survey  (Bibby  & Lunn 
1982).  The  only  counties  where  this  did  not  hold  true  were  Kent  and  Suttolk, 
although  the  possible  reasons  for  this  have  already  been  discussed. 
Intriguingly,  during  winter  1995/96,  two  Cetti’s  Warblers  wintered  at  separate 
sites  in  Lancashire.  There  is  much  suitable  habitat  there,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  a breeding  population  develops. 

The  results  from  table  3 show  that  Cetti’s  Warblers  are  associated  with 
scrub,  as  demonstrated  by  several  earlier  studies  (Harvey  1977;  Bibby  1982, 
Cramp  1992).  Over  70%  of  the  initial  territorial  contacts  were  from  scattered 
scrub  within,  or  at  the  edge  of,  other  habitats,  in  particulai  in  those  containing 
Phragmites  and  Typha.  Cetti’s  Warblers  showed  a strong  pieleience  toi 
scattered  scrub  within  reed-swamp  and  reed-bed,  and  strongly  avoided  pure 
reed-bed  and  fen/marsh. 
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Studies  have  shown  that  the  Cetti’s  Warbler  tends  to  be  associated  with 
scrub  on  the  fringes  of  reed-beds  and  other  waterside  places  (Bibby  & Lunn 
1982;  Bibby  1982;  Tyler  1995).  The  drying-out  of  reed-beds  leads  to  scrub 
invasion  (Bibby  & Lunn  1982;  Tyler  1995)  and  thus  to  the  preferred 
conditions  for  Cetti’s  Warblers.  This  situation  is  not  helpful  to  other  reed-bed 
species,  in  particular  Great  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris , Marsh  Harrier  Circus 
aeruginosas  and  Bearded  Tit  Panurus  biarmicus , which  require  purer  stands  of 
reed,  and  it  may  be  that  better  management  of  reed-beds,  for  example  the 
removal  of  scrub,  may  be  detrimental  to  the  Cetti’s  Warbler  population  in  the 
UK.  Scrubby  habitats,  however,  tend  not  to  be  in  short  supply  in  most  reed- 
beds.  There  may  be  small  local  losses  due  to  the  restoration  and  active 
management  of  sites  for  the  high-priority  reed-bed  species,  but  this  should  be 
offset  by  the  creation  of  new  reed-beds.  The  UK  Biodiversity  Action  Plan 
(BAP)  target  for  reed-beds  is  to  create  a further  1,210  ha  of  new  habitat  by 
the  year  2010,  which  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  for  Cetti’s  Warblers. 

The  continued  expansion  of  the  Cetti’s  Warbler  in  the  UK  may  well  be 
limited  by  climate,  in  particular  by  cold  winters.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is 
found  in  the  milder  regions  of  southern  England  and  South  Wales.  It  is  likely 
that  the  species  will  continue  to  thrive  in  these  areas,  especially  in  Devon, 
Dorset,  Hampshire  and  Somerset.  Any  proactive  management  of  reed-beds 
and  other  damp  areas  for  Cetti’s  Warblers  should  be  concentrated  there, 
provided  that  no  deuimental  effect  on  other  reed-bed  species  is  likely. 

The  Cetti’s  Warbler  was  listed  in  Red  Data  Birds  in  Britain  (Batten  el  al. 
1990)  and  is  currendy  on  the  amber  list  of  die  Birds  of  Conservation  Concern 
because  it  qualifies  as  a rare  breeding  species.  The  threshold  for  this  is  that  the 
average  annual  population  is  under  300  over  a five-year  period.  This  survey 
suggests  that  the  species  no  longer  fulfils  this  criterion;  indeed,  die  average 
annual  population  over  the  last  five  years  (1992-96)  is  of  nearly  400  singing 
males.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that,  as  the  Cetti’s  Warbler  is  susceptible 
to  harsh  winters  and  thus  prone  to  periodic  population  crashes,  its  status  may 
change  very  quickly.  There  is,  therefore,  a need  for  continued  monitoring  of 
the  species  in  order  to  be  able  to  detect  further  signs  of  range  expansion  or  to 
indicate  whether  the  population  may  be  declining  and  contracting.  It  is 
important  for  the  RBBP  to  continue  to  monitor  the  Cetti’s  Warbler  population. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


BOU  splits  Chiffchaff 

With  the  claim  of  an  Iberian  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  (colly bita)  brehmii  in  Britain  (at  Brent 
Reservoir,  Greater  London,  on  3rd  June  1972)  currently  being  assessed,  the  taxonomic  status 
of  this  form  has  become  relevant  to  the  BOU  Records  Committee.  This  was  considered  in 
1996  by  BB,  prior  to  the  publication  of  our  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (1997),  and 
four  species  were  recognised  (Brit.  Birds  90:  71) — Common  Chiffchaff  P.  collybita,  Iberian 
Chiffchaff  P.  brehmii,  Canary  Islands  Chiffchaff  P.  canariensis  and  Mountain  Chiffchaff  P. 
sindianus — following  the  work  by  Andreas  Helbig  el  al.  (Ibis  138:  650-666).  The  BOURC 
has  now  (January  1998)  made  the  same  four- way  split;  currently,  only  Common  Chiffchaff 
is  on  the  British  List. 


MYSTERY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


A 10.  Mystery  photograph  21 1A. 


All.  Mystery  photograph  21  IB. 
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2 1 1 Britain  and  Ii  eland  s first  Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delazuarensis 

was  discovered  in  Glamorgan  in  March  1973,  there  were  already  over 
60  North  American  species  on  the  British  & Irish  List.  By  January  1988, 
however,  Ring-billed  Gull  had  become  our  most  numerous  transatlantic  visitor 
annually,  with  a Biitish  & Irish  total  which  had  reached  a staggering  614,  and 
the  species  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  official  rarity.  Despite  this 
demotion,  Ring-billed  Gull  remains  scarce  here,  and  finding  one  in  a large 
flock  of  gulls  is  complicated  by  various  identification  pitfalls.  One  such  pitfall 
is  provided  by  second-winter  Common  Gull  L.  canus , as  shown  in  mystery 
photograph  A,  taken  by  Robin  Chittenden  in  Norfolk  in  November  1994; 
mystery  photograph  B shows  for  comparison  a second-winter  Ring-billed  Gull 
photographed  by  Tony  Bond,  in  Merseyside  in  December  1987. 

Though  Ring-billed  Gulls  are  larger  than  Common  Gulls,  because  of  the 
diffeiences  in  sizes  in  both  species  between  males  and  females,  individuals 
vary  from  being  of  similar  size  to  being  noticeably  bigger.  The  most  useful 
structural  character  is  the  bill,  which,  on  Ring-billed  Gull,  is  longer,  clearly 
thicker,  of  more  even  depth  throughout  its  length  and  seemingly  more 
blunt-tipped  than  that  of  Common  Gull.  Ring-billed  Gull  is  comparatively 
deeper-breasted,  yet  more  attenuated  and  sleeker-looking,  with  a less  rounded 
head,  except  when  relaxed  like  the  bird  in  photograph  B,  and  longer  legs.  It 
shows  more  pointed  wing-tips  than  Common  Gull  in  flight,  when  its 
marginally  greater  size  is  accentuated  by  comparatively  longer  and  broader 
wings. 

In  addition  to  size  and  structural  characters,  second-winter  Ring-billed  Gull 
can  be  distinguished  from  second-winter  Common  Gull  by  its  noticeably  paler 
grey  mantle  and  wings,  which  are  almost  identical  in  shade  to  those  of 
Black-headed  Gull  L.  ridibundus,  and  its  often  more  square-ended  tertials,  the 
white  tips  of  which  are  narrower  and  much  less  contrasting  than  the 
conspicuous  white  crescent  of  Common  Gull.  At  rest,  second-winter 
Ring-billed  Gull  shows  only  tiny  white  tips  to  its  primaries,  though  some 
second-winter  Common  Gulls  have  equally  inconspicuous  white  tips  to  the 
primaries,  and  rarely  reveals  the  single  small,  white  ‘mirror’  on  its  outer 
primary,  while  second-winter  Common  Gull  often  displays  its  larger,  flashing, 
white  ‘mirror’  or,  more  usually,  pair  of  ‘mirrors’  at  rest.  Though  second-winter 
Ring-billed  Gull  usually  possesses  paler  head  markings  and  a yellower  tone  to 
the  legs  than  second-winter  Common  Gull,  and  normally  shows  black 
markings  on  the  tips  of  some  tail-feathers  and  occasionally  dark  marks  on  the 
secondaries  and  tertials,  these  features  can  each  be  matched  by  individual 
second-winter  Common  Gulls,  and  are  thus  of  lesser  importance  in  the 
identification  process. 

Compared  with  the  primaries  of  a second-winter  Ring-billed  Gull,  those  of 
an  adult,  like  that  in  plate  12,  possess  larger  white  tips,  a larger  white  ‘mirror’ 
and,  usually,  a second  obvious  white  ‘mirror’.  In  these  respects,  therefore,  a 
second-winter  Common  Gull  provides  a more  serious  pitfall  when  an  adult 
Ring-billed  Gull  (rather  than  a second- win  ter)  is  suspected.  The  Ring-billed 
Gull  characters  of  size,  structure,  paler  upperparts,  paler  head  markings  and 
yellower  legs  all  still  apply;  however,  the  white  on  the  tertials  of  adult 
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A 12.  Adult  Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  delawarensis,  Avon,  November  1991  ( Barry  Mitchell) 


Ring-billed  Gull  is  even  narrower  and  less  conspicuous,  and  the  bill  is  often 
yellow.  A further  feature,  which  is  diagnostic,  though  visible  only  at 
moderately  close  range,  is  adult  Ring-billed  Gull’s  pale  irides;  on  Common 
Gulls  of  all  ages,  these  are  brown-black. 

In  flight,  an  adult  Ring-billed  Gull  shows  no  dark  markings  on  the  alula, 
primary  coverts,  secondaries,  tertials  or  tail,  of  course,  and  its  pale  upperparts, 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  white  within  the  more  extensive  black  on 
its  primaries  and  its  relatively  large  bill  and  long,  broad  wings  combine  to 
produce  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  an  adult  Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus, 
rather  than  that  of  a Common  Gull. 

Peter  Lansdown 

197  Springwood,  Llanedeym,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan  CF2  6UG 
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Dowitcher  identification  and 
ageing 

A photographic  review 

R.  J.  Chandler 

ABSTRACT  All  three  species  of  dowitcher  Linmodromus  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  all  their  substantive  plumages, 
including  the  three  races  of  Short-billed  L.  griseus  and  the 
poorly  known  Asian  Dowitcher  L.  semipalmatus.  The  various 
identification  criteria  for  separating  the  two  Nearctic  species 
are  reviewed,  and  primary  projection  beyond  the  tail  is 
highlighted  as  a useful  feature  in  all  except  juvenile  plumages, 
particularly  to  aid  identification  in  the  ‘difficult’  non-breeding 
plumage. 


There  are  three  species  of  dowitcher  Linmodromus : Short-billed  L.  griseus, 
Long-billed  L.  scolopaceus  and  Asian  Dowitcher  L.  semipalmatus.  Short-billed 
and  Long-billed  both  breed  in  the  Nearctic,  and  Long-billed  also  breeds  in  the 
eastern  Palearctic.  Both  species  occur  as  vagrants  in  the  western  Palearctic, 
though  Long-billed  is  far  commoner  than  Short-billed,  of  which  there  are  very 
few  records.  The  Asian  Dowitcher  is  an  eastern  Palearctic  breeder  that  has  not 
been  recorded  in  the  western  Palearctic,  though  it  may  be  in  the  future. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review  the  field  identification  and  ageing 
criteria  for  all  three  species,  illustrating  with  photographs  each  distinctive 
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subspecies  and  age-class  plumage.  There  have  been  several  recent  detailed 
discussions  of  the  identification  and  separation  of  Short-billed  and  Long-billed 
Dowitchers  (Wilds  & Newlon  1983;  Wilds  1990;  Jaramillo  et  al.  1991; 
Jaramillo  & Henshaw  1995),  which  between  them  cover  the  identification 
features  of  these  two  species,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  repeat  the  detailed 
content  of  those  papers.  There  is,  however,  no  similar  review  that  compares 
all  three  species,  including  Asian  Dowitcher. 

Breeding  and  migration 

Short-billed  Dowitcher 

There  are  three  races  of  Short-billed  Dowitcher,  which  breed  in  separate  areas 
in  Alaska  and  Canada.  The  ‘western’  Short-billed  Dowitcher  L.  g.  caurinus 
breeds  in  coastal  southern  Alaska,  the  ‘inland’  Short-billed  Dowitcher  L.  g. 
hendersoni  in  centtal  Canada  from  southeast  Yukon  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  the 
eastern  nominate  race  L.  g.  griseus  in  northern  Quebec,  Labrador  and  possibly 
northern  Ontario.  Unlike  Long-billed  Dowitcher,  whose  breeding  range 
extends  well  into  Asia,  Short-billed  breeds  only  within  North  America. 

In  autumn,  the  southward  migration  routes  through  North  America  reflect 
the  breeding  distribution  of  the  three  races.  L.  g.  caurinus  moves  south  through 
the  Pacific  Coast  states  to  winter  from  California  south  to  Peru.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  of  hendersoni  migrates  through  the  centre  of  the  continent  via 
the  eastern  Great  Plains  and  the  Great  Lakes,  south  to  coastal  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  though  some  move  east  to  reach  the  coast  from  about  New  Jersey, 
becoming  more  numerous  farther  south.  L.  g.  griseus  migrates  down  tire 
eastern  seaboard,  with  a few  reaching  as  far  west  as  Texas.  L.  g.  hendersoni 
winters  from  Florida  westwards,  in  the  Caribbean  and  on  both  coasts  of 
northern  South  America,  while  griseus  winters  in  southern  USA  and  from  the 
Caribbean  south  to  Brazil  (Wilds  & Newlon  1983;  Hayman  et  al.  1986). 
Spring  migration  routes  are  similar  to  those  taken  in  autumn. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher 

The  Long-billed  Dowitcher  breeds  in  western  and  northern  Alaska  and 
northwest  Mackenzie,  as  well  as  in  Siberia,  where  the  westward  range 
expansion  reported  by  Tomkovich  (1992)  continues,  breeding  having  now 
been  recorded  as  far  west  as  the  Dudypta  river  basin,  southwestern  Taimyr 
Peninsula  (Tomkovich  1996).  In  autumn,  the  species  migrates  down  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  through  die  Great  Plains  and  also  eastward  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where,  like  L.  g.  griseus , it  becomes  more  numerous  in  the 
south,  from  New  England  to  Florida.  It  winters  in  California,  around  the  Gulf 
Coast,  in  Florida  and  south  to  Central  America  (Wilds  & Newlon  1983; 
Hayman  et  al.  1986).  Since  its  breeding  range  overlaps  with  that  of  Curlew 
Sandpiper  Calidris  ferruginea , one  cannot  help  wondering  if  some  Long-billed 
Dowitchers  might  not  migrate  westward  with  the  Curlew  Sandpipers,  rather 
than  eastward  to  winter  in  southern  North  America.  Spring  migration  is 
generally  along  more  westerly  routes,  with  few  individuals  appearing  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 
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Asian  Dozvitcher 

Asian  Dowitchers  breed  between  about  50°N  and  62°N,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Ob  and  Irtysh  at  about  68°E  in  Siberia,  to  about  134°E  in  Manchuria  (e.g. 
Sibley  & Monroe  1990).  They  winter  mainly  in  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  in 
Sumatra,  and  in  smaller  numbers  as  far  south  as  Australia,  and  occur  regularly 
on  passage  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  Thailand,  and  less  commonly  in  Japan.  The 
most  westerly  records  of  vagrants  are  in  Aden  in  August  1958  (Paige  1965) 
and  at  Lake  Nekuru,  Kenya,  in  November  1966  (Smart  & Forbes-Watson 
1971).  The  size  ol  the  population  is  in  some  doubt:  estimates  of  the  World 
population  have  in  the  past  been  of  the  order  of  5,000  individuals,  but  a count 
of  about  13,000  wintering  in  Sumatra  (Verheugt  et  al.  1990)  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  total  population  might  be  as  high  as  25,000  (Howes  & 
Parish  1 989) . On  migration  and  on  their  wintering  grounds,  Asian  Dowitchers 
usually  frequent  coastal  saline  feeding  areas. 

Identification  of  Short-billed  and  Long-billed  Dowitchers 

A number  of  factors  are  discussed  here;  further  distinctions  between  the  two 
species  are  discussed  in  the  plumage  descriptions  of  Short-billed  Dowitcher. 

Flight  pattern 

Both  Short-billed  and  Long-billed  Dowitchers  show  a narrow  white  trailing- 
edge  to  the  secondaries  and  inner  primaries,  and  a white  ‘V’  up  the  back.  The 
feet  extend  beyond  the  tail,  perhaps  slightly  less  with  Short-billed  than  with 
Long-billed.  Spotted  Redshank  Trmga  erythropus  has  been  reported  flying  with 
legs  retracted  (Grant  1983);  with  its  similar  flight  pattern,  such  a bird  might 
cause  confusion  with  either  of  the  two  Nearctic  dowitchers. 

Structure 

The  three  races  of  Short-billed  Dowitcher  are  virtually  identical  in  size  and 
structure,  as  may  be  seen  from  published  measurements  (table  1).  In 
comparison  with  Long-billed  Dowitchers,  they  are  slightly  smaller  and 
proportionately  shorter  legged,  though  overlap  in  the  size  of  the  two  species 
renders  these  differences  of  no  real  value  in  the  field,  even  when  both  species 
are  present.  Two  factors,  however,  bill  length  and  the  relative  length  of  the 
primaries,  are  of  help,  though  neither  is  diagnostic. 

As  there  is  considerable  overlap  in  bill-length  between  sexes  of  both  species 
and  between  the  species  themselves,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached 
is  that  those  with  the  longest  bills  are  female  Long-billeds,  and  those  with  the 
shortest  bills  are  male  Short-billeds.  A good  guide  is  that  those  with  bill  lengths 
about  one-and-a-half  times  the  head  length  are  probably  Short-billeds,  while 
those  that  have  a bill  length  around  twice  the  length  of  the  head  are  likely  to 
be  Long-billeds  (Cramp  & Simmons  1983;  Wilds  & Newlon  1983).  It  is  the 
experience  of  the  Rarities  Committee,  however,  that  such  judgments  are  prone 
to  great  variation  among  observers. 

With  regard  to  wing-length,  table  1 shows  that  Short-billeds  typically  have 
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Table  1.  Measurements  (in  mm)  of  the  three  dowitcher  Litnnodromus  species.  Figures 
are  mean,  (range)  and  sample  size,  where  known.  Data  for  Short-billed  L.  griseus  and  Long- 
billed L.  scolopaceus  from  Cramp  & Simmons  1983  (who  Combined  adult  and  juvenile 
measurements  and  observed  that  juvenile  wing  averages  2 mm  shorter  than  adult)  and 
Hayman  et  al.  1986  (total  length);  and  for  Asian  L.  semipalmatus  from  Higgins  & Davies 
1996. 


Species/race 

Sex 

Wing 

Bill 

Tarsus 

Length 

L.  g.  griseus 

male 

145(142-150) 

13 

58.8(54.1-63.2)  11 

34.5  (33.3-36.3) 

13 

250-290 

female 

144(140-155) 

7 

56.5(51.0-62.7)  8 

34.5(31.3-38.1) 

(all 

L.  g.  hendersom 

male 

142(135-150) 

55 

57.1  (50.8-61.2)  75 

36.6  (33.8-39.3) 

76 

races) 

female 

144(137-152) 

59 

61 .8  (56.2-65.9)  Z3 

37.9  (34.0-41.3) 

74 

L.  g.  caurinus 

male 

146(142-151) 

17 

56.9  (51 .5-61.5)  24 

36.7  (33.4-40.0) 

25 

female 

150(145-155) 

16 

62.2(56.6-67.7)  17 

38.3  (36.8-41.2) 

1Z 

L.  scolopaceus 

male 

140(133-156)107 

62.2  (55.3-69.3)  134 

38.2  (34.041.5)  135 

270-300 

female 

145(138-158) 

96 

72.0  (63.6-78  4)  49 

41.3  (36.2-46.5). 

119 

L.  semipalmatus  male 

177  (172-184) 

8 

80.2  (74.9-85  2) 

24 

50.7  (45.8-52.7)  U 340-360 

female 

180  (177-185) 

5 

84.6  (78.9-90.7) 

22 

50.8  (47.6-54.0)  9 

juv/imm 

173(172-175) 

3 

— 

— 

marginally  longer  wings  than  do  Long-billeds,  particularly  in  comparison  with 
body  length,  resulting  in  a subtle  but  useful  smtctural  difference  between  all 
but  juveniles  of  the  two  species.  As  a consequence  of  the  proportionately 
greater  wing  length,  the  folded  wing-tips  of  Shoit-billeds  usually  extend  at  least 
to  the  tail  tip,  and  typically  2-3  mm  beyond,  unlike  Long-billeds,  whose  folded 
wing  tips  usually  fall  1 mm  or  so  short  of  the  tail.  This  feature  was  originally 
noted  by  Nisbet  (1961),  though  he  mistakenly  applied  it  to  juveniles  as  well 
as  to  adults.  In  fact,  the  primaries  appear  to  continue  to  grow  for  some  months 
after  fledging,  so  that  it  may  not  be  until  as  late  as  December  that  the  primary7 
projection  of  Short-billeds  becomes  of  value  for  identification.  More  recendy, 
Jaramillo  & Henshaw  (1995)  have  drawn  attention  to  die  primary  projection 
beyond  the  tail-tip  to  aid  the  separation  of  breeding  adults  of  die  two  more 
easterly  races  of  Short-billed  from  Long-billed  Dowitcher. 

Of  course,  care  has  to  be  taken  with  birds  that  may  have  moulted  dieir 
longest  primaries.  A particular  case  is  non-breeding  summer  individuals  in 
winter-type  plumage,  the  majority  of  which  are  presumably  first- 
summer/second-winter.  Not  breeding  in  their  first  summer,  tiiey  moult  early 
to  full  adult  winter  plumage,  unlike  breeding  adults,  which  may  not  moult  until 
much  later  and  may  still  have  growing  primaries  into  December.  Thus, 
throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  the  primary-projection  criterion  should 
be  used  with  caution  with  birds  in  winter  plumage. 

Thus,  in  summary,  observation  of  the  primary  projection  beyond  the  tail  of 
dowitchers  in  adult  summer  plumage  is  useful  in  confirming  the  species 
involved,  though  it  will  also  be  of  notable  value  in  the  separation  of  Short- 
billed and  Long-billed  Dowitchers  in  their  confusingly  similar  non-breeding 
plumages.  In  such  plumages,  care  must  be  taken  to  confirm  that  the  primaries 
are  fully  grown,  which  is  perhaps  not  until  December  with  some  adults, 
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► 13.  Juvenile  Short-billed 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  griseus 
griseus,  Florida,  USA, 
September  1988  ( R . J. 

Chandler).  Internal  ‘tiger-stripe’ 
markings  of  scapulars  and  tertials 
are  diagnostic  of  age  and  species. 
Relative  paleness  of  these 
markings  is  typical  of  race  griseus. 
Folded  primary  tips  fall  short  of 
end  of  tail,  but  are  still  growing 
and  will  eventually  reach  just 
beyond  tail  tip. 


► 14.  Juvenile  Short-billed 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  griseus 
caurinus,  moulting  to  first- 
winter,  California,  USA, 
September  1984  (R.  J. 

Chandler).  Richer  colour  of  ‘tiger- 
stripes’  is  typical  of  race  caurinus, 
but  width  of  scapular  and  tertial 
fringes  is  little  different  from  the 
griseus  in  plate  13. 


► 15.  First- winter  Short-billed 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  griseus, 
Florida,  USA,  January  1987 
(R.  J.  Chandler).  Aged  as  first- 
winter  by  fresh  greyish  mantle 
and  scapular  feathers,  and 
identified  as  Short-billed  by 
remaining  worn  (pointed)  juvenile 
‘tiger-striped’  tertial.  Note  that,  by 
this  age,  primary  tips  fall  beyond 
tail,  but  only  by  1 mm  or  so. 
Breast  lightly  spotted. 

► 16.  Presumed  first-summer 
Short-billed  Dowitcher  Limno- 
dromus griseus,  Texas,  USA, 
April  1994  (R.  J.  Chandler).  In 
non-breeding  plumage  in  April, 
this  individual  presumably  will  not 
breed.  Not  heard  to  call  (and  thus 
not  confirmed  as  Short-billed), 
but  feeding  in  salt  water  with  large 
flock  of  breeding-plumaged 
Short-billeds.  Primary  tips 
extending  beyond  tail  and  fine 
spotting  on  white  of  lower  breast 
support  identification. 
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A 17.  Second-winter  Short- 
billed Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
griseus,  Florida,  USA,  Sept- 
ember 1988  (R.  J.  Chandler ).  In 
near-complete  non-breeding  plum- 
age in  September.  Not  heard  to 
call,  but  with  large  flock  of  Short- 
billeds  in  a salt-water  area;  spotting 
on  white  of  breast  also  supports 
identification  as  Short-billed 
Dowitcher.  Primary  tips  fall  short 
of  tail,  but  this  likely  to  be  result  of 
moult,  the  just-visible  pointed  tip 
below  longest  new  primary  being 
a retained  juvenile  primary. 

A 18.  Adult  winter  Short- 
billed Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
griseus , Florida,  USA,  January 
1987  (R.  J.  Chandler).  At  same 
salt-water  site  as  plate  15;  lacks 
any  juvenile  scapulars  or  tertials 
and  hence  adult,  identified  as 
Short-billed  from  finely  spotted 
breast  and  primary  projection 
beyond  tail. 


A 19.  Adult  summer  Short- 
billed Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
griseus  griseus,  New  Jersey, 
USA,  date  not  known  (A.  & E. 
M o nis/W i n d ru s h ) . Identified  as 
race  griseus  on  basis  of  relatively 
narrow  rusty  upperpart  fringes, 
extensive  barring  on  sides  of 
breast,  and  large  area  of  white  on 
lower  breast  and  flanks  reaching 
as  far  as  vent. 


A 20.  Adult  summer  Short- 
billed Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
griseus  hendersoni,  Texas,  USA, 
April  1994  (R.  J.  Chandler). 

Identified  by  primary  projection 
beyond  tail,  scapulars  and  tertials 
lacking  white  tips,  and  underpart 
pattern,  and  as  race  hendersoni 
by  broadly  fringed  upperpart 
feathers,  and  sparsely  spotted 
orange-peach  underparts  with 
white  confined  to  vent. 
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► 21.  Adult  summer  Short- 

billed Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
griseus  caurinus,  California,  USA, 
April  1992  (R.  J.  Chandler). 

Identified  by  primary  projection 
beyond  tail  and  by  strongly 
spotted  underparts,  particularly 
on  sides  of  breast,  where  Long- 
billed Dowitcher  would  be  barred. 
This  race  most  closely  resembles 
Long-billed,  and  often,  as  with 
this  individual,  has  white  tips  to 
scapulars  and  tertials,  a feature 
not  shared  by  other  two  races  of 
Short-billed  Dowitcher. 

► 22.  Juvenile  Long-billed 

Dowitcher  Limnodromus 

scolopaceus,  California,  USA, 
September  1984  (R.  J. 

Chandler).  Identified  and  sexed 
as  female  by  bill  length  in  excess 
of  twice  head-length.  Plain,  dark 
upperparts  with  narrow,  slightly 
spotted  fringes  to  scapulars  and 
tertials. 

► 23.  Presumed  first-summer 
Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limno- 
dromus scolopaceus , Texas,  USA, 
April  1994  (R.  J.  Chandler).  In 
freshwater  marsh,  with  adult 
summer  Long-billed  Dowitchers, 
though  this  individual  did  not  call. 
Breast  pattern  more  like  Short- 
billed, but  primary  tips,  cloaked 
by  tertials,  clearly  fall  short  of  end 
of  tail;  unlikely  to  be  in  primary 
moult  at  this  early  date,  and 
therefore  presumed  to  be  Long- 
billed. Very  worn  wing-coverts 
consistent  with  first-summer.  Bill 
length  indicates  male. 

► 24.  Adult  Long-billed 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolo- 
paceus, moulting  to  adult  winter, 
California,  USA,  September 
1984  (R.  J.  Chandler).  Has  classic 
Long-billed  grey  winter-plumaged 
breast  with  sharp  unspotted  lower 
border,  and  shows  well  broader 
dark  tail  bars.  Though  primary  tips 
are  expected  to  fall  short  of  tail,  is 
clearly  in  primary  moult,  so  no  con- 
clusions can  be  reached  regarding 
primary  projection  (or  lack  of  it). 
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< 25.  Adult  summer  Long- 
billed Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
scolopaceus,  California,  USA, 
April  1992  (R.  J.  Chandler). 

Identified  to  species  by  white  tips 
to  scapulars  and  tertials,  broad 
dark  barring  on  tail,  no  primary 
projection  beyond  tail,  and  ‘keek’ 
call  when  flushed.  Underparts 
have  strong  dark  barring  on  sides 
of  breast  and  flanks,  with  broad 
white  fringes  typical  of  fresh 
summer  plumage  which  will  wear 
off  by  early  June. 


M 26.  Juvenile  Asian 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus 

semipalmatus,  Japan,  August 
1986  (T.  lshii).  Note  flesh-pink 
base  to  blunt-tipped  bill;  among 
dowitchers,  this  is  diagnostic  of 
both  age  and  species. 


•4  27.  Adult  winter  Asian 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  semi- 
palmatus, Western  Australia, 
April  1995  (R.  J.  Chandler). 


28.  Adult  summer  Asian 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  semi- 
palmatus, Western  Australia, 
April  1995  (R.  J.  Chandler). 
Compare  size  and  bill  colour 
with  (out-of-focus)  Bar-tailed 
Godwit  Limosa  lapponica  haueri 
just  behind.  This  race  of  Bar- 
tailed Godwit  is  slightly  larger 
titan  the  western  Palearctic  L.  1. 
lapponica-,  also  seen  are  Red 
Knots  Calidris  canutus  rogersi. 
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though  at  any  time  one  showing  primary  projection  beyond  the  tail  should  be 
a Short-billed  Dowitcher.  Since  many  first-years  of  both  species  retain  the 
diagnostic  ju\  enile  scapulars  and  tertials  until  at  least  December,  it  may  be 
that,  with  care,  many  individuals  which  are  largely  in  winter  plumage  can  be 
identified  during  the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 

Calls 

The  single  best  character  for  distinguishing  the  two  species  is  the  call.  Short- 
billed has  a mellow,  rapidly  repeated  ‘tu-tu-tu’,  while  Long-billed  gives  a higher- 
pitched,  thin  ‘keek’,  sometimes  singly,  but  often  repeated  several  times.  It  is  the 
pitch  of  the  call,  rather  than  the  number  of  repetitions,  that  is  important. 

Bare-pan  colours 

At  all  ages  and  with  both  species,  the  bill  is  horn-coloured,  darker  distally, 
sometimes,  particularly  in  winter,  with  a yellowish  base.  The  legs  of  both 
species  are  dull  greenish-yellow. 

Tail  patterns 

The  tails  of  both  Short-billed  and  Long-billed  Dowitchers  are  barred  at  all 
ages  and  in  all  plumages.  This  barring  is  black-and-white  in  juvenile  and  non- 
breeding plumages,  with  the  white  often  being  replaced  by  pale  rusty  orange 
in  full  adult  breeding  plumage,  but  not  on  individuals  that  acquire  breeding 
plumage  in  their  first  summer  (Paulson  1993).  Occasionally,  the  pattern  may 
be  more  complex  than  straightforward  barring.  The  extent  and  pattern  of  the 
markings  shown  by  the  two  species  were  reviewed  by  Wilds  & Newlon  (1983) 
and  Wilds  (1990).  In  summary,  they  concluded  that  Short-billed  Dowitcher 
usually  has  the  light  bars  wider  than  the  black,  while  on  Long-billed  this  is 
never  the  case,  and  the  pale  bars  are  usually  much  narrower.  Thus,  if  the  tail 
pattern  can  be  seen,  it  can  provide  a useful  indication  of  the  species  involved, 
though  apparendy  some  ‘western’  Short-billeds  are  an  exception  to  this  rule 
(Paulson  1993). 

Other  factors 

A further  useful  distinction  between  the  two  species  that  applies  in  North 
America,  though  it  is  less  likely  to  be  of  the  same  value  with  vagrants,  is  the 
habitat  in  which  they  are  found  feeding.  When  not  breeding,  Short-billeds  are 
usually  encountered  in  saline  environments  (coastal  mudflats  and  salt-marsh 
pools),  while  Long-billeds  are  usually  found  in  freshwater  habitats.  Obviously, 
this  distinction  can  apply  only  where  they  have  access  to  both  fresh  and  saline 
environments. 

Identification  of  Asian  Dowitcher 

Flight  pattern 

Asian  Dowitcher  has  a wide,  pale  (not  white)  trailing  edge  to  the  wing, 
reaching  across  the  secondaries  and  die  inner  primaries.  The  back,  rump, 
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uppertail-coverts  and  tail  are  pale  but  finely  barred,  and  thus  lack  the 
contrast  in  flight-pattern  shown  by  the  other  two  dowitcher  species.  This 
flight  pattern  is  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern  Palearctic  race  of  Bar-tailed 
Godwit  Limosa  lapponica  baueri,  with  which  it  regularly  associates,  which  has 
a barred  rump  and  dark  back,  unlike  the  western  race  L.  1.  lapponica  with  its 
white  rump  and  back.  The  underwing  of  Asian  Dowitcher  is  pale  and 
unbarred,  like  that  of  L.  1.  lapponica  but  quite  unlike  the  heavily  barred 
underwing  of  L.  1.  baueri. 

Structure  and  bare-part  colours 

Asian  Dowitchers  are  considerably  larger  than  either  Short-billed  or  Long- 
billed Dowitchers.  In  size,  they  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  eastern 
Bar-tailed  Godwit,  and  thus  will  be  closer  to,  but  still  smaller  than,  western 
Bar-tailed  Godwit.  The  long,  straight,  parallel-sided,  blunt-tipped  bill  is  all- 
black in  the  adult,  but  has  an  extensive  pale  base  to  the  lower  mandible  in 
the  juvenile.  When  standing,  the  bill  is  held  at  about  30°  to  the  horizontal. 
The  expanded  bill  tip  so  often  referred  to  in  the  literature  is  not  particularly 
obvious  in  the  field,  and  is  best  described  as  ‘blunt-tipped’.  Females  are  on 
average  slightly  longer  billed,  though  there  is  a great  deal  of  overlap  between 
the  sexes  (table  1).  The  legs  are  proportionately  longer  than  those  of  the 
other  two  dowitchers,  and  are  grey-black  at  all  ages. 

The  combination  of  significantly  greater  size,  longish  black  legs  and,  in  all 
but  juvenile  plumage,  the  prominent  all-black  bill  and  different  flight  pattern 
should  easily  distinguish  Asian  Dowitcher  from  both  Short-billed  and  Long- 
billed Dowitchers.  Bill  shape  and  colour  and,  in  flight,  the  lack  of  clear  white 
on  the  rump  and  back  and  the  white  underwing  provide  separation  from  the 
western  race  of  Bar-tailed  Godwit. 

Calls 

Generally  silent,  but  with  a yelping  ‘chep-chep’  or  ‘chowp’,  and  a soft 
moaning  ‘kiaow’  (Hayman  et  al.  1986;  Higgins  & Davies  1996). 

Plumages 

Short-billed  Dowitcher 

The  three  races  show  plumage  differences  as  breeding  adults,  and  there  are 
also  differences  between  juveniles  of  caurinus  and  those  of  tire  other  two 
races.  In  adult  non-breeding  plumage,  the  races  of  Short-billed  are 
inseparable  in  the  field. 

ADULT  SUMMER 

Adults  of  all  races  acquire  summer  plumage  by  about  the  end  of  the  first 
third  of  April,  and  the  majority  of  both  Short-billed  and  Long-billed 
Dowitchers  also  do  so  in  their  first  summer. 
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Race  griseus 

The  main  differences  between  the  three  races  of  Short-billed  Dowitcher  are 
the  brightness  of  the  upperparts,  which  is  the  result  of  the  colour  and  width 
of  the  mantle  and  scapular  fringes  on  otherwise  black  feathers,  and,  on  the 
underparts,  the  degree  of  spotting  and  barring  and  the  extent  of  white.  On 
griseus,  the  upperparts  are  relatively  dull  and  dark,  with  generally  narrow 
fringes,  gre\  -buff  on  the  mantle  but  rather  brighter,  more  rusty-orange  on  the 
scapulars  and  tertials.  Internal  markings  on  these  feathers  are  relatively  narrow 
and  are  coloured  similarly  to  the  fringes. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer,  griseus  changes  rather  little,  though  it 
does  become  slighdy  darker  as  a consequence  of  the  wear  of  the  feather 
fringes.  On  the  neck  and  breast,  there  is  dense  dark  spotting  and  barring 
(which  adds  to  the  general  impression  of  darkness),  barring  dominating  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  breast  and  on  the  flanks,  with  spotting  prevailing  on  the 
centre  of  the  breast.  The  underparts  typically  have  a rather  dull  brownish- 
orange  ground  colour  which  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  breast,  and  often  to 
the  flanks  and  undertail-coverts;  the  belly  and  vent  are  white.  Some  coloured 
feathers  may  be  present  on  the  white  areas,  and  the  flanks  especially  may  show 
patches  of  white.  The  general  effect  in  the  field  is  of  a rather  dark  bird  with 
heavy  underpart  spotting  and  barring,  though  with  a white  belly  and  vent. 

Race  hendersoni 

This  is  the  brightest  of  the  races,  with  broad  rusty-yellow  fringes  and  extensive 
internal  markings  on  the  mantle  feathers,  scapulars  and  tertials.  Wear  reduces 
the  width  of  the  fringes,  giving  a darker  appearance,  but  the  bright  internal 
feather  markings  remain.  The  neck,  breast  and  belly  are  spotted,  sometimes 
extensively,  but  more  usually  quite  sparsely,  particularly  on  the  belly,  while  any 
barring  is  confined  to  the  flanks.  The  undertail-coverts  are  spotted,  sometimes 
with  some  barring.  The  underparts  are  almost  completely  coloured,  a distinctive 
orange-peach,  any  white  being  confined  to  the  area  of  the  vent.  Unlike  Long- 
billed, white  fringes  on  the  underparts  in  fresh  plumage  are  narrow  and  quickly 
wear  away.  The  general  effect  is  of  a bird  with  rather  bright  upperparts,  and 
relatively  unspotted  orange-peach  underparts  with  little  if  any  white. 

Race  caurinus 

The  fringes  and  internal  markings  of  the  mantle  feathers,  scapulars  and  tertials 
are  usually  rusty-orange  and  of  intermediate  width  compared  with  those  of  the 
other  two  races.  In  fresh  plumage,  some  scapulars  and  tertials  may  have  white 
tips,  which  can  cause  confusion  with  breeding  Long-billed,  whose  scapulars 
and  tertials  have  extensive  white  tips.  On  the  underparts,  the  dark  markings 
are  rather  more  variable  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  other  two  races,  and 
in  the  extreme  can  approach  the  extensive  markings  of  griseus  or  the 
sparseness  of  markings  of  some  hendersoni ; usually,  the  markings  are  close  to 
those  of  typical  griseus.  The  ground-colour  of  the  underparts  is  similar  to  that 
of  griseus , dull  brownish-orange,  with  a variable  extent  of  white  on  the  vent 
and  lower  belly. 
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ADULT  WINTER  AND  FIRST-WINTER 

Individuals  in  this  plumage  provide  the  observer  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
separating  Short-billed  and  Long-billed  Dowitchers.  Both  species  have  plain 
brown-grey  upperparts,  with  a grey  neck  and  upper  breast,  and  the  differences 
between  the  species  are  quite  subde.  All  three  races  of  Short-billed  Dowitcher 
are  similar  in  non-breeding  plumage,  having  the  throat  and  upper-breast  light 
grey,  usually  with  sparse  darker  spotting  and  speckling  on  the  grey  areas  which 
spills  onto  the  white  of  the  lower  breast.  Typical  ‘classic’  Long-billeds  have  a 
near-uniform  medium  grey  breast  with  a sharp  lower  boundary,  though  some 
individuals  can  appear  more  streaked  and  spotted,  closer  to  Short-billed. 

The  small  proportion  of  first-summers  which  are  non-breeders  may  move 
north  of  their  wintering  area,  but  apparently  they  do  not  reach  the  breeding 
grounds  and  do  not  acquire  summer  plumage.  Rather,  they  retain  first-winter 
plumage  and  probably  moult  early  to  adult  winter. 


JUVENILE 

Juveniles  of  all  three  races  have  a similar  distinctive  plumage.  The  upperpart 
feathers  are  dark  brown  with  broad  golden-buff  fringes  and  extensive  and  quite 
variable  internal  markings.  The  markings  are  particularly  obvious  on  the  tertials, 
one  or  two  of  which  may  be  retained  at  least  until  January.  These  strongly 
marked  feathers  are  diagnostic  in  separating  juvenile  Short-billed  and  Long- 
billed Dowitchers,  the  latter  having  very  plain  feathers  which  give  it  a much 
darker  appearance.  The  wing-coverts  of  Short-billed  Dowitcher  are  brown  with 
pale  buff  or  off-white  fringes.  The  underparts  are  white,  with  the  upper  breast 
finely  streaked  brown,  often  over  a buff-brown  wash,  with  sparse  spotting  and 
some  barring  on  breast-sides  and  flanks,  and  spotting  on  undertail-coverts.  The 
pale  upperpart  fringes  and  internal  markings  of  caurinus  are  more  rufous  (e.g. 
Wilds  & Newlon  1983)  and  narrower  than  in  the  other  two  races,  though  wear 
and  fading  can  render  these  distinctions  of  little  value  in  the  field. 

In  North  America,  the  first  migrant  juvenile  Short-billeds  move  south  from 
their  natal  areas  in  early  August.  Juvenile  Long-billeds  appear  later,  from  mid 
August  in  the  Pacific  northwest  and  typically  mid  September  in  the  east  (at 
about  the  time  when  the  first  vagrant  juveniles  occur  in  western  Europe),  and 
may  join  flocks  of  juvenile  Short-billeds.  In  mixed  flocks,  Short-billeds  can 
look  slightly  smaller,  as  a result  of  their  shorter  legs,  but  more  particularly  they 
are  brighter  and  paler  than  Long-billeds  and  consequently  can  be  separated  at 
quite  long  distances. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher 
ADULT  SUMMER 

This  plumage  is  acquired  by  about  mid  April.  The  upperpart  feathers,  as  with 
Short-billed,  are  black,  but  the  fringes  and  internal  markings  are  cinnamon  or 
chestnut,  darker  than  on  Short-billed.  In  fresh  plumage  (April/May),  the  tips 
of  the  lower  rear  scapulars  and  tertials  are  white,  though  the  feather  shaft  is 
dark.  This  is  a useful  feature  for  separation  from  Short-billed,  though  in  fresh 
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plumage  some  caurinus  can  show  rather  pale  tips  to  these  feathers.  The 
underparts  are  darker  than  on  any  Short-billed,  the  ground  colour  being  a dull 
orange-red.  The  ground  colour  extends  from  neck  to  vent,  though  in  fresh 
plumage  the  feathers  have  extensive  white  fringes.  These  fringes  wear  away  by 
early  June.  The  sides  of  the  breast  and  flanks  have  extensive  dark  barring,  each 
feather  having  a single  bar  so  that  the  barring  is  generally  more  obvious  than 
on  even  the  most  strongly  marked  Short-billed.  The  neck  and  breast  are 
extensively  spotted. 

ADULT  WINTER  AND  FIRST-WINTER 

The  upperparts  are  plain  brown-grey,  though  typically  darker  than  on  Short- 
billed Dowitcher.  The  underparts  have  the  throat  and  upper-breast  plain 
medium  grey,  with  a sharp  lower  boundary  with  the  white  lower  breast,  and 
they  generally  lack  the  fine  spotting  shown  by  Short-billed  Dowitchers. 

JUVENILE 

This  is  a much  more  uniform  bird  than  juvenile  Short-billed,  with  head  and 
neck  medium  grey-brown  and  with  an  indistinct  supercilium  which  is  most 
obvious  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  upperparts  are  a darkish  grey-brown,  with 
neat,  narrow,  often  finely  spotted  pale  fringes.  There  are  often  no  internal 
markings  on  any  feathers,  but  occasionally  there  may  be  faint  narrow  pale 
patterning  on  the  tertials.  The  underparts  are  very  similar  to  those  of  juvenile 
Short-billed,  with  faint  dark  streaking  over  a pale  buff  wash  on  the  breast,  light 
spotting  on  the  flanks  and  heavier  spotting  on  the  vent  and  undertail-coverts. 

Asian  Dowitcher 
ADULT  SUMMER 

Crown  and  lores  dark  brown,  with  forepart  of  supercilium  often  white. 
Upperparts  fairly  dark  brown-grey,  individual  feathers  having  diffuse  rufous- 
brown  and/or  pale  grey  fringes.  Head,  neck,  breast  and  upper  belly  are 
chestnut-red,  lower  belly,  vent  and  undertail-coverts  white,  with  dark  spotting 
on  sides  of  lower  belly  and  barring  on  undertail-coverts.  There  is  dark  fine 
spotting  on  lower  neck  and  upper  breast,  with  some  rather  variable  dark 
barring  on  sides  of  breast;  in  fresh  plumage,  many  of  the  chestnut-red 
underpart  feathers  have  narrow  white  fringes. 

ADULT  WINTER  AND  FIRST-WINTER 

A plain,  uncoloured  version  of  adult  summer,  lacking  any  trace  ol  red  on 
upperpart  feathers  and  with  underparts  white  rather  than  chesmut-ied.  Fore- 
supercilium  white;  upperpart  feathers  brown-grey  with  off-white  fringes, 
throat  and  upper-breast  finely  streaked  and  spotted  dark  grey.  Flanks  and 
undertail-coverts  with  chevrons  and  dark  bars. 

It  is  not  known  if  Asian  Dowitchers  breed  in  their  first  summer,  but  small 
numbers  of  first-summer  individuals  in  winter-type  plumage  regularly  lemain 
during  the  breeding  season  in  both  Australia  and  Sumatra. 
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JUVENILE 

The  crown,  nape  and  hind-neck  are  strongly  streaked  dark  brown,  with  a dark 
area  in  front  of  the  eye  contrasting  strongly  with  broad  off-white  supercilium. 
The  upperparts  are  dark  brown,  broadly  fringed  pale  buff  on  the  sides  of  the 
feathers  only,  the  dark  centres  reaching  the  feather  tip.  The  wing-coverts  are 
similarly  fringed,  but  with  off-white.  The  throat  and  breast  are  lightly  streaked 
brown,  with  pale  rufous-buff  wash;  remainder  of  underparts  white.  Bill  black, 
but  with  an  often  extensive  flesh-pink  area  at  base  of  the  lower  mandible. 
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NOTES 


Cattle  Egrets  nesting  on  cliffs 

In  April  1988,  at  Ponta  do  Piedade,  near  Lagos,  in  the  Algarve,  Portugal,  Ted 

mith  and  I lound  a breeding  colony  of  Cattle  Egrets  Bubulcus  ibis  on  two 
islets  about  75  m high  and  situated  only  about  50-100  m from  the  headland 
All  the  nests  were  in  virtually  bare  or  grassy  hollows  in  the  very  steep  faces  of 
tire  cliffs;  some  contained  very  bright  blue  eggs,  and  others  had  young  which 
were  almost  fully  fledged.  The  nests  appeared  to  be  all  around  the  islets,  fac- 
ing in  no  particulai  direction,  although  from  our  vantage  point  we  could  see 
only  the  landward  side.  We  estimated  that  there  were  1,000-1,500  nests  in 
these  cliffs,  fill  fi  (vol.  1)  does  not  mention  cliff  nesting  by  this  species. 
George  Binns 

21  Bamfield  Close,  Hastings,  East  Sussex  TN34  ITS 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  James  Hancock  has  commented  as  follows:  ‘Though 
now  nesting  rarely  in  reedbeds,  the  Cattle  Egret’s  crude  nest  structure  suggests 
that  this  species  was  not  originally  a tree  nester.  It  seems  likely  that  its  ances- 
tral practice  was  to  nest  on  or  near  to  the  ground,  as  suggested  by  Blaker  (in 
Hancock  & Elliott,  1978,  The  Herons  of  the  World,  page  176).  The  cliffs  on 
the  islets  at  Ponta  do  Piedade  may  therefore  be  an  ideal  safe  haven  for  this 
highly  adaptive  species,  which  finds  an  abundance  of  food  in  this  part  of 
Portugal.’ 

Hen  Harrier  breeding  success  on  English  grouse  moors 
The  low  productivity  and  survival  of  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  on  areas  of 
commercially  managed  grouse  moor  is  not  an  aben'ant  peculiarity  to  the 
Scottish  grouse  moors  (Etheridge  et  al.  1997). 

Heather  moorland  is  largely  anthropogenic  over  much  of  the  English 
uplands,  managed  almost  exclusively  for  its  sporting  interests,  primarily  Red 
Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus,  and  is  generically  known  as  grouse-moor  habitat. 
Comparisons  between  managed  and  non-managed  grouse  moor  in  relation  to 
Hen  Harrier  productivity  (similar  to  those  in  Etheridge  et  al.  1997)  are, 
therefore,  difficult  in  England.  Hen  Hamer  co-ordinators  from  the  six 
Upland/Raptor  Study  Groups  throughout  northern  England  have,  however, 
worked  together  to  monitor  the  mixed  fortunes  of  breeding  Hen  Hamers  since 
1994.  Although  the  combined  data  show  that  the  number  of  breeding 
attempts  (128)  are  few  for  such  a large  area  of  great  potential,  stemming  from 
the  paucity  of  breeding  harriers,  the  results  are  strikingly  consistent  with  those 
of  the  extensive  eight-year  Scottish  study. 

The  fieldwork  covered  roughly  70%  of  the  estimated  2,704  km  of  suitable 
grouse  moor  in  England  (Hudson  1992),  ranging  from  the  Scottish  Border 
down  the  Pennine  chain  to  Derbyshire,  and  including  the  eastern  moors  of 
Northumberland,  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  The  data  were  separated  into  two 
categories:  commercially  managed  grouse  moor,  and  grouse  moor  managed 
with  a discernible  conservation  influence  (i.e.  nature-reserve  status  or  a special 
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protection  scheme).  The  results  (table  1)  show  that  on  grouse  moor  without 
special  protection  schemes  only  61%  of  females  reach  the  clutch  stage, 
compared  with  83%  where  protection  schemes  are  incorporated  into  a 
management  policy,  and  only  46%  of  clutches  were  successful,  compared  with 
84%.  Of  territorial  female  Hen  Harriers  present  on  moorland  in  England  in 
spring,  only  28%  breed  successfully  on  commercially  managed  grouse  moor 
compared  with  70%  on  moors  with  special  protection  schemes.  In  both  cases, 
these  data  represent  the  maximum  nest-survival  figures,  as  a proportion  of  nest 
attempts  which  fail  early  in  the  season,  for  whatever  reason,  will  go  undetected. 
Similarly,  Etheridge  et  al.  (1997)  found  only  20%  of  females  successful  on 
managed  grouse  moor  compared  with  60%  on  other  moorland.  The  difference 
in  productivity  and  survival  between  grouse  moors  and  other  moorland  in 
Scodand  was  attributed  to  illegal  human  interference.  Etheridge  et  al.  (1997) 
speculated  that,  without  persecution,  the  Hen  Harrier  population  in  Scotland 
would  increase,  initially  by  about  13%  per  annum,  until  a new,  but  unknown, 
equilibrium  level  was  reached. 

The  conclusion  of  the  English  study  is  remarkably  similar  to  that  from 
Scotland:  illegal  persecution  limits  natural  distribution  and  densities  of  Hen 
Harriers  in  the  UK,  a finding  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  game  interests 
(e.g.  Potts  1997). 


Table  1.  Success  of  female  Hen  Hamers  Circus  cyaneus  monitored  on  grouse  moors 
in  England,  1994-97.  GROUSE  MOOR  WITH 

COMMERCIAL  GROUSE  MOOR  SPECIAL  PROTECTION  SCHEMES 

(1,767  knf)  (128  knf) 

Year  Territorial  Nest  attempts  Success  Territorial  Nest  attempts  Success 

9$  99 


1997 

15 

11 

3 

11 

11 

8 

1996 

30 

18 

8 

5 

5 

4 

1995 

26 

19 

8 

4 

4 

4 

1994 

27 

12 

9 

10 

5 

5 

Totals 

98 

60 

28 

30 

25 

21 
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Trapped  Black-headed  Gulls  killed  by  Great  Cormorant 

On  the  morning  of  31st  October  1993,  at  Mockerkin  Tarn,  west  Cumbria,  I 
noticed  two  Black-headed  Gulls  Larus  ridibundus  sitting  very  close  together  on 
the  water  at  the  edge  of  the  tarn.  On  my  return  an  hour  later,  they  were  in  the 
same  position,  and  a look  through  my  telescope  revealed  that  something  was 
amiss:  one  of  the  gulls  appeared  reasonably  healthy,  but  the  other,  its  head 
drooping  and  its  bill  slightly  open,  was  not  in  good  condition.  Suddenly,  the 
healthier  individual  began  to  flap  and  peck  at  the  other  in  an  attempt  to 
escape,  as  it  was  now  obvious  that  the  two  had  somehow  become  tangled 
together,  perhaps  with  fishing  line;  several  times  the  gull  made  desperate 
attempts  to  free  itself,  but  its  efforts  were  becoming  weaker.  The  pair  had  by 
then  drifted  into  open  water  near  the  middle  of  the  tarn,  and  it  was  there  that 
a bizarre  twist  in  the  fate  of  the  two  took  place.  A Great  Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax  carbo  swam  over  to  investigate  the  commotion,  circled  the  gulls 
a couple  of  times  and,  to  my  surprise,  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  more  sick- 
ly of  the  two,  quickly  killing  it  with  a lunge  to  its  head  and  neck;  it  then 
attacked  the  other  gull,  but  this  individual,  being  slightly  more  vigorous,  did 
not  succumb  until  the  cormorant  gripped  it  behind  the  head  and  forced  it 
underwater  several  times.  Within  minutes  both  gulls  had  been  killed,  and  the 
cormorant  swam  off  to  resume  fishing,  leaving  the  corpses  to  be  investigated 
briefly  by  two  Moorhens  Gallinula  chloropus. 

Cormorants  and  gulls  regularly  come  into  close  contact,  but  I had  never 
seen  a Great  Cormorant  make  a prolonged  attack  on  a gull.  Perhaps,  in  this 
instance,  the  gulls’  hopeless  predicament  triggered  the  aggression? 

Derek  McAlone 

88  Whinlatter  Road,  Mirehouse,  Whitehaven,  Cumbria  CA28  8DO 


LOOKING  BACK 


Twenty-five  years  ago:  ‘The  name  of  Witherby  has  been  inseparably  linked  with  British  Birds 
since  the  journal’s  foundation  in  1907.  H.  F.  Witherby,  who  conceived  the  original  idea  and 
secured  the  support  of  his  fellow  ornithologists  for  its  launching,  supplied  the  main  editorial 
drive  and  inspiration  and  also  acted  as  its  printer  and  publisher  tor  man)  years.  The  turn  of 
H.  F.  & G.  Witherby  Ltd  has  [now]  decided  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  British  Birds  from 
1st  April  to  Macmillan  Journals  Ltd,  a member  of  the  Macmillan  Group  ...  I he  editors, 
who  have  been  consulted  throughout  by  both  parties,  are  satisfied  that  the  new  publishers 


share  fully  their  aspirations  for  British  Birds. 

‘The  high  regard  in  which  British  Birds  is  held,  not  only  in  Britain  but  also  abroad,  is  due 
to  the  standard  set  by  its  editors.  It  is  perhaps  not  as  fully  appreciated  as  it  should  be  how 
much  of  their  time  such  eminent  ornithologists  as  Bernard  Tucker,  Max  Nicholson,  Phil 
Hollom  and  Stanley  Cramp  have  given  to  the  journal.  All  immensely  able  and  active  in  other 
spheres,  they  have  always  found  time  to  devote  energy  and  vision  to  British  Birds.  And  for 
over  two  decades  James  Ferguson-Lees,  in  a full-time  or  part-time  capacity,  has  edited  the 
journal  widt  scholarship  and  distinction.  It  has  been  a real  pleasure  for  me,  representing  die 
publishers,  to  work  with  such  gifted  people.  [Antony  Witherby]  (Bra.  Birds  66:  90-91, 

M Aso  'in  March  1973,  Rob  Hume  discovered  Britain’s  fl^st  R^g'^'e<J  S*u11  Lams 
delawarensis  at  Blackpill,  Swansea  Bay,  West  Glamorgan  (Bra.  Birds  66:  509-517). 


LETTERS 


Kittiwake  versus  Great  Skua 

The  lead  story  m November’s  ‘News  and  comment’  on  ‘Kittiwake  versus 
Great  Skua’  {Brit.  Birds  90:  530)  suggested  that  predation  by  Great  Skuas 
(Bonxies)  Catharacta  skua  on  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla  is  a recent 
phenomenon.  Not  so!  Bonxies  killing  and  eating  Kittiwakes  is  nothing  new. 

I spent  16  days  on  the  isle  of  Foula  in  1948.  This  happened  to  coincide 
with  the  visit  of  Pat  and  Ursula  Venables,  who  were  collecting  material  for 
their  book  (1955,  Birds  and  Mammals  of  Shetland).  Severe  predation  by 
Bonxies  on  Kittiwakes  and  young  Arctic  Skuas  Stercorarius  parasiticus  is 
described  in  my  paper  on  Foula  {Scot.  Nat.  (1948):  157-163)  and  even  more 
vividly  by  the  Venableses. 

Henry  Saxby,  writing  in  1861  (1874,  The  Birds  of  Shetland ),  said  of  the 
Great  Skua  . . killing  birds  as  large  as  a gull’,  and,  even  earlier,  in  1684, 
Sibbald  {Scotia  Illustrata,  translation  by  Mullens,  Brit.  Birds  6:  34-57) 
described  the  Great  Skua  as  ‘A  rapacious  bird,  and  devours  Teal  [Anas  crecca ] 
and  birds  of  like  size.’ 

Ian  D.  Pennie 

5 Badcall,  Scourie,  Sutherland  IV27  4TH 


Juvenile  plumage  of  Northern  Mockingbird 
In  P.  R.  Cobb’s  account  of  the  Norfolk  Northern  Mockingbird  {Brit.  Birds  89: 
347-356),  the  statement  was  made  ‘Its  plumage  was  not  perfect,  and  we 
considered  that  it  must  have  been  a juvenile.’ 

The  juvenile  (or,  as  I prefer,  juvenal)  plumage  of  the  Northern 
Mockingbird  is  distinctive  in  that  it  is  profusely  spotted  on  the  undeiparts. 
The  individual  in  the  photograph  on  p.  65  of  vol.  3 of  the  Master  Guide  to 
Birding  (Farrand  1983)  has  less  spotting  than  average,  whereas  the  spots  are 
exaggeratedly  heavy  in  the  illustration  on  p.  337  of  the  National  Geographic 
Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America  (2nd  edn,  1987),  which  also 
erroneously  shows  a yellow  rather  than  brownish-grey  iris. 

Kenneth  C.  Parkes 

Curator  Emeritus  of  Birds,  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History,  4400  Forbes 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15213-4080,  USA 


Abnormal  Robin  song 

I was  intrigued  by  the  observations  on  the  abnormal  song  of  a Robin 
Erithacus  rubecula  reported  by  J.  S.  A.  Hunter  (Brit.  Birds  90:  288-289).  I can 
envisage  other  mechanisms  for  the  bird  to  have  not  acquired  its  normal  song. 
The  facts  that  it  was  singing  in  opposition  to  other  Robins,  however,  and  ‘had 
evidently  acquired  a territory’  raise  further  questions. 
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The  first  point  is  how  did  the  rival  birds  recognise  that  the  song  came  from 
a Robin?  Did  the  few  single  notes  that  were  ‘of  undoubted  Robin 
provenance’  do  the  trick?  Alternatively,  were  the  rival  Robins  kept  away  only 

from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  song-posts  used  by  the  bird,  where  it  could 
be  seen? 

Had  the  bird  survived  to  the  breeding  season,  would  the  very  simple  song 
be  recogmsed  by  female  Robins,  and  could  the  bird,  if  male,  have  attracted  a 
mate?  Would  the  lack  of  song  quality  disadvantage  it  so  much  that  it  would 
be  excluded  from  breeding?  If  it  was  female,  would  it  have  had  the  same 
discriminatory  facilities  as  other  Robms,  or  would  it  have  ‘fallen  for’  another 
Robin  with  a simple  song? 

Indeed,  are  we  dealing  with  a tone-deaf  bird?  Or  a bird  which  was 
temporarily  deaf  at  the  crucial  time  when  the  song  phrases  should  have  been 
learnt?  I think  it  very  unlikely  that  the  bird  was  deaf,  from  the  observations 
recorded.  Finally,  might  everything  be  explained  if  the  bird  were  brain- 
damaged so  that  it  was  functioning  normally,  but  unable  to  control  the  sounds 
it  uttered?  This  exceptional  bird  certainly  poses  a wealth  of  questions  that  will 
probably  never  be  answered. 

Chris  Mead 

The  Nunnery,  Hilborough,  Thetford,  Norfolk  IP26  5BW 


The  Missing  Rarities — not  in  the  UAE! 

A few  sceptical  eyebrows  have  been  raised  over  our  bird-recording  methods 
here  in  the  UAE.  To  clear  our  name  (amongst  ‘present-day  readers’  and  for 
‘posterity’),  let  me  emphasise  that  we  are  by  no  means  relaxed  in  our  bird- 
recording approach  and  there  should  be  no  cause  for  alarm. 

The  review  of  our  cherished  Emirates  Bird  Report  No.  19  {Brit.  Birds  90: 
298)  focussed  on  our  missive  that  recording  procedures  in  the  UAE  are 
flexible,  not  allowing  the  odd  ‘technicality’  to  get  in  the  way  of  a good 
record. 

This  is  absolutely  true;  we  treat  every  rare-bird  report  on  its  own  merit,  a 
method  which  works  well  in  a small  country  such  as  ours,  whose  diverse  bird 
records  rely  almost  entirely  on  ten  resident  birders  and  a handful  of  tour 
groups  annually.  By  adopting  a friendly  and  pragmatic  approach,  we  find  that 
birdwatchers  at  all  levels  of  expertise  are  less  intimidated  and  more  likely  to 
report  their  finds.  The  credibility  of  an  observer  can  often  be  assessed  on  a 
personal  level  and  this  brings  results.  Our  phraseology  may  be  deliberately 
vague,  but  this  flexibility  means  that  more  reports  pass  through  our  hands  and 
we  are  able  to  focus  on  the  important  reports  and  coax  more  detail  from  those 
observers.  Duff  records?  We  do  not  think  so.  In  fact,  we  are  likely  to  have  a 
higher  density  of  good  records  than  most  countries. 

The  parable  of  the  Missing  Rarities  (Brit.  Birds  90:  164,  299)?  Well,  they 
are  not  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

Coun  Richardson 

UAE  Bird  Recorder,  Emirates  Bird  Records  Committee,  PO  Box  50394,  Dubai, 
United  Arab  Emirates 
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Letters 


The  report  of  the  Rarities  Committee 

While  I found  the  latest  report  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  (Brit. 
Birds  90:  453-522)  to  be  generally  informative'  reading,  Rob  Hume’s 
introductory  remarks  on  ‘competition’  between  the  Committee  and  others  are 
in  places  confused  and  misleading. 

On  the  work  of  the  Committee,  he  states  that  ‘there  is  still  a feeling  of 
duplication,  even  competition  at  times,  where  some  magazines  and  individuals 
are  concerned’  and  goes  on  to  ask  ‘Why  are  there  so  many  listings  titled 
“British  bird  report”  . . .?’,  with  the  subsequent  implication  that  such  a listing 
takes  upon  itself  to  accept  and  reject  records.  There  is  only  one  listing  entided 
Briush  Bird  Report:  this  imprint  appears  under  copyright  each  month  only  in 
Birdwatch  magazine  and  is  a compilation  of  recently  reported  bird  sightings, 
not  a judgment  on  the  authenticity  or  otherwise  of  rarity  claims.  Each  issue 
clearly  states  that  ‘sightings  featured  here  are  news  reports,  not  fully 
authenticated  records,  and  are  subject  to  ratification  by  the  appropriate  records 
committees’. 

Aside  from  British  Birds , Birdzvatch  is  the  only  ornithological  periodical 
which  publishes  the  name  and  address  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities 
Committee’s  secretary  each  month,  together  with  those  of  his  Irish 
counterparts,  alongside  a request  for  the  submission  of  rarity  descriptions. 
Contrary  to  Rob  Hume’s  assertion  that  records  are  accepted  and  rejected,  this 
and  other  reports  published  in  the  same  section  of  Birdwatch  not  only  endorse 
the  current  national  and  local  record-assessment  systems,  but  actively 
encourage  birders  to  submit  their  records  to  them. 

Anyone  reading  the  introduction  to  the  Rarities  Committee’s  report  could 
easily  be  left  with  the  misconception  that  this  particular  listing  is  somehow  in 
competition  with  the  long-standing  national  system  of  records  acceptance. 
While  this  may  well  be  true  of  other  publications  and  individuals,  it  is  plainly 
not  so  in  our  publication  which  the  report  has  chosen  to  reference.  To  further 
the  cause  of  co-operation  that  Rob  Hume  refers  to,  the  Committee  would  be 
much  better  advised  to  acknowledge,  rather  than  attack,  the  assistance  it 
receives  from  its  supporters  elsewhere. 

Dominic  Mitchell 

Publisher  and  Editor,  Birdwatch  magazine,  Bozv  House,  153-159  Bow  Road, 
London  E3  2SE 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  Rob  Hume  has  replied  as  follows:  ‘Dominic  Mitchell’s 
letter  and  this  response  multiply  the  space  devoted  to  this  point  by  several 
times,  giving  it  more  weight  titan  I intended.  I should,  however,  have  been 
more  careful  with  my  wording:  “British  bird  report”  (without  the  capital 
initials  of  the  Birdzvatch  version)  was  a generic  term,  not  pointing  to  any 
specific  publication,  and  I apologise  for  any  misunderstanding.  The  fact  that 
Dominic  regards  such  a title  as  copyright,  however,  indicates  part  of  the 
competitive  element  to  which  I refer  and  adds  an  air  of  authority,  intended  or 
not,  whatever  disclaimers  appear  in  the  small  print.  Also,  committee  or  no 
committee,  someone  decides  what  to  put  in  and  what  to  leave  out,  so  there  is 
also  a small  element  of  assessment.  What  I really  wished,  however,  was  to 
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re  emphasise  (especially  to  people  who  have  not  “grown  up”  with  the  system 
over  many  years)  our  desire  to  avoid  the  situation  often  alluded  to  in  a boxing 
context:  three  or  four  authorities’  each  with  a “World  Champion”,  when  it 
is  patently  obvious  that  there  can  be  only  one.  If  we  regard  rare-bird  recording 
as  a science,  we  should  all  work  towards  a single  set  of  data;  if  it  is  a game, 
then  at  least  we  should  play  by  some  agreed  rules.  The  fact  that  the  Rarities 
Committee  was  created  by  and  has  always  worked  through  British  Birds 
introduces  questions  of  “ownership”  and  the  inclusion  of  reports,  whatever 
they  are  entided,  adds  a competitive  commercial  edge  to  the  magazines,  but 
the  Committee  is  uniquely  placed  as  a body  elected  by  birdwatchers  to  serve 
themselves  and  ornithology,  and  any  rival,  unelected  system  of  assessment  is 
surely  to  be  discouraged.  Debate  and  argument  about  rare  birds  and 
identification  have  always  gone  on  and  should  be  encouraged,  but  in  recent 
years  they  have  taken  on  an  unwelcome  divisive  and  antagonistic  tone: 
whether  other  publications  reflect  the  public  mood  or  try  to  lead  it  towards 
dissent  (stirring,  in  other  words)  is  for  others  to  decide.  Once  again,  though, 
I am  happy  to  acknowledge  the  support  and  commitment  to  the  present 
system  expressed  by  Birdzoatck,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  updating 
the  system,  democratically,  if  that  is  what  people  want.’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Bird  photographs  and  digital  images 

Most  bird-photographers  welcome  the  advent  of  digital-imaging  technology  and  the 
opportunity  it  provides  to  remove  unwanted  blemishes  from  a photograph.  Such  blemishes 
include  obtrusive  out-of-focus  vegetation  or  similar  features  which  obstruct  die  main  subject 
in  a photograph,  or  those  annoying  scratches  diat  always  seem  to  appear  on  die  best  shot  of 
a series.  Manipuladon  of  digital  images,  however,  also  provides  opportunities  that  might  at 
best  confuse  a viewer  (perhaps  adjusting  a background,  tiius  showing  die  species  out  of  its 
usual  habitat),  or  at  worst  are  eidier  scientifically  incorrect  (as  would  be  the  case  if 
modifications  were  made  to  the  plumage)  or  even  downright  dishonest. 

We  wish  to  make  BB' s position  clear  in  this  matter.  First,  we  shall  not  knowingly  publish 
photographs  w'hich  have  been  digitally  manipulated,  without  a clear  statement  to  us  from  the 
photographer  as  to  what  has  been  done,  which  statement  we  will  repeat,  probably  briefly,  in 
die  caption  to  die  photograph.  Secondly,  since  digital  manipulation  has  particular 
implications  so  far  as  the  ‘Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year’  competition  is  concerned,  we  shall 
not  knowingly  accept  any  digital  images  for  this  competition. 

Christmas  puzzle  ‘Scilly  twitch’:  the  solution 

There  were  94  people  at  the  twitch  drawn  by  John  Hollyer,  53  of  diem 
widi  binoculars,  26  with  telescopes  and  eight  of  them  actually  looking  at 
the  Northern  Parula  Panda  americana. 

Nobody  got  all  four  counts  correct. 

The  three  closest  entrants  were  John  Spottiswood  (103,  64,  24  and 
15),  R.  B.  Millar  (91,  45,  7 and  8)  and  J.  F.  Sims  (94,  46,  14  and  20). 

Each  of  the  three  winners  will  receive  a case  of  La  Gitana  sherry  from 
the  competition’s  sponsors,  Vinicola  Hidalgo  SA. 


MANZANILLA 


LA  GITANA 


REVIEWS 


A Field  Guide  to  Warblers  of  North  America. 

By  Jon  Dunn  & Kimball  Garrett. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  1997.  656  pages;  32  colour  plates;  141  colour  photographs;  60 
colour  maps;  13  line-drawings.  ISBN  0-395-38971-2  cloth  £17.95;  ISBN  0-395-78321-6 
paperback  £11.95. 


North  American  wood-warblers  hold  a special 
place  in  birders’  hearts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  For  Americans,  they  are  the 
rainbow-coloured  sprites  that  light  up  spring 
and  the  identification  puzzles  of  the  fall,  hi 
Europe,  their  autumn  vagrancies  have  become 
nationally  newsworthy  items.  The  commotion 
created  in  1989  when  the  Western  Palearctic’s 
first  Golden-winged  Warbler  Vermivora 
chrysoptera  generated  the  biggest  twitch  in 
history  epitomises  the  magnetism  of  this 
fascinating  group  of  birds. 

If  ever  a work  took  on  tine  aura  of  its  subject 
matter,  then  it  is  this  gem  of  a publication. 
Small,  compact,  brightly  coloured,  simply 
opening  its  pages  will  have  the  reader 
salivating. 

In  brief,  the  book  covers  the  18  genera 
which  occur  in  North  America,  comprising  60 
species,  including  the  23  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Western  Palearctic.  Each  species  is 
investigated  thoroughly,  with  sections  on 


voice,  behaviour,  habitat,  distribution  and 
conservation.  The  bulk  of  the  text,  however, 
concentrates  on  identification.  Each  plumage 
phase  and  moult  is  discussed  at  length  and 
comparisons  with  similar  species  are  made. 
Colour  photographs  are  used  liberally  to 
illustrate  the  subtle  seasonal,  sexual  and  age 
differences  that  make  this  group  so  fascinating 
and,  to  the  front  of  the  book,  there  are  31 
exquisite  colour  plates  from  the  brushes  of 
'lltomas  R.  Schultz  and  Cindy  House,  in  the 
style  of  the  old  master  himself,  the  late  Roger 
Ton'  Peterson,  and  annotated  with  his 
celebrated  pointer  identification  system. 

One  tin)'  criticism:  condensing  so  many 
data  in  656  pages  has  been  achieved  only  by 
using  a print  size  that  strains  the  eyes, 
especially  in  field  conditions. 

This  is  a classic  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
that  consummate  American,  Homer  J. 
Simpson:  ‘Mmmmm  . . . Warblers!’ 

Stuart  Winter 


Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  London  Area. 

By  Dominic  Mitchell. 

Christopher  Helm  Publishers,  London,  1997.  240  pages,  isbn  0-7136-3868-0.  Paperback 
£12.99. 


This  guide  covers  47  principal  and  27  minor 
sites  in  the  area  bounded  by  the  M2  5.  Each 
main  entry  is  organised  under  five  headings: 
‘Habitat’,  ‘Species’,  ‘Timing’,  ‘Access’  and 
‘Calendar’.  There  are  clear  maps  for  each  of 
the  main  sites,  a checklist,  an  index  of 
species  (but  not  of  sites)  and  attractive  line- 
drawings  by  Jan  Wilczur. 

The  style  is  easy,  yet  concise,  giving  a 
well-researched,  accurate  and  often 
evocative  ‘feel’  both  of  flic  sites  and  their 


birds.  I detected  no  obvious  omissions,  but 
question  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  include 
Perry  Oaks,  when  the  author  acknowledges 
that  public  access  is  impossible  and  likely  to 
remain  so.  The  stated  purpose  ‘to  guide  the 
reader  around  the  foremost  birding  sites  in 
London’  is  amply  met  and  even  the  most 
active  London  birdwatcher  should  learn 
something  about  London’s  birds  from  this 
book. 

P.  J.  Oliver 


ALSO  RECEIVED 

The  Book  of  Nightingales.  By  Richard  Mabey.  (Sinclair-Stevenson,  London,  1997.  2nd 
edn.  131  pages.  ISBN  1-85619-693-3.  £12.99)  (New  title,  formerly  Whistling  in  the  Dark: 
in  pursuit  of  the  Nightingale ; review:  Brit.  Birds  86:  636) 

British  Birds:  their  folklore,  names  and  literature.  By  Francesca  Greenoak. 
(Christopher  Helm  Publishers,  London,  1997.  3rd  edn.  239  pages,  isbn  0-7136-4814-7. 
Paperback  £14.99)  (New  title,  formerly  All  the  Birds  of  the  Ait"  review  Brit.  Birds  72:  495) 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 


Compiled  by  Bob  Scott  and  Wendy  Dickson 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  'British  Buds’ 


YOY  winners 


A 29.  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGISTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1997.  Foreground,  left  to  right, 
Robert  Martin  (joint  Intermediate  Winner),  Matthew  Harding  (Senior  Winner),  Matthew 
Slaymaker  (Junior  Winner)  and  Jonathan  Dean  (joint  Intermediate  Winner);  background, 
Robert  Gillmor  and  JTRS  ( Derek  Toomer/BTO ) 


The  presentations  to  the  1997  winners  of  the  title  Young  Ornithologists  of  the 
Year  were  made  at  the  BTO  Annual  Conference  at  Swanwick,  Derbyshire, 
on  6th  December  1997  (plate  29).  As  well  as  inscribed  certificates,  the 
winners  received  books  from  the  publisher  sponsors  ( Christopher  Helm, 
Hamlyn,  HarperCollins,  OUP,  Pan  Macmillan,  Pica  Press  and  T.  & A.  D. 
Poyser),  binoculars  from  the  optical  sponsors  ( Szvarovski ) and  birdwatching 
jackets  from  Barbour,  and  the  BTO  provided  the  Senior  Winner  with  a free 
place  at  the  weekend  conference.  The  Senior  Winner  received  his  certificate 
and  set  of  HarperCollins  field  guides  from  BB' s Managing  Editor,  and  the 
other  winners  were  presented  with  their  Szvarovski  binoculars  by  John 
Brinkley,  Sales  & Marketing  Alanager,  Optik  & Swareflex  Division,  Swarovski 
UK  Ltd. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  young  birdwatchers  aged  10-21  to  enter  the  1998 
competition  (all  that  is  needed  is  a genuine  field  notebook  submitted  by  1st 
September).  Write  for  a copy  of  the  full  rules  to  Mrs  Sheila  Cobban,  British 
Birds,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 
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1,111 

That’s  the  number  of  globally  threatened 
bird  species,  and  those — not  a single  species 
or  a single  area — are  the  target  for  the  1998 
British  Birdwatching  Fair  at  Rutland  Water 
diis  August. 

Last  year’s  attendance  was  up  34%  and 
profits  up  45%,  and  Dr  Mike  Rands  of 
BirdLife  International  received  a cheque  for 
£60,000  from  Tim  Appleton  and  Martin 
Davies,  the  Birdwatching  Fair  organisers, 
towards  the  forest  project  in  Ecuador,  and 
also  a £12,000  cheque  from  the  organisers 
of  the  1997  Birdrace,  which  is  now  run  by 
Birdwatch  magazine. 

'Fim  Appleton  and  Martin  Davies  made 
the  dramatic  prediction  that  they  will  be 
presenting  a cheque  for  at  least  £ 1 00,000  in 
December  this  year.  Let’s  all  cross  our 
fingers  that  August  weather  will  once  again 
be  kind  to  the  Fair. 


Whip  cracking  nightjars? 

We  all  know  that  the  bleating  noise  made  by 
a drumming  Common  Snipe  Gallinago 
gallinago  is  not  vocal,  but  is  caused  by  its 
tail-leathers  vibrating.  Peter  Gath  has  now 
stated  that  the  sharp,  ‘wing-clapping’  noise 
made  in  flight  by  a European  Nightjar 
Caprimulgus  europaeus  is  not,  as  often  stated, 
caused  by  the  wings  being  struck  together 
over  the  back,  but  is  equivalent  to  the  crack 
of  a whip  or  the  crackle  of  a flag  flapping  in 
a strong  wind  (Limicola  11:  298-300).  The 
‘wing-clapping’  of  a Wood  Pigeon  Columba 
palumbus  near  the  top  of  its  display  flight 
has  similarly  been  attributed  to  ‘forcible 
downstrokes  analogous  to  the  crack  of  a 
whip,  but  ...  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the 
wings  striking  each  other’  (Campbell  & 
Lack  1985,  A Dictionary  of  Birds). 

Sheringham  Bird  Observatory 

Not  an  accredited  observatory,  but  with  all 
the  qualifications  that  it  needs  to  provide 
excitement  and  a sense  of  discover}'  for  its 
team  of  observers  and  enjoyment  for  the 
readers  of  its  Report.  We  especially  enjoyed 
the  daily  log  entries,  which  are  reproduced 
in  full  for  some  60  days:  an  original  idea, 
which  other  coastal  stations  might  like  to 
copy. 

The  Report  J'or  1996  costs  £6.50  (+  £1 
p&p)  from  the  SBO  at  20  Abbey  Park, 
Beeston  Regis,  Sheringham,  Norfolk  NR26 
xsr. 


Eric  Hosking  Trust  bursaries 

The  Eric  Hosking  Trust  has  awarded  two 
£500  bursaries:  to  Michaela  Farkasovska  for 
work  on  the  conservation  of  the  Morava 
River  floodplain  in  Slovakia  and  to  Dr  Mark 
Bolton  for  work  in  Portugal  on  the  criteria 
for  ageing  European  Storm-petrels 
Hydrobates  pelagieiis. 

For  further  details  of  these  awards  and  of 
how  to  apply  for  a bursary,  write  to  The 
Eric  Hosking  Charitable  Trust,  Pages  Green 
House,  Wetheringsett,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk 
IP  1 4 5QA. 

Getting  newcomers 
to  join  in 

Congratulations  to  the  Cheshire  & Wirral 
Ornithological  Society  on  its  original 
amendment  to  lire  popular  New  Year’s 
Day  birdwatch  rules  whereby  the  inclusion 
of  a young  birdwatcher  (or  non-CAWOS 
member)  qualifies  a team  to  add  two 
bonus  points  to  its  final  species  tally. 

Ten  teams  entered  this  year’s  event  (on 
4th  January),  sponsored  by  Birdline  North 
West  and  named  ‘The  Great  CAWOS 
Yule  Log’,  and  the  winners  achieved  a 
score  of  exactly  100. 

Next  year’s  Yule  Log  will  be  held  on 
2nd/3rd  January  1999.  For  details,  contact 
Mike  Holmes,  114  Merlin  Way, 
Coppenhall,  Crewe,  Cheshire  cwi  3RZ. 

Dartford  Warblers  in 
Somerset 

Dartford  Warblers  Sylvia  undata  were 
discovered  breeding  on  die  Quantocks  in 
1991,  on  the  Mendips  in  1993  and  on 
Exmoor  in  1995.  By  1996,  the  total  had  risen 
to  about  30  pairs.  These  populations  occupy 
upland  heath,  unlike  die  traditional 
Dorset/Hampshire  lowland  headis.  They 
have,  therefore,  a significance  beyond 
Somerset,  as  perhaps  an  indication  dial  the 
species  may  colonise  similar  areas  throughout 
soudiem  Britain.  The  full  account,  by  James 
J.  Packer  and  Peter  J.  Knight,  appears  in 
Somerset  Birds  1996  (pp.  126-129),  the 
eighty-third  annual  report  of  die  Somerset 
Omidiological  Society,  edited  by  Brian  Gibbs. 

For  details  of  the  SOS,  contact  die  Hon. 
Membership  Secretary,  E.  M.  Seaman,  2 
Cothelslone  Close,  Durleigh,  Bridgwater, 
Somerset  TA6  7jh;  phone  01278  451368. 
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Brinkmanship 


The  BTO’s  December  Swanwick  conference 
is  an  institution.  The  latest  one,  on  5th-7th 
December  1997,  was  on  the  theme  of  ‘Birds 
on  the  Brink’,  with  declining  species  such  as 
the  Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos  (Dr 
David  Thomson)  and  Great  Bittern  Botaums 
stellaris  (Dr  Ken  Smith)  and  the  word 
‘biodiversity’  (Dr  Jeremy  Greenwood,  Dr 
Simon  Lyster  and  Graham  Wynne)  and  the 
phrase  ‘global  warming’  (Stephen  Moss  and 
Dr  Humphrey  Crick)  much  to  the  fore. 

In  between,  Dr  Mike  Harris’s  Witherby 
Memorial  Lecture  showed  that,  far  from 
being  a boring  beast  that  sits  around  idly 
when  not  catching  sandeels,  the  Common 
Guillemot  Una  aalge  is  a fascinating  bird. 

Finally,  a heavyweight  contest  between  Dr 
Mark  Avery  (RSPB)  and  Dr  Dick  Potts 
(Game  Conservancy  Trust)  revealed 
remarkable  agreement  on  what  the  evidence 
showed  and  what  needed  to  be  achieved,  if 
not  precisely  how  to  go  about  it,  to  resolve  the 
conflict  between  raptors  (especially  Hen 


Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  and  Peregrine 
Falcons  Falco  peregrinus ) and  those  who  want 
to  shoot  lots  of  Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus 
every  autumn. 

In  lighter  vein,  a West  Palearctic  Bird  Quiz 
run  by  Dr  Alan  Knox  was  a great  success, 
won  by  a team  including  senior  Young 
Ornithologist  of  the  Year,  Matthew  Harding; 
a more  serious  written  quiz  was  won  by  David 
Stroud;  and  Matthew  Harding  featured  again, 
winning  the  draw  for  the  bottle  of  champagne 
in  BE>  s mystery  photos  quiz,  in  which  eight  of 
the  1 20  entrants  named  all  five  birds  correctly 
(Kelvin  Britton,  John  Callion,  Humphrey 
Crick,  Mike  Denton,  Simon  Collings,  Ray 
Hallam,  Matthew  Harding  and  Dick  Newell). 

Attendance  was  up  on  recent  years,  with 
300  participants,  but  294  were  old  Swanwick 
hands,  and  half  of  the  few'  newcomers  were 
invited  speakers.  Those  who  did  not  attend 
missed  a great  conference,  sponsored  this  year 
by  the  Austrian  optical  company  Swarovski. 


Shetland  quizzes 

‘What  was  the  key  factor  behind  the  range 
expansion  and  population  increase  of  the 
Spotless  Starling  [Stumus  unicolot \ in  Spain 
between  1950  and  1990?’ 

‘Even7  member  of  what  two  “sets”  of 
birds,  each  with  only  three  species  in  the 
world,  have  occurred  in  Shetland?’ 

The  latter  question  is  one  of  ten  which 
could  win  a Shetland  Bird  Club  member  ‘a 
unique  ornithological  treasure  dating  back 
500  years  (no  it’s  not  Nick  Dvmond’s  first 
pair  of  bins).’  We  wonder  what  it  is ? 


‘Welsh  Birds’ 

Compared  with  the  long-established  British 
Birds  (1907)  and  Scottish  Birds  (1960)  and 
even  the  more  recent  Irish  Birds  (1977),  the 
Welsh  Ornithological  Society’s  Welsh  Birds 
is  the  newcomer.  It  is,  however,  a refereed 
journal,  with  high-quality  papers  and 
interesting  notes.  It  deserves  to  be  in  every 
serious  ornithological  library.  It  is  edited  by 
Michael  Shrubb,  and  librarians  should  note 
die  issn:  1359-1649. 

Issues  are  published  twice  annually,  in  June 
and  December,  and  currently  cost  £4.00. 
Membership  Secretary  of  the  WOS  is  Dr 
D.  K.  Thomas,  Laburnum  Cottage,  12 
Manselfield  Road,  Murton,  Swansea  SA3  3AR. 


The  first  question  reveals  the  SBC’s  (or 
SBC  Newsletter  editor,  Martin  Heubeck’s) 
interest  in  quizzes,  for  it  is  one  of  another  ten 
questions  within  a review7  of  The  EBBC  Atlas 
of  European  Birds  recently  published  by  T.  & 
A.  D.  Poyser. 

The  SBC  probably  does  welcome  new 
members,  but  the  Newsletter  still  does  not  give 
any  address  for  its  Membership  Secretary, 
George  Petrie.  You  had  better  write  to 
Martin  Heubeck,  East  House,  Sumburgh 
Head  Lighthouse,  Virkie,  Shetland  ZE3  9JN. 


Help  needed  in  Moravia 

During  7th- 10th  July  1997,  a 2-m  flood 
struck  the  Moravian  Ornithological  Station 
(Moravska  Omitologicka  Stanice)  in  die 
Czech  Republic,  destroying  90%  of  the  6,000 
bird  specimens  and  50%  of  die  ornithological 
books  and  periodicals.  Damage  amounted  to 
about  £107,000. 

The  Station  is  appealing  for  sponsors  who 
can  help — not  only  by  large  donations,  but 
also  in  ‘even  tiny’  ways — so  diat  die  reference 
collections  can  be  restored.  Anyone  who  has 
surplus  bird  books,  journals  or  magazines  is 
asked  to  send  them  to  Dr  Frantisek  Hanak, 
Head  of  MOS,  Museum  Komenskeho,  751 
52  Prerov,  Horn!  namestic  1,  Czech  Republic. 
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A career  in  conservation? 

The  RSPB’s  Youth  Unit  has  published  a 
booklet — Careers  in  Conservation — which 
gives  advice  on  choosing  the  right  subjects  to 
study  both  at  school  and  in  higher  education, 
with  details  of  college  and  university  courses 
and  a comprehensive  list  of  contact 
addresses  for  a variety’  of  conservation 
organisations.  It  also  gives  advice  on  where 
to  look  for  jobs  on  the  Internet,  and  how  to 
survive  that  crucial  interview. 

Copies  of  Careers  in  Conservation  are 
available  (price  £5,  incl.  p&p)  from  the  RSPB, 
'I Tie  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL. 


YOC  magazine  wins  award 

Congratulations  to  Mark  Boyd,  editor  of 
Bird  Life , the  bi-monthly  wildlife  magazine 
of  the  YOC,  which  has  won  a BBC  Wildlife 
Award  as  the  best  environmental  charity 
children’s  publication.  'Phis  is  the  second 
major  award  won  by  Bird  Life : in  1987,  it 
won  the  Periodical  Publishers  Association 
Award  for  ‘consumer  periodical  of  the 
year'. 

As  YOC  national  organiser,  Peter  Holden, 
has  pointed  out,  the  YOC  is  now  the 
World’s  biggest  wildlife  club  for  young 
people,  more  than  a million  of  whom  have 
been  members  since  tine  Club  was  launched 
in  1965. 


Wildbrain  of  Britain  1998 

What  do  wallabies  and  sea-horses  have  in 
common?  Which  birds  are  named  after  St 
Peter,  and  why? 

The  BBC  Natural  History  Unit  is  seeking 
contestants,  able  to  answer  such  questions, 
for  its  Radio  4 quiz.  For  an  application 
form,  send  an  SAE  to  Wildbrain,  BBC 
Natural  History  Unit,  Broadcasting  House, 
Whiteladies  Road,  Bristol  bss  21  .R.  The 
deadline  for  applications  is  31st  March. 


Stag  Beetle  survey 

A survey  of  Britain’s  largest  native  beetle, 
the  spectacular  Stag  Beetle  Lucanus  cervus,  is 
being  carried  out  in  spring  and  summer 
1 998.  For  further  details  and  an  information 
leaflet,  please  contact  the  People’s  Trust  for 
Endangered  Species  at  1 5 Cloisters  1 louse, 
8 Battersea  Park  Road,  London  sws  jbg; 
phone  0171  498  4533;  fax  0171  498  4459. 


Changes  at  ‘Natural  World’ 

After  17  successful  years,  Linda  Bennett  has 
stepped  down  as  Editor  of  the  Wildlife 
Trusts’  Natural  World.  The  magazine  has 
been  published  by  The  Illustrated  London 
News  Group  since  its  inception,  but  will 
now  be  moving  to  River- Publishing. 

Always  a good  friend  of  BB,  we  wish 
Linda  all  the  best  in  her  future  endeavours. 

Records  from  the  Korean 
Peninsula 

Jurgen  Fiebeg  is  compiling  information  for  A 
New  Annotated  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  the 
Korean  Peninsula.  Reports  or  bird  lists  of  any 
trips  to  North  or  South  Korea  are  requested, 
as  are  any  data  concerning  skin  collections. 
All  contributions  will  be  acknowledged  by 
letter  and  in  print  on  publication.  Please 
write  to  Jurgen  Fiebeg,  Museum  of  Natural 
History/Institute  of  Systematic  Zoology, 
Invalidenstr.  43,  D-10115  Berlin,  Germany. 

Mongolian  records 

Axel  Braunlich  is  compiling  a paper  on  tire 
distribution  and  status  of  birds  in  Mongolia. 
Reports  or  bird  lists  of  any  trips  to  Mongolia 
are  requested.  All  contributions  will  be 
acknowledged  by  letter  and  in  print.  Please 
send  material  to  Axel  Braunlich,  Brtisseler 
Str.  46,  13353  Berlin,  Germany;  e-mail 
nabu-ostko@ipnb.comlink.apc.org 

Bird  Nesters’  Club 

'lTie  statement  by  the  Club’s  Chairman,  Peter 
Castell,  in  vol.  1 no.  1 of  Nidus , the  bi-annual 
bulletin  of  die  BNC,  expresses  the  hope  that 
‘it  may  be  possible  to  remove  the  stigma 
surrounding  bird-nesting  which  has  resulted 
from  die  activities  of  egg  collectors’  and  ‘By 
encouraging  bird-nesters  to  publish 
information,  set-up  dieir  own  studies  and  to 
participate  in  national  surveys  such  as  diose 
organised  by  die  British  Trust  for  Ornithology 
. . . to  benefit  the  conservation  of  birds.’ 

We  hope  tiiat  this  new  club  will  keep  a 
very  close  eye  on  its  own  members'  activities, 
in  relation  to  not  only  the  law  and  licence 
requirements  in  this  country,  but  also  their 
behaviour  abroad.  Perhaps  a code  of 
conduct,  such  as  those  already  established  for 
birdwatchers,  twitchers,  fossil-hunters  and 
oihers,  would  help  to  reassure  those  who 
view  nest-finding  as  the  ornithological 
equivalent  of  ‘casing  the  joint’. 
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Robin  Khan  MBE 

In  the  New  Year  Honours,  Robin  Khan 
was  appointed  a Member  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire.  A familiar  name  to  all 
West  Country  birdwatchers  and  fellow 
raptor  experts,  Robin’s  concern  with  con- 
servation has  linked  well  with  his  career 
with  the  Forestry  Commission.  As  Chief 
Conservation  Ranger  for  the  South  and 
West  of  England,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  the  Halden  Forest  view- 
point for  Honey-buzzards  Pernis  apivoms 
and  other  birds  of  prey. 


New  Recorders 

Dave  Odell,  74  The  Links,  Kempston, 
Bedford  MK42  7LT,  previously  jointly 
responsible  with  Martin  Palmer,  is  now  sole 
Recorder  for  Bedfordshire. 

Andrew  Moon,  46  Highfield  Way, 
Rickmansworth,  Hertfordshire  WD3  2PR,  has 
taken  over  from  Mark  Hardwick  as 
Recorder  for  London. 

Steve  Keller,  1 7 Suffolk  Avenue,  Beeston 
Rylands,  Nottingham  NG9  inn,  has  taken 
over  from  J.  A.  Hopper  as  Recorder  for 
Nottinghamshire. 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 


The  bunting  Emberiza  (Brit.  Birds  90:  plate  208)  was  named 
as  Cirl  E.  cirlus  (52%),  Yellowhammer  E.  citrinella  (29%), 
Rustic  E.  rustica  (10%),  Pine  E.  leucocephalos  (5%)  and 
Yellow-breasted  E.  aureola  (4%).  It  was  a female  Cirl 
Bunting,  photographed  in  Spain  in  1995  by  Roger  Tidman. 
The  three  leading  competitors  (Stephen  Foster,  David  McAdams  and 
Richard  Patient)  all  identified  it  and  each  advances  to  a total  of  16  correct 


answers. 

For  a free  SUNBIRD  brochure,  write  to  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  idf; 
or  telephone  Sandy  (01767)  682969. 


A 30  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  139.  Nineteenth  stage  in  ninth  Marathon. 
Identify  the  species.  Read  the  rules  (Bril.  Birds  90:  66),  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a 
postcard  to  Monthly  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to 

arrive  by  15th  April  1998. 


RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


This  monthly  listing  of  the  most-recent  decisions  by  the  British  Birds 
Rarities  Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to 
replace  the  annual  'Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain'.  The  records  list- 
ed are  mostly  those  of  the  rarest  species,  or  those  of  special  interest  for  other 
reasons.  All  records  refer  to  1997  unless  stated  otherwise. 

ACCEPTED:  Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybridus  Buckden  Gravel-pits  (Cambridgeshire), 
2nd  May;  Cley  (Norfolk),  20th  June.  Snowy  Ovtl  Nyctea  scandiaca  Drimsdale,  South  Uist 
(Outer  Hebrides),  28th  June.  Pallid  Swift  Apits  pallidus  Mundesley  (Norfolk),  28th  August. 
Litde  Swift  A.  affinis  Fetlar  (Shetland),  29th  May.  Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  Merops 
superciliosus  Bressay,  Asta,  Tingwall  Valley  and  Lerwick  area  (Shetland),  20th  June  to  3rd  July. 
Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi  Fair  Isle  (Shetland),  26th-29th  September.  Citrine  Wagtail 
Motacilla  citreola  Farlington  Marshes  (Hampshire),  6th  July  to  6th  September  1996;  Brandon 
Marsh  (Warwickshire),  18th  May.  Thrush  Nightingale  Liiscinia  luscinia  Flartlepool  Headland 
(Cleveland),  18th-19th  May.  Red-flanked  Bluetail  7 arsiger  cyanurus  Locality  in 
Leicestershire,  19th  October.  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanlhe  pleschanka  Kilnsea,  21st-28th  October; 
same,  Spurn  (Humberside),  24th-25th  October.  Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  bnceohta 
Landguard,  26th  September.  River  Warbler  L.  fluviatilis  Linford  Gravel-pits 
(Buckinghamshire),  1 5 th- 1 6th  June.  Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola  Thatcham 
(Berkshire),  7th  September.  Radde’s  Warbler  Phylbscopus  schwarzi  Spurn,  19th  October; 
Holkham  Meals  (Norfolk),  22nd  October.  Collared  Flycatcher  Ficedub  albicollis  Ethie  Mains 
(Angus  & Dundee),  31st  May  to  1st  June.  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus  Spurn,  23rd 
September.  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  /..  minor  Isle  of  May  (Fife),  lst-2nd  June.  Rosy  Starling 
Slumus  roseus  Kilnsea  and  Spurn,  27th-28th  September.  Common  Yellowthroat  Geothlypis 
trichas  Baltasound,  Unst  (Shetland),  16th-23rd  May. 

M.  J.  Rogers,  Secretary,  BBRC,  2 Churchtown  Cottages,  Tozvednack,  St  Ives,  Comical l TR26  3A/. 


ZEISS 


m.  RECENT  REPORTS 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  from  5th  January  to  15th  February'  1998. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Lesser  Scaup  Ay  thy  a affinis  Female,  North 
Slob  (Co.  Wexford),  25th  January  to  15th 
February'.  Bufflehead  Bucephala  albeola 
Female,  Macroom  (Co.  Cork),  18th  January’ 
to  1 5th  February'.  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa 
flavipes  Martin  Mere  (Lancashire),  Marshside 
Marsh  (Merseyside)  and  two  at  Banks 
(Lancashire)  during  14th  January  to  15th 
February';  Macroom,  12  th  February. 
Herring  Gull  Lams  argentatits  About  six 
first-winters  of  race  smithsonianus  in  Ireland, 
including  two  at  Killvbegs  (Co.  Donegal)  on 
12th  February.  Yellow-legged  Gull  Larus 
cachinnans  Near-adult  of  nominate  race  at 


Belfast  City  Dump  (Co.  Antrim),  13th 
February  (potential  first  record  for  Ireland). 
Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica  St 
Mary’s  (Scilly),  15th  February.  Dusky 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus  Lodmoor 
(Dorset),  23rd-28th  January.  Spotless 
Starling  Sturnus  unicolor  St  Mary’s,  3 1st 
January  to  15th  February'  (potential  first 
record  for  Britain  & Ireland).  Two-barred 
Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera  Parkend,  Forest  of 
Dean  (Gloucestershire),  15th  February. 
Dark-eyed  Junco  Junco  liyemalis  Chester 
(Cheshire),  from  about  15th  December  1997 
to  1 5th  February. 


y 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

i28p/min  cheap  rate;  41p/min  other  times;  inel.  VAT' 


British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 


The  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should  be 
sent  to  British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4EW. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 

BEST  BIRD  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR 

All  books  voted  ‘Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year’  during  1983-97  (listed  in  full  on  p.  67  in  January-February  1998)  are 
available  POST  FREE.  Use  this  write-in  line  (or  use  an  additional  sheet) 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  Please  tick  / 

British  Birds  IBCE  International  Bird  Identification  EXCLUSIVE  REDUCED  PRICE  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

Flegg  & Hosking  Eric  Hosking’s  Classic  Birds  Limited  Edition  (HarperCollins)  (usually  £50.00) £28.00  □ 

Hurford  & Lansdown  Birds  of  Glamorgan  (Hurford  & Lansdown)  (usually  £25.00) £19.95  □ 

National  Geographic  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America  best  bird  book  of  1 984 

(normal  price  £14.95) £1 1-95  □ 

Ogilvie  & Winter  Best  Days  with  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  exclusiyt  reduced  price  (usually  £14.95). ..£10.95  □ 
Parmenter  & Byers  A Guide  to  the  Warblers  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (Bruce  Coleman)  (half  original  price)  ..£10.50  □ 
Wilson  & Slack  Rare  and  Scarce  Birds  in  Yorkshire  (Wilson)  (usually  £20.95) £17.50  □ 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

Ash  & Miskell  Birds  of  Somalia  (Pica  Press) 

Dunn  & Garrett  Peterson  Field  Guide  to  Warblers  of  North  America  (Houghton  Mifflin) 

Paperback  £1 1 .95  □ Hardback 

Gatter  Birds  of  Liberia  (Pica  Press)  

Mather  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Yorkshire  including  the  former  North  Humberside  2nd  cdn.  (Helm)  Paperback  .. 

xMoore,  Elias  & Costa  A Birdwatchers’  Guide  to  Portugal  and  Madeira  (Prion) Paperback 

Simpson  & Day  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  oj  Australia  5th  cdn.  (Helm) Paperback 

Sinclair,  Hockey  & Tarboten  Sasol  Birds  of  Southern  Africa:  the  region’s  most  comprehensively  illustrated  guide 

( Struik) Paperback 

Stattersfield,  Crosby,  Long  & Wege  Endemic  Bird  Areas  of  the  World:  priorities  for  biodiversity  conservation 

(Birdlife  Int.) Paperback 


£40.00  □ 


□£17.95 
£40.00  □ 
£12.99  □ 
£12.75  □ 
£24.99  □ 


£19.99  □ 
£37.00  □ 


COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW  „ 

Beaman  & Madge  An  Identification  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Palearctic  (Helm)  DUE  LATE  1998.  £65.00  U 
de  la  Pena  & Rumboll  Collins  Illustrated  Checklist:  birds  of  Southern  South  America  and  Antarctica 

(HarperCollins) Paperback  £19.99  □ 

Forsman  The  Raptors  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East:  a handbook  of  field  identification  (Poyser)  DUE  OCTOBER.. £30.00  □ 

Morris  & Hawkins  Birds  of  Madagascar:  a photographic  guide  (Pica  Press)  due  April £20. 00  LJ 

Tavlor  & van  Perlo  Rails:  a guide  to  the  rails,  crakes  and  coots  of  the  World  (Pica  Press)  due  august £-8.00  U 


recommended  books 

Baker  Warblers  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa  (Helm)  

Barlow,  Wacher  & Disley  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  (Pica  Press)  NT™  pj 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic. 


.£32.00  □ 
£26.00  □ 
.£2.00  □ 


Coates,  Bishop  & Gardner  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Wallacea,  Sulawesi,  the  Moluccas  and  Lesser  Sunda  Islands,  ^ 
ha/Jnvtocin  ( TTovc  Publications') 


Indonesia  (Dove  Publications) „ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-7  & 9 all  £90  each;  vo L 8 £93™ 

_____ vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 U vol.  8 U vol.  9 U 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Lynx)  aniOOOn 

Dudley,  Benton,  Fraser  & Ryan  Rare  Birds  Day  by  Day  (Poyser) ..fi.  go  n 

Enticott  & Tipling  Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Seabirds  of  the  World  (New  Holland) n 

Gaston  & Jones  Bird  Families  of  the  World:  the  auks  (OUP) ,nr  n 

Golley  The  Cley  Year:  a birder’s  guide  (Hill  House  Press)  Paperback  £14  99  □ 

Greenoak  British  Birds:  their  folklore,  names  and  literature  (Helm) ■ 

Hagemeijer  & Blair  The  EBCC  Atlas  of  European  Breeding  Birds  (Poyser)  *r,g  qq  j=J 

Harrap  & Quinn  Tits,  Nuthatches  and  7 reecreepers  (Helm)  V V " J V/  /■ • i-  xu^i'miiim)  qq  n 

Harris!  Shinhai  & Christie  The  Macmillan  Birders’  Guide  to  European  and  B"d*  (M“cm,ll,a  , A.  . ™ H 

Harris,  Tucker  & Vinicombc  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmt 


.Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Heather  ^Robertson  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (OUP).... Paperback  £25.00  □ Hardback  £o0.00  □ 

Heinzel,  Fitter  & Parslow  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  Last Paperback  £9.9  □ 


DtMti 


form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 


recommended  books  (cont.)  Please  tick  / 

Higgins,  Marchant  & Davies  Handbook  of  Australian,  NZ  & Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vols.  1-3  all  £135  each 

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm) Paperback  £15.99  □ 

Juniper  & Parr  Parrots:  a guide  to  the  parrots  of  the  World  (Pica  Press) .• £35.00  □ 

Keith,  Urban  & Fry  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  vol.  1 £85.00  □ 2 £85.00  □ 3 £85.00  □ 4 £85.00  □ 5 £99.00  □ 
Kightley,  Madge  & Numey  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  North-West  Europe  (Pica  Press)  ..Paperback  £1 1 .95  □ 

Lefranc  & Worfolk  Shrikes  (Pica  Press) £25.00  □ 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Karn  Bhaet) £45.00  □ 

Mearns  & Mearns  The  Bird  Collectors  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Mitchell  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  London  Area  (Helm)  Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  Little  Black  Bird  Book  (Robson) Paperback  £6.99  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Skuas  and  Jaegers  (Pica  Press)  £24.00  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCollins)  £14.99  O 

Porter,  Christensen  & Schiermacker-Hansen  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £62.50  □ vol.  2 □ £62.50  □ 

Rowley  & Russell  Bird  Families  of  tire  World:  fairy-wrens  and  grasszvrens  (OUP) £40.00  □ 

Scott  The  Long-eared  Owl  (Hawk  & Owl  Trust) £17.95  O 

Shawyer  'The  Bam  Owl  (Arlequin  Press) £18.95  □ 

Snow  (ed.j  The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  2-volume  concise  Edn  (OUP)  Cased  £150.00  □ 

Vinicombe  & Cottridge  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  & Ireland  (HarperCollins)  £25.00  □ 

Zimmerman,  Turner  & Pearson  Birds  of  Kenya  and  Northern  Tanzania  (Helm)  £40.00  □ 


OTHER  TITLES 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  history  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbutco.  Please 
refer  to  the  Subbutco  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates.  Free  copy  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 

Binders  Please  tick  / 

The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordcx  retaining  £7.95  □ 

Recordings  & videos  Please  add  £2.25  p&p  per  order  Please  tick  Z 

Doherty  The  Birds  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images)  vol.  1 divers  to  dabbling  ducks  □ ; 
vol.  2 diving  ducks  to  bustards  □ ; vol.  3 waders  to  gulls  □ ; 

vol.  4 terns  to  woodpeckers  □ ; vol.  5 larks  to  thrushes  □ ; vol.  6 warblers  to  orioles  □ ; 

vol.  7 shrikes  to  buntings  □ £16.95  each;  or  set  of  seven  £99.99  □ 

Doherty  'The  Raptors  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Doherty  Shorebirds  Video  vol.  1 (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Roche  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Sitelle/Wildsounds  ) 4 CDs  £49.95  □ 


PRICES  VALID  DURING  MARCH  1998  for  all  special  offers  (and  for  overseas  customers  only,  also 

during  the  following  month).  Other  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers’  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but 
recommended  if  available  (please  enquire). 

.1  lake  all  cheques  and  I’Os  payable  to  .Subbutco  NUB  Ltd.  Payment  can  be  made  in  US8  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  day's  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 


Name... 

Address 


To  qualify  for  POST’  FREE  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no. 
Ref. 

No.  


Total  £. 


Cheque/PO  enclosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 


Any  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbutco  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 


You  can  also  pay  using 
these  credit  cards: 


If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 


Please  debit  my  Access Visa'MastcrCard/Eurocard 


Expiry  date 


Signature 


You  can  phone  in  your  credit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no.  as  well  as  your  credit  card  no. 
TEL.  Mold  (01352)  756551.  fax.  (01352)  756004.  e-mail:  sales(a subbooks.demon.co.uk 


Send  order  to:  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  t in  4E\v. 


TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


British  Birds 


Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 

British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01767-640467 
Fax  01767-640025 


Rates  excluding  VAT 
£3.20  a line  — average  of  8 words. 
£10.50  a centimetre  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.50  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 


Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
1 2 for  the  price  of  8 


Copy  date  APRIL  issue 

MARCH  5th 


Please  post  early 
to  avoid  disappointment 


BIRD  REPORTS 

BIRDS  OF  OXFORDSHIRE:  1996.  £5.00  inc  p&p  from  R 
Overall.  30  Hunsdon  Rd.  Iffley.  Oxford  OX4  4JE.  (BB209) 


WEATHERCALL 

WEATHER  PREDICTIONS  for  the  area  where  you  are 
planning  to  go  birding.  Forecasts  updated  twice  daily  by  the 
Met.  office.  Telephone  calls  50p  per  minute.  Fax  calls  £1.50 
per  minute  (Synoptic  Chart).  Tel.  0891  1 10014.  Fax:  0897 
200  229.  (BF100) 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 


SUFFOLK  FARMHOUSE.  B&B.  Fin-suite  facilities  in  rural 
location.  Easy  reach  Minsmere,  Dunwich  and  Southwold. 
Tel:  01986  781  351.  (BBI63) 


CHAPEL  COTTAGE.  Swanton  Novers.  North  Norfolk. 
Charming  1 8th  century  cottage.  Near  excellent  birdwatching. 
Stubenbord  01508  570296.  Weeks  or  weekends  available. 

(BB140) 


HUNSTANTON,  GARGANEY  HOUSE,  2 m ETB  guest 
house  catering  for  bird  watchers  in  Norfolk.  Tel.  01485 
534416.  (BB200) 


SCOTLAND 


SUMBURGH  HEAD,  SHETLAND.  Lighthouse-keeper’s 
cottage,  perched  high  on  spectacular  Seabird  Cliffs  on  the 
RSPB  Reserve  at  the  southern  tip  of  Shetland  Islands.  Self- 
catering, fully-furnished,  centrally-heated,  sleeps  six.  Great 
for  migrants,  cetacean-watching  too.  Road  to  the  door.  Other 
good  birding  spots,  white  sand  beaches,  restaurant,  bar,  shop, 
archaeological  sites,  and  airport,  all  within  three  miles.  Also 
an  unfurnished  cottage  available,  for  long  let.  Torquil 
Johnson-Ferguson.  Solwaybank,  Canonbie,  Dumfriesshire 
DGI4  0XS,  tel.  013873  72240.  (BBI87) 

ELLARY  ESTATE— MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of 
self-catering  cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Loch  Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellery  you  are  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  please  write  to:  The  Booking  Office,  Ellary 
7.  Lochgilphead.  Argyll  PA3I  8 PA.  Tel:  01880  770  209  or 
01546  850  223.  Fax  01880  770386.  (BB199) 

LOCH  GARTEN  & ABERNETHY  VISITORS?  Locheil 
GI  I offers  BB  from  £15.  DBB  from  £24.  for  Brochure,  150 
birdlist,  walks,  slidetalks,  write:  Locheil.  Boat  of  Garten 
PH24  3BX.  Tel.  01479-831  603.  (BB196) 

MORVERN  (DRIMNIN)  HOLIDAY  COTTAGES. 

Beautifully  situated  by  Sound  of  Mull.  Superb  walking  and 
wildlife.  No  pets.  Open  all  ywear  £100-£160  fully  inclusive. 
Tel/Fax:  01223-871  650.  (BB201) 


IRELAND 


IRELAND.  TRALEE  BAY:  To  let.  uninhabited  island  with 
two  storey  farmhouse,  large  colonies  of  terns  nest  on  this 
island.  Details  on  request.  Tel./Fax  +353  66  39443.  (BBI82) 


OVERSEAS 


PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  2 farm  cottages,  also  b&b. 
Rogers,  Mas  d’Auphan.  Le  Sambuc.  13200  ARLES. 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  490972041.  fax  490972087.  (BB097) 

HONG  KONG — Superb  birding  Sept-May.  Richard 
Lcwthwaile,  2 Villa  Paloma,  Shuen  Wan,  Tai  Po,  Hong 
Kong.  Tel:  (+852)  2665  8506.  Fax:  (+852)  2665  8190. 

(BB069) 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


POLAND.  Quest  for  the  most  sought-after  species  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Birdwatching  and  nature  tours  for  groups 
and  individuals.  NATURE  STUDY  TOURS,  tel/fax  +4881 
7443 1 94,  www.nst.pl.  (BF101) 


BIRDER  S HAVEN 

BIRDERS  HAVEN 

Bed  and  Breakfast  for  the  Birding  Community 
“GLENDAWEENAS” 

Books.  Tapes.  Knicknacks  and  More  Stars 
Beginner  Bird  I.D.  Classes  & Tours 
Reservations:  (409)  286-5362/Dallas:  (214)  824-5390 
Fax:  (409)  286-5661  / Dallas  Fax:  (214)  824-3834 

E-mail:  www.glendaweena@apl  com 
www.imurnet/website/birds 

2081  WINNIE.  HIGH  ISLAND.  TEXAS  77623 

BB194 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01767  640025 


Come  to  Donana,  the  wild  heart  of  Spain. 
Professionally  led  birding  and  botany  excursions, 
small  groups.  All  year  round.  Charming 
guesthouse  facing  the  marshes.  Full  board  from 
£18,  guide  with  L.  Rover  from  £10,  All-inc  6 days 
holiday  from  £180. 

“DtoiaHa  Ltd. 

Acebu  chal  14,  El  Rocio,  Huelva,  Spain 
Tel/fax  0034  59  442466 
http://www.abaforum.es/viweb/donana 


CAIRNS,  AUSTRALIA.  General  birding  for  up  lo  100 
species  in  a day.  200  in  four.  Hit  lists  also  welcomed  for 
such  as  Cassowary,  Baza.  Beach  Stone-curlew,  Squatter 
Pigeon.  Fig  Parrot:  Rufous.  Barking  and  Grass  Owls;  Little 
Kingfisher,  Victoria's  Riflebird,  5 Bowerbirds,  and  up  to 
12  Finches.  From  $60/person/half-day.  $120  full  day.  $250 
per  group  per  day.  Andy  Anderson.  Birding  Services,  Box 
7999  Cairns  4870.  Australia.  Fax/Ph  61  70/323387.  Email: 
birdo@internetnorth.com.au.  (BB 164) 


ISRAEL  - EILAT  & ARAVA  VALLEY 

AUTUMN/WINTER/SPRING  - SEPT  20  MAY  20. 

* 1-2  week  fully  guided  tour  programme  incorporating 
wide  variety  of  habitats  with  many  unique  resident  & 
migratory  species. 

' Impressive  raptor  migration,  seobirds,  waders,  & songbirds ' 
in  spectacular  desert  environment. 

' Birds  on  your  doorstep!!  More  than  100  species  in  o day 
possible  within  a 3 Kilometre  rodius  of  your  room  on  Loton. 

’ Trips  lo  Northern  Israel  also  available  for  4 days  by  negotiation. 

' Full  board,  accommodation  & guiding  inclusive  at  £395.00  per 
week,  or  $635.00  dollars.  Rotes  for  B & B,  or  half  board 
without  guiding  available  on  request. 

Full  details  and  booklet  from:  James  Smith/David  Dolev, 
Kibbutz  Loton,  Doar  Na  Chevel  Eilot,  88855  ISRAEL 


Fox  00-972-7-6356827.  Tel:  6356935 


IBBI90) 


AVESTRAVEL 

SUPREME  BIRDING  & NATURAL  HISTORYTOURS 

AVES  IS  l_l  I^IT  VITA 


MIGHTY  ANDES  • WINDSWEPT  PARAMO  • ELFIN  FOREST 
VERDANT  CLOUDFOREST  ■ COASTAL  SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS  WOODLANDS  ■ WILD  AMAZONIA 


Robert  Jonsson,  Resident  Director  & Guide  • P.  O.  BOX  1 7-07-921 9 
TEL  / FAX  ECUADOR  09-446  695  • INTERNATIONAL  593  9 446  695 
QUMO -ECUADOR  ■ SOUTH  AMERICA 


Birdwatching  in  the  Netherlands 

Customised  itineraries  with  skilled  guides.  Experience 
spectacular  winter  birding  with  huge  concentrations  of 
wildfowl.  Specialities  include  Red-breasted  & Lesser 
White-fronted  Goose,  Smew,  Black  Woodpecker, 
Crested  & Shore  Lark. 

Free  brochure  from  BINS 
Sandenburglaan  38,  3571  BC  UTRECHT, 

The  Netherlands.  Fax:  +31  416  313750 
or  email:  BINS — tours@yahoo.com  BB193 


AUSTRALIA:  LOTUS  LODGE,  200+  species  of  birds. 
Resident  naturalists,  outback  experience.  Extensive  variety 
of  flora  and  fauna  in  far  north  Queensland.  I hour  flight 
north  of  Cairns.  Superior  accommodation.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Tel:  617  4059  0773.  Fax:  61  7 4059  0703.  web: 
http://www.caims.aust.com/lotus  bird.  (BB203) 


SOUTH  PYRENEES/AUTO  ARAGON.  Birders  rural 
guest  house.  Near  Lammergeier  sanctuary.  Experts  in  raptors 
and  steppe  birds.  Info  about  sites  and  birds:  Wallcreeper. 
Dupont's  L..  Personalised  programmes/FBoard  I.  150  pw.pp. 
- 7/10  day  tours:  Fbro  Della,  Sleppes  (Monegros,  Belchite), 
Pyrenees  (Guara.  Riglos.  Ordesa  Hecho)  Groups  6/10  - I. 
750  inch:  Accommod..  Transport.  English  guide.  Brochure 
& Bird  List:  Casa  Rural  Omit.  'Boletas'  - 22192  Loporzano- 
Hucsca.  Tel/fax  34  74  262027  www.abaforum.es. /viweb/ 
boletas  (BBI70) 


Australia  Kimberley  and  the  interior 
exclusive  Birdwatching  Tours 
individually  arranged  for  groups  of  maximum  4 
Birdwatching  Aficionados 
Jonny  Schoenjahn  Phone  +61  8 9192  770-7  Fax-8 
PO  Box  5493  Broome  WA  6726  Australia  (BB202) 


VENEZUELA  birdwatching  fortnights  Jan/Nov  97  led  by 
John  Raines:  Andes.  Llanos,  Henri  Pittier  £1,399  + flights. 
Also  tailor-mades.  Geodyssey  0171-281  7788.  (BBI25) 

ANDALUC1A,  TARIEA,  SPAIN.  3 star  hotel,  5 minutes 
Tarifa,  southwest  Spain.  45  minutes  Gibraltar  Airport. 
Migration  often  directly  overhead,  many  excellent  sites 
within  easy  distance.  Bird  watchers  warmly  welcomed. 
Years  of  experience  catering  for  independent  and  group 
requirements.  Excellent  restaurant  and  pool.  English, 
Dutch.  German  and  French  spoken  Send  for  brochure  and 
rate  to:  Hotel  “Balcon  de  Fspana".  1 1 380  Tarifa  (Cadiz), 
Spain.  Tel:  0 34  56  684326.  Fax:  00  34  56  680472. 

(BB  1 95) 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours. 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha.  Colombo  10. 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone:  0094  1 693361  - 8.  699500  & 699984 

Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIP,  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 698139.  699413,  686149 

(BB149) 


NEW  ZEALAND  Experience  our  unique  plant  and  bird 
community  in  diverse  and  dramatic  landscapes.  Personalised 
birding/nature  tours.  Information:  Manu  Tours.  106  Ocean 
Beach  Road,  Tairua,  New  Zealand.  Ph/I-ax  (64)  (7)  8647475. 

(BBI65) 

CAPE  TOWN.  Holidaying  in  the  Cape?  Why  not  join  one 
of  our  integrated  one  day  birding  and  sightseeing  tours. 
Halfday,  full  day  and  extended  specialist  birding  trips  also 
available.  Contact  Richard  Grant  - Birdwatch  t ape  27  21 
7625059  (tel  and  fax),  082  772  6245  (cell). 

arg@iafrica.com  (email)  . (BBI88) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


enze: 

ai  Outpost  Lod^e 

Outstanding  year  round  birding 
on  the  scenic  New  River 
Lagoon.  Over  300  species  in 
ive  diverse  habitats.  Truly  a magical  place 
in  the  midst  of  ancient  Maya  civilization. 
Packages,  tours,  guides,  and  checklists 
available.  Comfortable  accommodations. 


Visit  us  .it:  www.belizenet.com/lamanai.html 
phone/fax:  +501  2 33578 
email:  lamanai@btl.net 


BB142 


Over  17  year  s experience  in  arranging  affordable 
tailor-made  birding  trips  for  individuals,  bird  clubs 
and  birding  tour  companies  British-owned.  Write 
or  fax  for  our  1998  brochure 

BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 

APARTADO  7911,  1000-B  SAN  JOSE 
COSTA  RICA  - FAX  (00)  506-228-1573 


,F 


FOR  SALE 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leafscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  for  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details:  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8LW. 

Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01 884)  860692  ibb  i 66 i 

BIRD  JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (B.B.. 
Bird  Study,  County  Reports  etc.)  David  Morgan,  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh,  N.  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB159) 

SHRIKES,  original  plates  from  recent  Pica  Press  guide.  £225 
each.  Tel:  Tim  Worfolk  on  0117  955  2357.  " (BB205) 

OPTOLYTH  TBG  100  (straight)  telescope  with  20x 
(30x)ww  eyepiece  plus  stay  on  case.  All  ex.  cond.  £1,050. 
Tel:  01263  740363.  (BB176) 

BWP  vols  1-5.  Mint  condition,  £200  for  all  five.  Tel:  01625 
532  080.  (BB206) 

ERIC  HOSKING  original  signed  (mounted)  b/w  photographs. 
Terek  Sandpiper.  Hoopoe  and  Yellow-breasted  Bunting. 
Serious  offers  only.  Tel:  (01672)  810158  evenings.  (BB207) 

NEW  NATURALIST  collection  for  sale.  Send  SAE  for  list  to: 
R.  Murdoch,  Southview  Cottage,  Clapgate,  Albury,  nr  Ware, 
Herts  SGI  1 2JN.  (BB208) 


(BB149)  OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


BOOKS 


BIRD  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  1797-1996. 

S.A.E.  for  1000  item  catalogue,  “Crack  Books”,  Sawmill 
Cottages.  Burton-in-Lonsdale.  Carnforth,  Lancs  LA6  3JS. 

(BB197) 

BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  & SOLD.  Send  A5  s.a.c.  for 
catalogue.  Visit  our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Bam,  Cross  St,  Castleton, 
Derbyshire  S30  2WH.  Tel.  01433  621999.  Fax.  01433  621 
862.  (BB078) 

BIRD  BOOKS.  Out-of-print,  uncommon  and  rare.  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024,  Littleton,  Mass. 
01460,  USA.  (BB113) 

SCARCE  AND  COMMON  OUT-OE-PRINT  Natural 
History  Books,  mostly  on  birds.  Free  catalogue.  HIGH 
MEADOWS  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS,  1198  Clear 
Creek,  Boise,  Idaho,  USA  83709.  Tel/fax:  208-323-0328. 
Email:  himeadows@aol.com.  (BB204) 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 

Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833  ,BBI46) 


RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT  books  on  Ornithology. 
Isabelline  Books.  Tel:  01392  256594.  Fax  201663.  (BB204) 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 


VIEWING 

FACILITIES 


( 

E3 

D484) 

FOCALPOINT 

Unit  8,  Marbury  House  Farm,  Bentleys  Farm  Lane, 
Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington,  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01925  730368 

M56 

Junct  10 
1 mile 

Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
QUESTAR  - now  in  stock! 

TEL:  01225-466364 
16  Green  Street,  Bath  BA1  2JZ  (BB161) 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4.00 

FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 

SKUA  'stay-on-the-scope'  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world’s  finest  cases  of  their  type. 


SUPERB 


It’s  been  worth  waiting  for! 

COUNTYPAGER 

The  NEW  birders  news 
service  from  Rare  Bird  Alert 
Tel  01603  456789 
for  an  information  pack 
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77  Cetti’s  Warblers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Channel  Islands 
in  1996  Simon  Wotton,  Dr  David  W. 
Gibbons,  Michael  Dilger  and  Philip  V. 
Grice 

Announcement 

89  BOU  splits  Chiffchaff 

90  Mystery  photographs  2 1 1 Peter 
Lansdown 

93  Dowitcher  identification  and 
ageing:  a photographic  review 

Dr  R.  J.  Chandler 

Notes 

107  Catde  Egrets  nesting  on  cliffs 
George  Birins 

107  Hen  Harrier  breeding  success  on 
English  grouse  moors  Malcolm  Stott 
109  Trapped  Black-headed  Gulls  killed  by 
Great  Cormorant  Derek  McAlone 

1 09  Looking  back 
Letters 

1 1 0 Kittiwake  versus  Great  Skua 
Dr  Ian  D.  Pennie 

1 10  Juvenile  plumage  of  Northern 

Mockingbird  Dr  Kenneth  C.  Parkes 

110  Abnormal  Robin  song  Chris  Mead 

111  The  Missing  Rarities — not  in  the  UAE! 
Colin  Richardson 

1 1 2 The  report  of  the  Rarities  Committee 
Dominic  Mitchell 


Announcements 

1 1 3  Bird  photographs  and  digital  images 

113  Christmas  puzzle  ‘Scilly  twitch’:  the 
solution 

Reviews 

114  ‘A  Field  Guide  to  Warblers  of  North 
America’  by  Jon  Dunn  & Kimball 
Garrett  Stuart  Winter 

1 14  ‘Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  die  London 
Area’  by  Dominic  Mitchell  P.  J.  Oliver 

115  News  and  comment  Bob  Scott  and 
Wendy  Dickson 

1 1 9 Monthly  marathon 

120  Recent  BBRC  decisions  M.J.  Rogers 

1 20  Recent  reports  Barry  Nightingale  and 
Anthony  McGeehan 

Line-drawings:  77  Cetu’s  Warbler  (John 
Hollyer)',  93  Long-billed  Dowitcher  in 
spring,  with  Litde  Stints  ( Dan  Powell) 

Front  cover:  Goldfinch  Carduelis  carduelis 
Litdedown  Park  ( Andrew  Tewson ):  die 
original  of  this  month’s  cover  design, 
measuring  16.8  X 16.8  cm,  is  for  sale  in  a 
postal  auction  (see  page  66  for  procedure). 
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Studies  of  Tree  Sparrow 
Redhead:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 
Colin  Tubbs  (1937-1997) 
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UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

- SALES  & REPAIRS  - 

BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


SWAROVSKI 

8 x 20B  Mkll 

10  x 25B  Mk  II  

8 x 30  SLC  Mklll 

10  x 42  SLC  

7x42  SLC 

7 x 50  SLC  NEW 

8x50  SLC  NEW  

10x50  SLC  NEW 

ST/AT  80  body  

ST/AT  80  HD  body  

22x  eyepiece  

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece  . . 
Camera  adaptor  800mm  . 
Stay-on  case  


CANON 


the  naturai 

ISTORV  - 

-8  APR 


. .279 


presen 

thing  a 


LEICA 

8 x 20  BC  Trinovid  

8 x 20  BCA  Trinovid  

1 0 x 25  BC  Trinovid  

10x25  BCA  Trinovid  .... 

8 x 32  BA  Trinovid  

8 x 42  BA  Trinovid  

10  x 42  BA  Trinovid 

8 x 50  BA  Trinovid  

1 0 x 50  BA  Trinovid 

Carrying  strap 

LEICA  APO  Televid  scope  . 
LEICA  Std.  Televid  scope  . 
20-60x  (B)  zoom  eyepiece 
20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 
32x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 

40x  (B)  eyepiece 

Photo  adaptor 

Skua  case  


ZEISS  OPTICAL  CENTRE 

8 x 20B  Classic 

10  x 25B  Classic 

10  x 25  B7TP  (New  DS)  . . . 
8 x 20  B/TP  (New  DS)  . . . . 

8 X 30  BGA/T  (P) 

7 x 42  BGA/T(P)  

1 0 X 40  BGA/T(P)  

7 x 45  Night  Owl 


. . .307 

12  x 36  stabilised  binoculars  . . 

.575' 

. . .327 

1 5 x 45  stabilised  binoculars  . . 

.785' 

. . .519 
. . .695 

10  x 30  stabilised  binoculars  . . . 

.349 

. . .635 

SWIFT 

. . .749 
. . .779 

7 x 42.  8 x 42  or  10  x 42  Ultralite 

.239 

. . .809 

NIKON 

. . .629 

NEW  10x42  SECF 

.629 

. . .929 
94 

NEW  8 x 23  SE  CF 

.575 

. . .145 

KOWA 

NEW  Scopes  - (82  mm) 

TSN  821/822  

. .319 

...  .55 

TSN  823/824  Fluorite  

.639 

20-box  zoom  EP 

.199 

32x  (WA)  EP  

. .149 

?59 

50x  EP  

. .169 

. . .289 

850mm  Photo  Adaptor 

.159 

. . .289 

Adaptor  for  TSN  1-4  EPS 

. .24 

. . .309 

Skua  case 

. .64 

. . .619 

TSN-1  (45°)  or  -2  body 

.289 

. . .679 

TSN-3  (45°)  or  -4  body 

.589 

. . .699 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 

.89 

. . .859 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  

.129 

. . .859 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  

.159 

...  .26 

60x  eyepiece  

.138 

. . .799* 

77x  eyepiece  

.125 

. . .509 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 

.185 

. . .209 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 

.150 

. . .125 

Skua  case 

. .54 

. . .180 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece  . . . 

. .74 

. . .105 

TS-611  body  (45°) 

.229 

. . .239 

TS-61 2 body 

.209 

...  .89 

TS-61 3 Fluorite  body  (45°)  .... 

.449 

TS-61 4 Fluorite  body  

TS-61 0 accessories: 

.429 

. . .225 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  

. .75 

. . .265 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece  

. .99 

. . .359 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 

.127 

. . .349 
. . .699 

Skua  case 

. .54 

. . .689 

PICCOLO 

. . .689 

60mm  scope  (45°)  + zoom  & case  249 

. . .799 

(or  with  22x  WA) 

VIKINGl 

7x361 
OPTOLil 

8 x 40  At 
10x40/ 

10x50/ 

7 X 50  Alfl 
TBG  80  I 
TBS  80  t 

TBG  or  T ifeTIO  HD 659 

30x  (WW)  eyepiece  159 

20-box  eyepiece 189 

DISCOVERY 

8 x 42  or  1 0 X 42  RP,  GA  135 

OPTICRON 

8 x 42  Irnagic  149 

10  x 42  Imag  c 159 

8x32Dioptron  167 

8 x 42  Dioptron 169 

10  x 42  Dioptron 179 

10  x 50  Dioptron 199 

8 x 32  (HRII)  197 

8 x 42  (HRII)  199 

10x42  (HRII)  209 

10x50  (HRII)  229 

872  X 50  (HRII)  229 

7x42  (HRII)  198 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 125 

Roof  prism  binos  (new): 

7 X 36  BGA 329 

8 x 42  BGA 339 

10  x 42  BGA 339 

10  X 50  BGA 359 

HR  66  scope 279 

HR  66  (45°) 319 

15x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 96 

28x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 119 

22x  W HR  eyepiece  57 

30x  W HR  eyepiece  59 

60x  HR  eyepiece  49 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 119 


HARD  DOMES  to  protect 
your  telescope  eyepiece. 
Hand  turned  from  solid  black 
nylon.  Suits  TS611/614 
TSN1/4,  Opticron  (HR,  HR66, 
Classic  IF),  Spacemaster  etc. 
State  which.  A Kay  Optical 
exclusive £20 


TRIPODS,  BOOKS,  etc 

* While  stocks  last 


19^u"orni 

MOF 
SURREY 

Mon  to 

tAfW12p 


(H.O.) 

ION  ROAD, 
lEN, 

;M4  5HP 

iat:  9am-5pm 
(Not  Sun) 

48  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 

Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk 
Morden  Underground. 
Viewing  facilities  ^ 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  - 1st  left. 


BUCKS 

Sales  in  AYLESBURY  by 
appointment  only. 
Visitors  welcome  - please 
phone  first. 

Tel:  01296-424145 

Also,  Field  Operations  Centre. 


• Mail  Order  if  required 
(same  day  despatch) 

• Part  exchanges 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals  ' ^ ’ 

• Interest-free 
short-term  credit 
E.&O.E. 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING 

After  35  years  of  servicing  all 
types  of  equipment  (including 
Zeiss  and  Leica),  we  can 
promise  you  a thorough  job. 
Post  or  bring  your  optical 
equipment  to  our  workshop  at 
MORDEN.  We  know  how 
important  a quick  turn-round 
is  to  you.  Remember,  you 
cannot  be  optimistic  with 
misty  optics! 


Alternative  venues  to  MORDEN 
and  AYLESBURY,  at  which  you 
can  try  and  buy  our  equipment  IN 
THE  FIELD  are  given  alongside. 
We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of 
equipment,  but  it  helps  us  to  help 
you  if  you  let  us  know  your 
interests  before  each  field  day. 
REPAIRS  can  also  be  handed 
in/collected. 

* 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm,  usually  ★ 

★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR 
LOCAL  NATURE  RESERVE  on 

the  B2145  into  Selsey,  West 
Sussex,  on  Sunday  29th 
March,  26th  April,  31st  May 
and  28th  June. 


★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat 
and  Ball  station  on  Sunday  5th 
April,  3rd  May,  7th  June  and 
5th  July. 

★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR 

about  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access 
from  the  B2042  or  B2027) 
near  Ide  Hill,  Kent.  Info, 
centre  north  of  the  reservoir) 
on  Sunday  19th  April,  17th 
May,  21st  June  and  19th 
July. 

★ SLIMBRIDGE,  GLOS  (off 
M5)  Village  Hall  (on  the  road 
into  the  W&WT).  TBA. 

★ THE  KENT  WILDLIFE 
TRUST,  Tyland  Barn,  Sandling, 
near  Maidstone,  Kent  on 

Sunday  10th  May  and  14th 
June  (10.30-4.00). 


★ DINTON  PASTURES 
COUNTRY  PARK,  near 
Reading,  M4  (A329(M) 
Woodley  turn-off)  and  then 
A329  to  Winnersh  and 
Winnersh  Station  (B3030). 
Sunday  22nd  March  and 
24th  May. 

★ HANNINGFIELD 
RESERVOIR,  Essex  (off  A130 
North  of  Basildon,  near  the 
fishing  lodge)  on  Sunday  12th 
April. 

★ COLLEGE  LAKE 
WILDLIFE  CENTRE  on  the 

B488  near  Bulbourne,  Tring, 
Herts  on  Sat/Sun  21st/22nd 
March,  18th/19th  April,  23rd/ 
24th  May  and  20th/21st  June. 

★ GIBRALTAR  POINT,  south 
of  Skegness  at  N.W.  corner  of 
the  Wash,  Lines  on  Sunday 
31st  May  and  19th  July. 


★ BLITHFIELD  RESERVOIR, 

(S.  Staffs  Waterworks)  off 
B5013  on  Sunday  29th  March 
and  14th  June. 

★ THE  SUSSEX  WILDLIFE 
TRUST  at  Woods  Mill, 

Henfield,  W.  Sussex.  Sunday 
9th  August. 

★ WHISBY  NATURE  PARK.  Off 

Uncoln  By-Pass  (Moor  Lane), 
NW  of  Lincoln,  Lines.  Sunday 
26th  April  and  28th  June. 

★ GREAT  LINFORD 
WILDFOWL  RESERVE  (ARC 
Environmental  Study  Centre), 
near  Milton  Keynes,  on  Sat/Sun 
4th/5th  April,  9th/10th  May  and 
6th/7th  June. 

★ DUNSTABLE  DOWNS  (Beds 
CC  Visit  Centre)  off  J1 1 of  Ml , 
on  the  B4541,  west  of 
Dunstable  (near  Whipsnade 
Zoo).  Saturday  28th  March. 
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Naturetrek, 


4 

\ 
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Don  t miss 
our  £990 
selection 

These  action-packed,  long-haul 
hireling  tours  - each  led  by  an 
expert  local  ornithologist  - 
offer  excellent  value  for 
money,  and  outstanding 
birding.  If  you  would 
like  further  details 
of  a particular  tour, 
please  call  us  now! 

Natu  retrek 


ZAMBIA  - South  Luangwa  National  Park. 

27  Mar  - 5 Apr  98;  6-15  Nov  98; 

12-21  Feb  99:  26  Mar  - 4 Apr  99. 

NAMIBIA  - Swakopmund  & Walvis  Bay, 

Spitskoppe.  Etosha  & Waterberg  Mountains. 

21-30  Jan  99;  I I - 20  Feb  99;  25  Feb  - 6 Mar  99. 

MALAWI  - Lake  Malawi,  Zomba  Plateau  & 

Liwonde  National  Park. 

16  - 25  Mar  98;  15  - 24  Feb  99;  15  - 24  Mar  99. 

SOUTHERN  MOROCCO  The  desert. 

Oued  Massa,  Oued  Sous  & Marrakech. 

10-19  Apr  98;  12-21  Feb  99; 

26  Feb  - 7 Mar  99;  9 - 18  Apr  99. 

ETHIOPIA  - Addis,  Gafersa,  Awash  National  Park. 
Wondo  Guenet  & Rift  Valley  Lakes. 

10-19  Apr  98;  20  - 29  Nov  98; 

12-21  Feb  99:  9-  18  Apr  99. 

ETHIOPIAN  ENDEMICS  - Debre  Libanos.  Solulta. 
Ankober.  Lakes.  Wondo  Guenet  & Bale  Mountains. 

10  - 19  Apr  98;  27  Nov  - 6 Dec  98; 

19-28  Feb  99;  9 - 18  Apr  99. 

INDIA  - Delhi.  Ranthambore  & Bharatpur. 

10-18  Apr  98;  20  - 28  Nov  98; 

1 2 - 20  Feb  99;  9-17  Apr  99. 

KAZAKHSTAN  - Deserts,  steppes  & Tien  Shan 
Mountains;  plus  Relict  Gull  extension. 

14-22  May  98;  21-29  May  98.  Similar  dates  99. 


Chautara,  Bighton, 
Nr.  Alresford, 
Hampshire  S024  9RB 

Tel:  01962  733051 
Fax:  01962  736426 
e-mail:  sales@naturetrek.co.uk 
web:  www.naturetrek.co.uk 


NEPAL  - Chitwan,  Kosi  & Kathmandu  Valley. 
Departures  every  Friday  throughout  Jan  & Feb  99; 
8-17  May  98;  7-16  May  99. 

NEPAL  - THE  TRAGOPAN  TREK 

A 1 0-day  tour  including  Langtang  Valley  trek. 

I - 10  May  98;  15-24  May  98.  Similar  dates  99. 

TANZANIA  - Saadani  Game  Reserve,  and  the 
Usambara  and  Uluguru  Mountains. 

23  Oct  - I Nov  98;  12-21  Feb  99. 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

29  Mar  - 5 Apr  98;  5-12  Apr  98; 

18-25  Oct  98.  Similar  dates  99. 


NEW  ENGLAND  - USA 

Spring  migration  on  the  Massachusetts  coast. 
17-26  May  98;  16  - 25  May  99. 


British  Birds 


Information  Supplied  by 


dgyThe  Met  Office 


forecasts 


A special  new 
service  for 
British  Birds  readers. 

Plan  all  your 
birding  trips  with 
precise  up-to-date 
weather  information. 

Will  the  wind  be 
easterly?  Will  it  be 
foggy?  When  will  the 
cold  front  pass  through? 


For  a detailed  weather 
forecast  for  your  (or  any 
other)  region,  for  today 
and  the  week  ahead  call 


0891  11  00  14 


For  synoptic  weather 
charts  by  fax  for 
today  and  tomorrow, 

dial  0897  200  229 


•'ORECASTS  ARE  UPDATED  TWICE  DAILY 


0891  calls  are  charged  at  50p  per  minute.  0897  fax  calls  are  charged  at  £1.50  per  minute  (Synoptic  Chart  = 
1 page  transmission)  Weathercall  is  product  of  T1S  pic.  If  you  require  further  information  or  have  any 
problems  using  these  sendees  dial  Weathercall  Helpdesk:  oi  71  729  8811. 
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British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers' 


1 he  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  good 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  most 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  by 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should  be 
sent  to  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4EW. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 


BEST  BIRD  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR 

All  books  voted  ‘Best  Bird  Book  ot  the  Year’  during  1983-97  (listed  in  full  on  p.  67  in  January-February  1998)  arc 
available  POST  FREE.  Use  this  write-in  line  (or  use  an  additional  sheet) 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  Please  tick  / 

British  Birds/IBCE  International  Bird  Identification  exclusive  reduced  price  (usually  £10.50) Paperback  £9.50  □ 

Flegg  & Hosking  Eric  Hosking’s  Classic  Birds  Limited  Edition  (HarperCollins)  (usually  £50.00) £28.00  □ 

Hurford  & Lansdown  Birds  of  Glamorgan  (Hurford  & Lansdown)  (usually  £25.00) £19.95  □ 

National  Geographic  A Field  Gidde  to  the  Birds  of  North  America  best  bird  book  of  1984 

(normal  price  £14.95) £11 .95  □ 

Ogilvic  & Winter  Best  Days  with  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  EXCLUSIVE  REDUCED  PRICE  (usually  £14.95)...£10.95  □ 
Parmenter  & Byers  A Gidde  to  the  Warblers  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (Bruce  Coleman)  (half  original  price)  ..£10.50  □ 
Wilson  & Slack  Rare  and  Scarce  Birds  in  Yorkshire  (Wilson)  (usually  £20.95) £17.50  □ 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

Barre,  Barau  & Jouanin  Oiseaux  de  la  Reunion  (Les  Editions  du  Pacifique) £23.00  □ 

Brooks  & Lewington  Field  Guide  to  the  Dragonflies  and  Damselflies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (BWP) 

Paperback  £18.95  □ 

Iankov  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Bulgaria  (Pensoft) Paperback  £10.00  □ 

Johnsgard  The  Hummingbirds  of  North  America  2nd  edn.  (Helm) £35.00  □ 

Johnsgard  North  American  Ozvls  (Smithsonian) Paperback  £19.50  □ 

Magnin  & Yarar  Important  Bird  Areas  in  Turkey  (DHKD) Paperback  £25.00  □ 

Monk  Birds  for  All  Seasons:  chronicles  from  the  Thames  Valley  (Pica  Press) £12.95  □ 

Oddic  Bill  Oddie’s  Birds  of  Britain  and  Ireland  (New  Holland) Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Pyle  Identification  Gidde  to  North  American  Birds  Part  1 . Columbidae  to  Ploceidae  (Slate  Creek  Press) 

Paperback  £27.95  □ 

Treleaven  In  Pursuit  of  the  Peregrine  (Tiercel) £31.50  □ 

Webster  Birds  of  Chamzvood  (Kairos  Press) Paperback  £9.95  □ 

Wheatley  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Australasia  & Oceania  (Helm)  £16.99  □ 


COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Beaman  & Madge  An  Identification  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Ewvpe  and  the  Western  Paleaictic  (Helm)  DUE  LATE  1998.  £65.00  □ 
de  la  Pena  & Rumboll  Collins  Illustrated  Checklist:  birds  of  Southern  South  America  and  Antarctica 

(HarperCollins) Paperback  £19.99  □ 


Foreman  Die  Raptors  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East:  a handbook  of  field  identification  (Poyser) 

DUE  LATE  SUMMER £30.00  □ 

Morris  & Hawkins  Birds  of  Madagascar:  a photographic  guide  (Pica  Press)  DUE  JULY £20.00  □ 

Taylor  & van  Perlo  Rails:  a gidde  to  the  rails,  crakes  and  coots  of  the  World  (Pica  Press)  due  august £28.00  □ 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS 

Ash  & Miskell  Birds  of  Somalia  (Pica  Press) £40.00  □ 

Baker  Warblers  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa  (Helm)  £32.00  □ 

Barlow,  Wacher  & Disley  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  (Pica  Press)  £26.00  □ 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic £2.00  □ 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-7  & 9 all  £90  each;  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 □ 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Lynx) 

vols.  1-3  all  £105.00  each  vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 £110.00  □ 

Dunn  & Garrett  Peterson  Field  Guide  to  Warblers  of  North  America  (Houghton  Mifflin) 

Paperback  £1 1.95  □ Hardback  £17.95  □ 

Enucott  & Tipling  Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Seabirds  of  the  World  (New  Holland  ) £29.99  EH 

Gatter  Birds  of  Libeiia  (Pica  Press)  £40.00  □ 

Hagemeijer  & Blair  The  EBCC  Atlas  of  European  Breeding  Birds  (Poyser)  £55.00  £ 

Harris,  Shirihai  & Christie  Die  Macmillan  Birders’  Guide  to  European  and.  Middle  Eastern  Birds  (Macmillan)  .£17.99  □ 

Harris!  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £14.99  □ 

Heather  & Robertson  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  oj  New  Zealand  (OUP) Paperback  £25.00  £1  Hardback  £50.00  £ 

HLHns  Marchant  & Davies  Handbook  of  Australian,  NZ  & Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vols.  1-3  all  £135  each 

66  vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ 


Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 
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British  BirdShop 


(continued) 


Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 

RECOMMENDED  books  (cont.)  Please  tick  / 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  zviih  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  hast  (Helm) Paperback  f 1 5.99  [HI 

Juniper  & Parr  Parrots:  a guide  to  the  parrots  of  the  World  (Pica  Press) £35.00  □ 

Keith,  Urban  & Fry  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  vol.  1 £85.00  □ 2 £85.00  □ 3 £85.00  □ 4 £85.00  □ 5 £99.00  □ 
Kightley,  Madge  & Numey  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  North-West  Europe  (Pica  Press)  ..Paperback  £1 1 .95  □ 

Lcfranc  & Worfolk  Shrikes  (Pica  Press) •' £25.00  □ 

L.ekagul,  Round.  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Karn  Bhaet) £45.00  □ 

Mcams  & Meams  The  Bird  Collectors  (Poyscr) £29.95  □ 

Mitchell  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  London  Area  (Helm)  Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  Utile  Black  Bird  Book  (Robson) Paperback  £6.99  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Skuas  and  Jaegers  (Pica  Press)  £24.00  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarpcrCollins)  £14.99  □ 

Porter,  Christensen  & Schiermacker-Hanscn  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £62.50  □ vol.  2 □ £62.50  □ 

Shawver  The  Bam  Owl  (Arlequin  Press) £18.95  □ 

Simpson  & Day  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Australia  5th  edn.  (Helm) Paperback  £24.99  □ 

Sinclair,  Hockey  & Tarboten  Sasol  Birds  of  Southern  Africa:  the  region's  most  comprehensively  illustrated  guide 

(Struikj Paperback  £19.99  □ 

Snow  (ed.)  The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  2-volume  concise  Edn  (OUP  ) Cased  £150.00  □ 

Stattersfield,  Crosby,  Long  & Wege  Endemic  Bird  Areas  of  the  World:  priorities  for  biodiversity  conservation 

(Birdlife  Int.) Paperback  £37.00  □ 

Vinicombe  & Cottridge  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  & Ireland  (HarpcrCollins)  £25.00  □ 

Zimmerman,  Turner  & Pearson  Birds  of  Kenya  and  Northern  Tanzania  (Helm)  £40.00  □ 


OTHER  TITLES 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  history  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbuteo.  Please 
refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates.  Free  copy  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 

Binders  Please  tick  / 

The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordcx  retaining  £7.95  □ 

Recordings  & videos  Please  add  £2.25  p&p  per  order  Please  tick  V 

Doherty  The  Birds  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images)  vol.  1 divers  to  dabbling  ducks  □ ; 
vol.  2 diving  ducks  to  bustards  □ ; vol.  3 waders  to  gulls  □ ; 

vol.  4 terns  to  woodpeckers  □ ; vol.  5 larks  to  thrushes  □ ; vol.  6 warblers  to  orioles  □ ; 

vol.  7 shrikes  to  buntings  □ £16.95  each;  or  set  of  seven  £99.99  □ 


Doherty  The  Raptors  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Doherty  Shorebirds  Video  vol.  1 (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Roche  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  of  Britain  and  Europe  ( Sitelle/Wildsounds)  4 CDs  £49.95  □ 


All  special  offer  prices  are  valid  only  for  April  1998  (and  for  overseas  customers  only,  also  during  the  following  month).  Other  prices 
quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers'  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but  recommended  if  available  (please  enquire). 

Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  Subbuteo  NHB  Ltd.  Payment  can  be  made  in  US8  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 

To  qualify  for  POST  PREH  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no. 
Name 

Address Kef' 

No.  

Total  £ ChequePO  enclosed  □ Giro  payment  made  □ 

Any  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 


You  can  also  pay  using  If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 

these  credit  cards: 


Please  debit  my  Access/Visa/MastcrCard/Eurocard 


Expiry  date 

Signature  


You  can  phone  in  your  credit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no.  as  well  as  your  credit  card  no. 
TEL.  Mold  (01352)  756551.  PAX.  (01352)  756004.  e-mail:  salesiu  subbooks.demon.co.uk 


Send  order  to:  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Ncrcwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4KW. 
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Established  1907;  incorporating  ‘The  Zoologist established  1843 


RARITIES  COMMITTEE  NEWS 
AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ZEISS 


Committee  membership 

Paul  Harvey  and  Jimmy  Steele  were  co-opted  onto  the  BBRC 
in  September  1997  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  the 
retirement  of  Rob  Hume  and  the  change  in  the  voting  status  of 
the  new  Chairman,  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw  {Brit.  Birds  90:  522). 

Nominations  for  membership  of  the  Committee  were  invited  in 
the  birdwatching  Press.  No  other  nominations  were  received,  so  the  two 
co-opted  members  are  elected  unopposed  to  serve  from  1st  April. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  Paul  and  Jimmy  onto  the  Committee.  They 
have  already  provided  invaluable  comments  on  those  records  that  they  have 
assessed  as  co-opted  members.  Paul,  who  now  lives  on  Shetland,  is  well  known 
to  many  observers  from  his  time  as  Warden  of  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory.  He 
has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  rare  birds  and  is  particularly  experienced  in  the 
assessment  of  birds  in  the  hand.  Jimmy  Steele  has  travelled  extensively  and  has 
a particular  interest  in  seabirds.  He  is  known  to  many  through  his  writing  in 
various  birding  journals.  Both  have  extensive  experience,  sound  judgment  and 


A 31.  THE  BRITISH  birds  rarities  COMMITTEE:  back  row  left  to  right,  Michael  J.  Rogers 
(Hon.  Secretary),  Grahame  Walbridge,  R.  A.  Hume  (then  Chairman),  Pete  Ellis,  Doug 
Page,  Reg  Thorpe,  K.  D.  Shaw  and  Peter  Clement;  front  row  left  to  right,  John  Martin, 
Andy  Stoddart,  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw  (current  Chairman)  and  John  McLoughlin,  at 
Fountains,  April  1997  {J.  T.  R.  Sharrock ) 
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a proven  ability  in  the  field.  In  addition,  they  have  the  capacity  both  to  analyse 
records  and  to  deal  with  the  paperwork  involved  in  rarity  assessment. 

We  shall  miss  Rob  Hume,  not  only  for  his  unflagging  good  humour,  but 
also  for  his  ability  to  balance  conflicting  opinions  on  the  Committee.  He  is  still 
providing  considerable  support  to  the  new  Chairman. 

The  BBRC  is  disappointed  that  it  did  not  receive  any  outside  nominations, 
since  it  is  clearly  preferable  that  there  should  be  a democratic  process  of 
selection.  Please  think  about  nominations  for  next  year.  I am  happy  to  discuss 
these  at  any  time,  and  would  welcome  proposals  prior  to  30th  November  1998. 
Colin  Bradshaw 

9 Tynemouth  Place,  Tynemouth,  Tyne  & Wear  NE30  4BJ 

Records  of  Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  in  Britain,  1948-96 

Subsequent  to  Eastern  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  orientalis  having  been 
awarded  specific  status  in  1997  ( Ibis  139:  197-201;  Brit.  Birds  90:  70),  all 
available  evidence  in  the  Rarities  Committee’s  files  relating  to  the  121 
previously  published  British  records  (i.e.  not  including  the  15  in  Ireland)  has 
now  been  studied  in  order  to  establish  which  can  now  be  regarded  as  proven 
Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler  P.  bonelli.  The  5 1 accepted  records  are  listed  below 
in  chronological  sequence.  The  criteria  employed  were  either  the  wing 
formula,  in  the  case  of  trapped  birds,  or  the  characteristic  callnote  of  P.  bonelli 
having  been  heard  from  individuals  observed  in  die  field.  All  other  previously 
published  records  now  have  to  remain  as  indeterminate  (either  bonelli  or 
orientalis),  although  it  is  appreciated  that  die  vast  majority  probably  relate  to 
the  former,  especially  those  in  spring.  Indeed,  a number  of  spring  records  were 
of  singing  birds,  but  any  differences  in  song  between  die  two  species  are  at 
present  insufficiendy  known. 

The  statement  of  policy  relating  to  the  publication  of  indeterminate  records 
as  if  they  referred  to  the  Western  species  (Brit.  Birds  90:  503)  is  now 
rescinded;  records  of  Western,  Eastern  and  Western/Eastern  Bonelli's 
Warblers  will  henceforth  be  published  as  such. 

M.  J.  Rogers 

2 Churchtown  Cottages,  Towednack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ 

Accepted  records  of  Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler: 

Skokholm,  Pembrokeshire,  31st  August  1948,  trapped  {Bril.  Birds  42:  215-216);  Portland 
Bill,  Dorset,  29th  August  1955,  trapped  {Brit.  Birds  48:  551);  Bardsey,  Caernarfonshire,  18th 
August  to  5th  September  1959,  trapped;  another,  10th  September  1959,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds 
53:  276-278);  Walberswick,  Suffolk,  29th-30th  April  1961,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  55:  579); 
Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  22nd  September  1961,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  55:  579);  Bardsey,  lst-2nd 
September  1962,  trapped;  another,  1 5th- 1 6th  September  1962,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  57:  279); 
Delamere  Forest,  Cheshire,  19th  May  to  9th  June  1963  (Bril.  Birds  57:  274);  Dungeness, 
Kent,  2nd  September  1963,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  57:  274);  Portland  Bill,  10th-20th  August 
1965,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  59:  295);  St  Agnes,  Scilly,  4th-5th  October  1965,  trapped  (Brit. 
Birds  59:  295);  Sandwich  Bay,  Kent,  3rd-29th  June  1967,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  61:  352); 
Hauxley,  Northumberland,  4th  November  1967,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  61:  352);  Holme, 
Norfolk,  7th-13th  August  1970  (Brit.  Birds  64:  360);  St  Agnes,  4th-24th  October  1971, 
trapped  (Brit.  Birds  65:  344);  Beachy  Head,  East  Sussex,  9th  April  1972  (Brit.  Birds  66: 
349);  Portland  Bill,  9th  September  1972  (Bril.  Birds  66:  349);  St  Agnes,  12th- 15th 
September  1973  (Brit.  Birds  67:  333);  Sumburgh,  Shetland,  5th  September  1974  (Brit.  Birds 
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71:  522);  St  Agnes,  2nd  September  1975  {Brit.  Birds  69:  350);  Lundy,  Devon,  9th  April 
1976,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  70:  435);  Portland  Bill,  13th  August  to  3rd  September  1976  (Brit. 
Birds  70:  435);  Dungeness,  4th  September  1976  (Brit.  Birds  70:  435);  Holkham,  Norfolk, 
5th  September  1976  ( Brit . Birds  70:  435);  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  2nd-25th  October  1976  (Brit. 
Birds  70:  435);  Beachy  Head,  15di  September  1977,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  71:  522);  St 
Mary’s,  2nd-8th  October  1977  (Brit.  Birds  71:  522);  Whalsay,  Shetland,  21st-22nd 
September  1979,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  73:  525);  South  Walney,  Cumbria,  7th  May  1984 
(Brit.  Birds  78:  578);  Hengistbury  Head,  Dorset,  24th-25th  May  1984  (Brit.  Birds  78:  578); 
Bardsey,  20th  August  1984,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  78:  578);  Sennen,  Cornwall,  8th-22nd 
September  1985  (Brit.  Birds  79:  575);  Middle  Soar,  Devon,  23rd-26th  August  1986  (Brit. 
Birds  80:  562);  Beachy  Head,  30th  September  1986,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  80:  562);  Holm, 
Orkney,  20th  October  to  15th  November  1986,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  80:  562);  Holme,  9th 
April  1988  (Brit.  Birds  82:  552);  Calf  of  Man,  Isle  of  Man,  25th-26th  September  1988, 
trapped  (Brit.  Birds  82:  552);  Reculver,  Kent,  2nd  October  1988  (Brit.  Birds  82:  552); 
Dungeness,  3rd  September  1989,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  83:  485);  Porthgwarra,  Cornwall, 
17th-30th  September  1989  (Brit.  Birds  83:  485);  The  Lizard,  Cornwall,  13th  September 
1990  (Brit.  Birds  86:  521);  Porthgwarra,  25th-27th  October  1990  (Brit.  Birds  85:  545); 
Spurn,  East  Yorkshire,  24th  October  1991,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  85:  545);  Minnis  Bay,  Kent, 
27th  October  to  9th  November  1991  (Brit.  Birds  86:  521);  Filey,  North  Yorkshire,  19th 
September  1992,  presumed  same,  27th-28th  (Bril.  Birds  86:  521);  Scarborough,  North 
Yorkshire,  17th  August  1993  (Brit.  Birds  87:  559);  North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  1 1 th- 1 3th 
May  1994  (Brit.  Birds  88:  542);  Sheringham,  Norfolk,  3rd-6th  September  1994,  trapped 
(Brit.  Birds  88:  542);  Holy  Island,  Northumberland,  8th  September  1995  (Brit.  Birds  89: 
520);  Landguard,  Suffolk,  2nd-25th  October  1996,  trapped  (Brit.  Birds  90:  513). 


LOOKING  BACK 


Twenty-five  years  ago:  ‘INTRODUCTIONS  AND  ESCAPES  The  current  project  to  re-establish  the 
Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  as  a breeding  species  in  Britain  has  focused  attention  once  again 
on  the  merits  of  these  and  other  introductions,  just  as  did  the  abortive  venture  a few  years 
ago  to  settle  some  young  White-tailed  Eagles  Haliaeetus  albicilla  on  Fair  Isle  . . . Introductions 
in  the  name  of  sport  are  quite  usual.  Recently  both  Rock  Partridges  Alectoris  graeca  and 
Chukars  A.  chukar  have  been  released  in  some  numbers  to  see  whether  they  might  be  easier 
to  maintain  than  tire  indigenous  Partridges  Perdix  perdix  or  the  previously  introduced 
Red-legged  Partridges  A.  rufa. 

‘The  Canada  Goose  [Branta  canadensis ] is  ...  a perfect  example  of  a species  introduced 
to  a new  country  where  there  is  ample  suitable  habitat,  and  no  natural  controls  to  ensure  that 
its  numbers  do  not  reach  a level  at  which  it  becomes  either  an  agricultural  pest,  a destroyer 
of  habitat  for  other  birds,  or  a direct  competitor  with  an  indigenous  species  . . . wildfowlers 
have  clearly  not  learnt  any  lessons  from  the  problems  it  has  caused,  as  they  persist  in  their 
encouragement  of  Barnacle  B.  leucopsis , Greylag  Anser  anser,  Bean  A.  fabalis  and 
White-fronted  Geese  A.  albifrons.  Resident  flocks  of  these  species  [will]  in  a matter  of  years 
[result  in]  further  complaints  from  farmers  and  little  or  no  sport  for  tire  wildfowlers  . . . Each 
year  there  are  sightings  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  cage  bird  flying  free  in  Britain,  from 
ibises  to  cockatoos  to  tanagers — just  some  of  tire  700-800  species  of  bird  regularly  being 
imported  into  Britain.  Each  escape  represents  great  carelessness  by,  as  well  as  financial  loss 
to,  die  owner,  and  a certain  number  of  them  cause  great  headaches  to  diose  who  attempt  to 
compile  a list  of  the  records  of  genuine  vagrants  to  this  country.  So  far,  ratiier  few  escapes 
have  established  dremselves  as  breeding  species,  for  example  dre  North  American  Ruddy 
Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis  and  the  Red-crested  Pochard  Nelta  mfina,  but  dre  risk  is  always 
present  that  some  quite  damaging  species  might  do  so.  Certainly  die  controls  on  die  import 
and  subsequent  care  of  cage  birds  are  so  minimal  as  to  be  of  no  practical  use  in  reducing 
this  risk.’  (Brit.  Birds  66:  133-134,  April  1973) 


Studies  of  West  Palearctic  birds 

197.  Tree  Sparrow 

J.  Denis  Summers-Smith 


abstract  The  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus  and  the  House 
Sparrow  P.  domesticus  are  the  only  two  members  of  the  genus 
Passer  that  breed  in  Britain  & Ireland.  They  are  an  interesting 
pair  of  congeners:  both  have  extensive  distributions  in  the 
Palearctic  and  Oriental  Regions;  both  are  commensals  of  Man 
in  at  least  parts  of  their  ranges;  and  both,  despite  some  recent 
decreases  in  numbers  in  areas  where  they  have  long  been 
established,  are  still  expanding  their  ranges.  A recent  article  in 
this  series  concentrated  on  the  House  Sparrow 
(Summers-Smith  1994);  we  now  turn  to  the  less  familiar  of 
the  British  pair,  the  Tree  Sparrow. 


It  is  an  odd  comment  on  human  nature  that  most  British  birdwatchers,  having 
ticked  off  the  House  Sparrow  on  1st  January  for  their  annual  list,  scarcely  give 
the  species  another  look;  yet  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  generally  regarded  with  great 
affection  and  faithfully  recorded  throughout  die  year.  I do  not  think  diat  diis 
is  solely  because  the  Tree  Sparrow  tends  to  be  regarded  as  something  of  a 
rarity  in  Britain;  diere  is  something  appealing  about  it  diat  makes  it  particularly 
attractive  to  tiiose  interested  in  birds. 

The  fact  that  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  a frequent  subject  in  Oriental  painting, 
going  back  as  far  as  the  twelfth  century,  may  perhaps  reflect  something  of  this 
appeal.  The  simple  brush  strokes  of  die  Chinese  and  Japanese  styles  of 
painting  show  an  obvious  familiarity  with  the  bird  and  its  behaviour.  There 
may,  however,  be  another  side  to  the  fascination  in  the  East.  The  Tree 
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Sparrow  is  widely  eaten  in  China,  where  it  is  known  as  tire  ‘hemp  bird’.  ‘ The 
hemp  bird  is  rated  as  the  most  sensuous  of  birds;  and  so,  eating  its  flesh  is  supposed 
to  increase  sexual  potency’  (Eberhard  1986).  Could  it  be  that  the  birds’ 
addiction  to  hemp  Cannabis  does  something  for  the  eater? 

In  contrast,  the  Tree  Sparrow  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  the  same 
attraction  for  painters  in  the  West.  It  is,  however,  currently  attracting  much 
attention  for  a different  reason:  among  declines  in  the  numbers  of  birds  in 
agricultural  areas,  the  Tree  Sparrow  headed  the  list  of  ten  of  the  most  familiar 
farmland  species  with  a significant  fall  in  population  in  Britain  in  the  last  25 
years  ( BTO  News  199,  July-August  1995). 

In  this  article,  I shall  concentrate  on  those  aspects  of  tide  Tree  Sparrow’s 
life  that  have  particularly  fascinated  me:  its  origin;  recent  changes  in  its 
distribution  and  numbers — decreases  in  numbers  in  much  of  Western 
Europe,  contrasting  with  an  expansion  in  range  to  the  south  in  both  the  Far 
East  and  southwestern  Europe;  and  the  relationship  between  it  and  the  House 
Sparrow. 

Identification 

The  Tree  Sparrow  is  unusual  among  sparrows  in  that  the  female  has  adopted 
‘male-type’  plumage,  with  a patterned  head  and  black  bib,  so  that  the  sexes 
are  indistinguishable  in  the  field.  Tree  Sparrows  are  superficially  like  male 
House  Sparrows,  but  can  readily  be  recognised  by  their  sleeker,  neater 
appearance  and  a distinctive  white  semi-collar  that  is  very  obvious,  even  at  a 
distance.  The  call  is  also  quite  distinctive:  it  is  softer  and  higher-pitched  than 
that  of  the  House  Sparrow.  To  me  it  sounds  like  a monosyllabic  ‘chirp’ 
(though  sonagrams  show  that  it  is,  in  fact,  disyllabic)  compared  with  the 
deeper,  more  obviously  disyllabic  ‘chirrup’  of  its  congener  (Cramp  & Perrins 
1994). 

Origins 

The  finches  (Fringillidae),  buntings  (Emberizidae)  and  weavers  (Ploceidae) 
have  long  been  recognised  as  the  major  seed-eating  families  of  birds. 
Linnaeus  included  the  sparrows  in  the  finches,  but  during  tire  last  century 
opinion  has  changed  and  most  authorities  now  place  them  with  the  weavers 
(though  not  without  some  dissent),  mainly  on  the  grounds  of  the  similarities 
in  their  nest-building  activities.  Anyone  who  has  compared  the  nest-building 
skills  of  the  weavers  with  tire  activities  resulting  in  the  domed,  but  otherwise 
untidy  structures  of  the  sparrows,  will  be  excused  any  failure  to  see  any  close 
similarity.  The  current  opinion,  to  which  I subscribe,  is  that  the  sparrows  are 
best  considered  as  a separate  family,  Passeridae,  included  in  this  tanrih  aie 
the  snowfinches  Montifringilla  and  the  rock  sparrows/  petronias  Petronia.  The 
Passeridae  differ  from  the  other  seed-eating  passerines  in  their  technique  of 
dehusking  seeds.  They  specialise  particularly  on  the  seeds  of  the  larger 

grasses. 

I have  hypothesised  that  the  genus  Passer  most  probably  had  an  Afrotropical 
origin,  with  a pioneering  group  spreading  up  the  Rift  Valley  in  the  Pliocene, 
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reaching  the  Levant  500,000  years  ago.  These  birds  spread  widely  over  the 
Palearctic  and  Oriental  Regions,  but  were  subsequently  separated  into  nine 
isolated  populations  during  the  Pleistocene  glaciations. 

The  next  major  factor  in  the  history  of  the  northern  sparrows  was  the 
transition  of  Man  from  a hunter-gatherer  to  a sedentary  agriculturist  at  the 
end  of  the  Pleistocene  about  10,000  years  ago.  The  sparrows,  preadapted  to 
the  seeds  of  the  grasses  that  were  the  precursors  of  die  cultivated  cereals 
(wheat,  barley,  rice),  were  prime  candidates  to  exploit  the  situation.  Of  die 
20  species  of  sparrow  currendy  extant  (25  according  to  some  taxonomists), 
no  fewer  than  60%  (12  or  15  respectively)  show  some  association  with  Man, 
nesting  in  buildings,  and  feeding  on  cereal  crops,  scraps  around  houses  and 
feed  put  out  for  domestic  animals.  The  two  populations  best  placed  for  this 
were  the  birds  living  in  the  Fertile  Crescent  of  the  Aliddle  East  and  the  Yellow 
River  Valley  in  present-day  China,  die  centres  where  agriculture  originated: 
the  putative  ancestors  of  the  House  Sparrow  and  Tree  Sparrow  respectively. 
Both  of  these  became  in  fact  'house  sparrows’,  anthropophiles  or  commensals 
of  Man. 


Range 

Both  species  spread  from  their  centres  of  origin  with  die  advance  of 
agriculture,  and  today  have  extensive  and  largely  overlapping  distributions 
over  much  of  the  Palearctic  and  Oriental  Regions.  The  Tree  Sparrow  ranges 
from  Japan  and  China  to  the  western  seaboard  of  Europe.  In  die  north,  the 
distribution  is  similar  to  that  of  die  House  Sparrow,  reaching  about  60°N, 
sometimes  even  farther;  Brayton  Holt  informed  me  (in  litt.)  that  Tree 
Sparrows  visited  his  camp  at  76°N  in  die  Taymyr  peninsula  in  July  1994, 
though  these  were  presumably  wandering  rather  titan  breeding  birds.  In  the 
south,  it  is  present  throughout  Indochina,  Thailand  and  Burma,  but  farther 
west  the  southern  limit  does  not  go  south  of  die  Himalayas,  the  Afghan  plateau 
and  the  Elburz  Mountains  of  Iran.  It  is  absent  from  the  Indian  peninsula,  Iran 
south  of  the  Elburz,  and  the  Middle  East,  but  it  extends  into  Turkey  and 
much  of  southern  Europe,  though  it  is  somewhat  sparsely  distributed  in 
Greece  and  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  Tree  Sparrow  first  arrived  in  Britain  & Ireland — 
the  earliest  record  that  I can  find  is  for  Scotland  (Sibbald  1684),  oddly 
preceding  that  for  England:  a bird  collected  in  Yorkshire  in  May  1720  (Nelson 
1907).  Of  course,  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  difficulties  in  separating  die 
species  from  the  House  Sparrow  rather  than  evidence  that  it  was  absent, 
though  the  great  English  naturalists  Ray  and  Willughby  (Ray  1678)  had 
already  recognised  it  as  a separate  species  in  die  seventeentii  century.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  although  the  House  Sparrow  had  probably  been  in  England 
since  Roman  times,  it  was  die  Tree  Sparrow  that  was  present  in  the  Western 
Isles  and  the  adjoining  west  coast  of  Scotiand  from  1758  (St  Kilda),  though 
the  House  Sparrow  began  to  colonise  in  die  1 880s  and  the  'Free  Sparrow  had 
disappeared  by  1930.  In  Scotiand,  it  is  largely  confined  to  die  east  coast  and 
the  lowlands  (Baxter  & Rintoul  1953;  Thom  1986). 
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A 32.  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus  with  food  for  nestlings,  Worcestershire,  June  1983 

(M.  C.  Wilkes ) 


The  World  range  of  the  Tree  Sparrow  largely  matches  that  of  the  House 
Sparrow,  but  with  two  major  differences:  the  House  Sparrow  is  missing  from 
Japan,  China,  Indochina,  Thailand  and  Malaysia,  where  the  Tree  Sparrow  is 
a common  bird  of  the  built-up  areas;  whereas  the  Tree  Sparrow  does  not 
occur  in  southern  Asia  from  peninsular  India  to  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa,  where  the  House  Sparrow  is  common.  Why  these  large  areas  should 
be  restricted  to  one  of  the  two  urban  species,  which  coexist  elsewhere  in  much 
of  their  ranges,  poses  an  interesting  question. 


Range  extensions 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a significant  attempt  by  settlers 
from  western  Europe  to  introduce  familiar  birds  from  their  original 
homelands.  The  House  Sparrow  was  the  most  outstandingly  successful  of 
these;  the  Tree  Sparrow,  introduced  in  much  smaller  numbers,  less  so,  though 
populations  have  become  established  in  both  Australia  and  North  America. 
The  species  was  first  introduced  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  1863;  the  birds 
survived  and  after  a slow  start  have  recently  shown  a marked  expansion  and 
now  occur  over  much  of  Victoria  and  southern  New  South  Wales.  In  the 
USA,  the  colonisation  has  been  less  dramatic.  Tree  Sparrows  were  first 
brought  to  St  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1870,  before  House  Sparrows  were  present 
there.  Following  the  arrival  of  the  House  Sparrow,  the  Tree  Sparrows  moved 
out  into  the  farmland  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  are  now 
reasonably  secure  in  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  in  southern 
Illinois. 
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More  interesting,  however,  are  the  recent  extensions  in  southwest  Europe 
and  southeast  Asia,  where  there  is  evidence  that  much  of  this  has  been  a 
natural  spread  rather  than  a deliberate  introduction  by  Man. 

The  Tree  Sparrow  was  first  reported  from  Corsica  in  1906,  but  breeding 
was  not  recorded  until  1965,  though  it  had  almost  certainly  begun  before  then. 
Today,  it  is  present  at  lower  altitudes  over  much  of  the  island.  In  Sardinia, 
Tree  Sparrows  were  reported  breeding  in  Cagliari  in  1898,  but  there  was 
apparently  little  spread  from  there  until  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  a considerable  expansion  and  today  they 
are  present  in  much  of  the  coastal  regions,  breeding  in  towns  and  villages, 
taking  over  the  role  of  the  House  Sparrow,  which  does  not  occur  on  the  island 
(Summers-Smith  1992).  Although  Tree  Sparrows  have  been  known  for  a long 
time  as  autumn  passage  birds  in  Malta,  breeding  did  not  occur  there  until 
1959,  since  when  a small  breeding  population  has  become  established  (Sultana 
1969;  Sultana  & Gauci  1982).  Finally,  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  there  is 
now  growing  evidence  of  more  titan  casual  breeding  in  northwest  Africa  and, 
in  1966,  I was  able  to  establish  the  first  breeding  record  for  Crete:  a nest  at 
Malia  on  the  northwest  coast.  I understand  that  there  is  a further  possible 
breeding  record  for  1996,  at  Phaistos,  65  km  away  on  the  south  coast  ( Crete 
Bird  Report  1996  in  prep.).  The  most  remarkable  recent  expansion  has, 
however,  been  in  the  Canary  Islands,  where  six  to  eight  pairs  were  found 
breeding  on  Gran  Canaria  in  1989  in  two  separate  localities  (Trujillo  et  al. 
1991).  In  1993,  I estimated  that  the  population  had  increased  to  ten  to  12 
pairs,  and  in  the  same  year  there  was  a report  of  three  birds  in  July  on  Tenerife 
(Lorenzo  1993). 

The  spread  in  southeast  Asia  has  been  more  dramatic.  Tree  Sparrows  were 
said  to  have  been  introduced  to  Java  as  early  as  1800  and  to  Luzon  in  the 
Philippines  in  1867.  Since  then,  they  have  not  only  colonised  all  of  the 
inhabited  islands  of  the  Philippines,  Borneo  and  Indonesia  as  far  east  as  Irian 
Jaya,  but  have  also  appeared  on  three  island  groups  in  Oceania:  the  Carolinas, 
Marianas  and  Marshall  Islands.  Although  there  is  some  suggestion  that  dais 
may  have  begun  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  through  deliberate 
introductions,  the  temporal  pattern  of  occupation  suggests  that  much  of  the 
recent  expansion  is  a result  of  natural  spread,  albeit  aided  by  Man  providing 
the  birds  with  the  opportunity  of  hitching  lifts  on  ships. 


Migration 

The  Tree  Sparrow  is  mainly  sedentary  in  its  breeding  range  throughout  the 
year.  Those  from  the  most  northerly  Russian  populations,  however,  withdraw 
south  in  winter  (Dementiev  & Gladkov  1954).  Small  numbers  have  been 
noted  passing  at  the  Swedish  observation  stations  at  Ottenby  and  Falsterbo  in 
September-Octobcr  (Fdelstam  1972;  Ulfstrand  el  al  1974)  and  some  passage 
has  been  noted  over  the  North  Sea  in  October-November,  together  with 
presumed  passage  migrants  on  the  east  coast  of  England  (see  Summers-Smith 
1995  for  details).  There  is  more  convincing  evidence  of  movement  through  a 
number  of  high  passes  in  the  Alps  and  Jura  Mountains  in  Switzerland,  with 
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A 33.  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus  at  nest-hole  in  tree,  France,  April  1971  ( Richard 
T.  Milk ) 


ringing  recoveries  over  500  km  to  the  south,  though  numbers  are  still  small 
(Jenni  & Schaffner  1984).  Some  late-autumn  passage  movement  also  occurs 
in  the  Mediterranean  region,  most  particularly  in  Malta  in  October-November, 
with  flocks  of  50-80  recorded  from  the  1950s  onwards  (Gauci  & Sultana 
1971;  Sultana  & Gauci  1982);  some  of  these  birds  overwinter,  no  doubt  giving 
rise  to  the  breeding  population  that  was  first  noted  in  1959,  but  what  happens 
to  the  rest  remains  a mystery.  This  pattern  of  small  numbers  making  short 
migrations  to  the  south  of  the  breeding  area  seems  to  hold  over  the  remainder 
of  the  bird’s  range. 

Habitat 

In  Britain,  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  predominantly  a bird  of  farmland,  particularly 
mixed  farmland  with  hedges  and  hedgerow  trees,  at  times  penetrating  into 
light  woodland.  Outside  the  breeding  season,  the  birds  form  flocks  that  roam 
over  similar  country,  where  they  frequently  join  the  feeding  flocks  of  finches 
and  buntings;  they  can  also  be  found  with  House  Sparrows  in  the 
surroundings  of  farm  buildings  and  more  rarely  in  suburban  gardens  on  the 
outskirts  of  towns.  In  the  adjacent  continental  areas  of  western  Europe,  it 
occupies  a similar  habitat,  though  there  it  is  to  be  found  breeding  more  often 
in  villages  and  suburban  areas.  To  the  east,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for 
this  association  with  Man,  so  that  in  central  Siberia  across  to  the  Pacific  coast 
it  shares  the  urban  environment  with  the  House  Sparrow.  Farther  south,  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Asian  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  southern 
Siberia  north  of  the  mountain  range  from  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  Altai 
Mountains,  where  the  House  Sparrow  is  a summer  visitor,  the  Tree  Sparrow 
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becomes  the  exclusive  urban  sparrow,  as  it  is  in  Thailand,  Indochina,  China 
and  Japan,  where  the  House  Sparrow  does  not  occur.  On  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  and  in  Assam,  'free  Sparrows  and  House  Sparrows  nest 
side-by-side  in  the  built-up  areas. 

In  southern  Italy  and  Sardinia,  where  the  House  Sparrow  is  replaced  by  the 
Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis* , the  'Free  Sparrow  once  more  is  to  be 
found  predominandy  in  built-up  areas.  Even  in  the  non-breeding  season,  it 
appears  to  be  largely  confined  to  this  habitat. 

Breeding 

The  nest  site,  selected  by  the  male,  appears  to  be  the  key  to  pair  formation. 
Once  formed,  pairs  are  faithful  for  life,  although,  with  an  annual  survival  rate 
of  only  35-40%,  there  are  few  long-standing  pairs;  in  fact,  Pinowski  (1968) 
found  in  his  Polish  study  area  that  first-years  accounted  for  up  to  75%  of  those 
rearing  first  broods.  The  prime  nesting  site  is  a hole;  in  Britain,  where  tire 
species  is  mainly  an  inhabitant  of  farmland,  this  is  usually  a hole  in  a hedgerow 
tree.  In  many  areas,  hedgerow  trees  arc  not  being  replaced  as  they  die,  and 
Tree  Sparrows  are  forced  to  adopt  other  sites,  though  lack  of  nesting  sites  does 
not  appear  to  be  a limiting  factor  on  breeding;  it  could,  however,  be  a crucial 
factor  in  the  ‘prairie  farmland’  of  East  Anglia,  where  potential  sites  have  largely 
been  removed.  Many  farmland  pairs  occupy  abandoned  nests  of  Magpies  Pica 
pica ; others  use  holes  in  buildings,  particularly  isolated  buildings  on  farms  that 
have  been  deserted  by  House  Sparrows.  Where  they  occur,  old  castle  walls  arc 
a favoured  site.  In  continental  Europe,  Tree  Sparrows  arc  more  frequently  to 
be  found  nesting  in  buildings,  sometimes  side-by-side  with  House  Sparrows, 
on  farms  and  the  outskirts  of  villages. 

Despite  being  a resident  species,  the  "free  Sparrow  is  a comparatively  late 
breeder  in  Britain,  with  few  first  clutches  completed  before  the  end  of  April, 
though  the  nest  may  be  complete  and  ready  for  eggs  some  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  Successive  clutches  are  laid  at  30-40  day  intervals,  with  about  75%  of 
pairs  laying  two  and  40%  three  clutches.  Clutches  normally  contain  four  or 
five  eggs.  Both  sexes  take  part  in  incubating  the  eggs  and  rearing  the  young. 
The  incubation  and  fledging  periods  of  11-14  days  and  15-16  days, 
respectively,  are  typical  of  small  passerine  hole  breeders.  The  general  breeding 
success  rate  is  62.5%  and  the  annual  productivity  6.2  young  per  pair  (see 
Summers-Smith  1995  for  details). 

Ecology 

Landbirds  with  extensive  distributions  pose  problems  for  the  writers  of  field 
guides,  who  have  to  summarise  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  a bird  in  a few  succinct 
sentences.  The  Tree  Sparrow  provides  an  excellent  example  of  this,  as  its 
habitat  changes  markedly  from  west  to  east.  This  is  also  true  of  its  behaviour. 
In  Britain,  it  is  an  extremely  secretive  bird  during  the  breeding  season,  yet  in 
tiie  Far  East  it  is  conspicuous  in  its  urban  habitat,  though  still  retaining  the 


*1  regard  the  Italian  Sparrow  as  a subspecies  of  the  Spanish  Sparrow  rather  titan  of  the 
House  Sparrow. 
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wariness  that  is  characteristic  of  all  the  sparrows.  Those  in  Britain  slip  quietly 
off  the  nest  at  the  approach  of  an  observer,  so  that  breeding  can  easily  occur 
unnoticed.  My  own  experience  in  the  1970s,  at  the  peak  of  the  Tree  Sparrow 
population  in  England  this  century,  serves  to  emphasise  this  point.  I had  never 
seen  or  heard  a Tree  Sparrow  in  my  garden  when,  on  a routine  check  of  the 
nestboxes  in  May  1971,  I found  two  boxes  with  complete  clutches.  I was  able 
to  confirm  that  these  belonged  to  Tree  Sparrows  by  careful  observation  from 
the  house  when  I saw  the  birds  unobtrusively  change  over  for  spells  of 
incubation.  In  the  East,  however,  I have  noticed  that  the  birds  make  no  effort 
to  conceal  themselves. 

The  Tree  Sparrow  is  basically  a social  species,  nesting  in  loose  colonies 
and  living  in  flocks  outside  the  breeding  season,  both  for  foraging  and  when 
roosting.  In  Britain,  however,  where  the  numbers  are  low,  many  of  them 
nest  in  isolated  pairs,  even  where  there  appear  to  be  suitable  nesting 
opportunities  that  would  allow  closer  association.  In  my  study  area  in 
northeast  England,  where  there  is  a winter  flock  of  30-50,  the  nest  sites  are 
seldom  closer  than  about  1 km,  although  in  the  spring,  when  the  birds  are 
active  at  the  nests  in  the  early  mornings,  they  collect  together  later  in  the 
day  into  feeding  flocks.  Competition  for  nest  sites  does  not  appear  to  be 
acute.  In  Poland  and  other  parts  of  continental  Europe,  the  pairs  return  to 
their  nest  sites  in  the  autumn  with  an  outburst  of  sexual  activity  (Berck 
1961-62;  Pielowski  & Pinowski  1962;  Pinowski  1966);  I have  not  observed 
this  behaviour  in  my  study  area. 

While  Tree  Sparrows  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  fields  with  the  feeding 
flocks  of  finches  and  buntings,  they — like  the  House  Sparrows  that  may  also 
be  present — have  a different  strategy  to  avoid  predation.  Both  sparrow  species 
forage  close  to  good  hedgerow  cover  where  they  can  safely  hide  in  the  event 
of  the  arrival  of  a predator,  whereas  the  finches  and  buntings  readily  move 
away  from  the  field  boundaries.  The  two  sparrows,  however,  keep  apart  from 
each  other,  seeking  different  patches  of  cover.  In  these  mixed  feeding 
associations,  the  Tree  Sparrows  tend  to  remain  silent  (though  they  have  their 
own  specific  alarm  calls)  relying  on  the  alarm  calls  of  the  other  species  to  give 
warning  (Berck  1961-62). 

Bursts  of  feeding  activity  last  for  about  ten  to  20  minutes,  and  then  the  birds 
gather  together  in  thick  cover,  often  indulging  in  what  I call  ‘social  singing’. 
This  consists  of  a rhythmic  sequence  of  calls  that  has  a soft,  conversational 
character.  Both  sexes  take  part  and  no  doubt  it  serves  to  promote  social 
cohesion  when  the  birds  are  digesting  the  seeds  they  have  eaten.  Social  singing 
occurs  throughout  the  year,  except  during  the  breeding  season. 


Numbers 

The  recent  upsurge  in  atlas  studies  and  censuses  covering  whole  countries  has 
given  excellent  data  on  the  density  of  the  Tree  Sparrow  over  much  of  Europe 
(table  1).  These  show  a pattern  of  high  density  in  mid-continental  Europe 
(Germany,  Netherlands  and  Belgium),  contrasting  with  lower  densities  around 
the  margins  to  the  north  and  south. 
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T able  1 . Estimated  populations  of  Tree  Sparrows  Passer  rnontanus  in  eight  European 
countries. 


Country 

Area 

(km7) 

Population 

(pairs) 

Population  density 
(birds/km7) 

Reference 

Finland 

337,127 

5,000 

0.03 

Koskimies  1989 

Sweden 

449,199 

15  million 

6.6 

Ulfstrand  & Hogstedt  1976 

West  Germany 

248,698 

2-3  million 

20.1 

Rheinwald  1982 

Netherlands 

34,965 

'h  - 3A  million 

35.8 

Teixeira  1979 

Belgium 

30,513 

210,000 

13.8 

Devillers  etal.  1988 

France 

551,671 

V'o-1  million 

2.0 

Yeatman  1976 

Great  Britain 

227,519 

285,000 

2.5 

Summers-Smith  1989 

Ireland 

79,515 

6,500-7,500 

0.2 

Summers-Smith  1989 

We  must,  however,  be  cautious  about  taking  these  numbers  too  literally. 
The  census  periods  cover  a span  of  at  least  13  years.  The  Tree  Sparrow  has 
a reputation  for  flucaiations  in  numbers,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
was  to  some  extent  a local  phenomenon,  resulting  from  the  disappearance  of 
established  colonies  and  the  formation  of  new  colonies  elsewhere.  More 
reliable  census  methods,  covering  large  areas,  and  based  on  a variety  of 
monitoring  techniques,  have  shown  remarkable  population  changes  in  Britain 
& Ireland  in  the  last  50  years.  In  1957,  the  Tree  Sparrow  population  began  to 
grow  and  by  1964-65  had  increased  six-fold.  Numbers  daen  began  to  decline, 
initially  slowly,  but  after  1980  at  an  increasing  rate,  so  that  by  1985  it  was 
approaching  the  1955  level  (Summers-Smidi  1989),  and  it  reached  that  level 
by  1990  (fig.  1).  There  is  as  yet  little  evidence  to  suggest  dtat  dais  decline  has 
come  to  an  end.  Analysis  of  the  data  shows  a striking  statistical  correlation 
between  dae  increase  in  Tree  Sparrow  numbers  and  the  decrease  in  the 
population  of  the  Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus,  following  the 
introduction  of  organochlorine  pesticides  (1964-65).  There  is  an  equally 


Fig.  1 . Estimated  population  of  free  Sparrows  Passer  rnontanus  in  Britain  & Ireland 
from  1946  to  1992. 
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striking  correlation  between  the  decline  of  the  Tree  Sparrow  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Sparrowhawk,  following  the  withdrawal  of  the  organochlorine 
pesticides,  reinforced  this  time  by  changes  in  agricultural  practice:  the  change 
from  spring  to  autumn  sowing  of  cereals,  reducing  the  availability  of  spilt  grain 
and  weed  seeds  during  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  change  from  hay-making 
to  silage-production  with  the  grass  cropped  before  it  has  a chance  to  seed. 
While  these  are  only  statistical  correlations,  not  proof  of  cause  and  effect,  there 
is  further  circumstantial  evidence  that  Sparrowhawk  predation  was  a real 
factor  from  the  fact  that  the  Tree  Sparrow  decline  began  in  the  west  of 
England  coincidentally  with  the  Sparrowhawk  recovery  there  that  preceded  by 
about  ten  years  the  recovery  in  the  east  (Newton  1986). 

Nowhere  have  the  changes  in  numbers  been  more  dramatic  than  in  Ireland. 
The  first  record  was  in  1852,  but  there  was  little  evidence  of  much  expansion 
until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  there  was  a significant 
build-up  in  the  population,  with  breeding  recorded  in  seven  counties. 
Numbers  began  to  decline  in  the  1930s,  and  by  1959  the  species  was  extinct. 
Recolonisation  took  place,  however,  in  the  1960s,  and  breeding  has  occurred 
since  then  in  no  fewer  than  21  counties,  with  the  species  becoming  more 
widespread  than  it  was  in  the  first  colonisation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  changes  like  this  are  characteristic  of  a species  at 
the  limits  of  its  range,  though  it  seems  more  likely  to  be  part  of  a wider  pattern 
in  western  Europe.  While  there  has  been  no  detailed,  large-scale  study  of  Tree 
Sparrow  numbers  in  continental  Europe  over  the  same  period,  a number  of 
local,  short-term  studies  suggest  that  similar  changes  in  numbers  have  occurred. 

One  has  to  be  careful,  however,  not  to  read  too  much  into  the  UK  census 
data.  There  is  a marked  bias  in  the  numbers  of  birdwatchers  within  the  UK, 
with  most  results  coming  from  the  populous  Southeast.  While  there  may  have 
been  a significant  reduction  in  Tree  Sparrows  in  this  area,  personal  observations 
suggest  that  any  change  has  been  much  less  marked  in  the  Midlands  and  North. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  largest  Tree  Sparrow  colony  in  Britain,  at  Beddington 
in  Surrey,  seems  to  be  holding  its  own  (Netherwood  & Cook  1996). 


Food 

The  food  taken  by  Tree  Sparrows  has  received  extensive  study,  as  the  species 
has  been  perceived  as  a pest  through  its  depredations  on  Man’s  cereal  crops. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Tree  Sparrows  do  eat  grain,  but  the  damage  done  so 
far  as  Man  is  concerned  is  a matter  of  contention.  Are  the  seeds  taken  mainly 
waste  and  spillage?  In  any  case,  Tree  Sparrows  also  feed  on  invertebrates, 
some  of  which  are  pests  of  plants.  Is  there  a balance  between  the  harmful 
insects  taken  and  the  loss  of  crops?  This  is  a complex  issue  that  has  been  put 
to  the  test  at  least  once,  on  a massive  scale.  Chairman  Mao  decreed  that  the 
Tree  Sparrow  in  China  was  a pest,  estimating  that  one  million  Tree  Sparrows 
would  eat  enough  food  to  feed  20,000  people  per  year.  A national  campaign, 
involving  three  million  citizens,  was  mounted  for  a three-day  period  in  May 
1959.  It  was  claimed  that  many  million  Tree  Sparrows  were  killed  (for  an 
entertaining  account,  see  the  article  by  the  authoress  Han  Suyin,  who  was 


AT  34  & 35.  Tree  Sparrows  Passer  montanus : above,  Warwickshire,  March  1988  ( Mike 
Lane)\  below,  Warwickshire,  November  1996  (M.  C.  Wilkes).  Note  glossy,  all-black  bill 
of  adult  in  breeding  season  (above)  compared  with  paler  bill  with  yellowish  base  to  upper  as 
well  as  lower  mandible  (contra  BWP)  during  rest  of  the  year. 


▼ 36.  Juvenile  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus , Spain,  August  1996  ( Roger  Tidman).  Note 
blackish-horn  bill  with  vestiges  of  nestling’s  yellowish  gape,  blackish  flecking  on  dull-brown 
crown  and  pale,  buff  eye-stripe  behind  eye. 
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visiting  Beijing  at  the  time,  Han  1959),  though  it  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect.  Mao’s  dabble  into  economic  ornithology  was  rather  simplistic,  and,  far 
from  increasing  rice  yields,  had  the  opposite  effect,  as  allowance  had  not  been 
made  for  the  bird’s  positive  role  in  controlling  insect  pests.  The  project  was 
quickly  forgotten  and  Tree  Sparrow  numbers  soon  recovered  to  their  former 
level.  A new  threat  has,  however,  arisen  now  that  the  Chinese  have  realised 
the  potential  of  exporting  Tree  Sparrows  as  food.  A consignment  of  no  fewer 
than  two  million  frozen  Tree  Sparrows  was  discovered  by  customs  officials  in 
Rotterdam  in  December  1993  in  transit  from  China  to  Italy  (Anon.  1993). 
Although  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  this  trade,  cropping  at  this  rate  must  surely 
be  more  than  the  population  can  withstand. 

A number  of  studies  have  shown  that  the  Tree  Sparrow  specialises  much 
more  on  the  seeds  of  smaller  herbs  and  wild  grasses  than  on  cultivated  cereals 
(e.g.  Hammer  1948),  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  cause  damage  by 
taking  food  supplied  for  domestic  animals.  In  addition  to  grasses,  seeds  of  the 
following  plants  provide  the  most  significant  vegetable  component  of  the  diet: 
Knotgrass  Polygonom  aviculare,  Fat-hen  Chenopodium  album,  Common 
Cluckweed  Stellaria  media  and  Shepherd’s-purse  Capsella  bursa-pastoris.  Against 
this,  tire  adults  take  a lot  of  invertebrates,  not  only  to  rear  their  young,  but  also 
for  themselves  during  the  summer  months;  these  include  caterpillars,  flies  and 
beetles.  Typical  of  these  studies  is  one  carried  out  in  central  Poland  (Pinowski 
& Wojcik  1969),  where  there  was  a very  high  density  of  Tree  Sparrows  (over 
500  birds/knr).  The  authors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Tree  Sparrows  caused 
no  significant  damage  to  the  crops  and  even  played  a beneficial  role  through  the 
destruction  of  harmful  weed  seeds  and  invertebrates. 

Farming  practice  in  western  Europe,  where  there  is  almost  complete 
elimination  of  annual  weeds  in  cereal  fields,  may  well  be  a contributory  factor 
in  the  recent  decline  of  the  Tree  Sparrow. 


Relationship  between  Tree  and  House  Sparrows 

With  two  species  that  evolved  with  similar  ecology  and  behaviour,  competition 
was  likely  when  they  expanded  their  ranges  and  came  into  contact.  Although 
there  is  some  overlap  in  size,  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  significantly  smaller  than  the 
House  Sparrow,  as  shown  by  the  mean  values  of  weight  and  total  length  for 
the  nominate  races:  Tree  Sparrow  24  g and  154.5  mm;  House  Sparrow  31  g 
and  166  mm.  The  House  Sparrow  would  thus  be  expected  to  be  dominant. 
While  this  is  certainly  the  case  in  Britain,  it  is  by  no  means  universal.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  to  the  east  the  Tree  Sparrow  becomes  more  conspicuous 
and,  at  the  limits  of  the  range  of  the  House  Sparrow,  in  Burma,  the  Tree 
Sparrow  is  the  house  bird,  with  the  House  Sparrow  occupying  rural  areas.  In 
Kazakhstan  and  Afghanistan,  the  situation  is  also  completely  reversed  from  that 
familiar  in  Western  Europe:  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  a resident,  breeding  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  whereas  the  House  Sparrow  is  a summer  visitor,  confined 
to  open,  uninhabited  country,  nesting  in  holes  in  cliffs  and  under  bridges. 

It  almost  appears  as  if  the  species  that  was  present  first  has  retained  the 
urban,  synanthropic  role.  Suggestive  of  this  is  the  recent  expansion  of 
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sparrows  into  the  higher  alpine  valleys  in  Austria  and  Switzerland  as  they 
became  suitable  through  the  development  of  tourism  (pers.  obs.).  These 
marginal  areas  have,  however,  been  colonised  by  only  one  of  the  two  species. 
Even  earlier,  Haller  (1936)  observed  that  the  Tree  Sparrow  was  well 
established  as  a breeding  species  in  the  more  isolated  farm  buildings  and  in 
some  villages  not  occupied  by  House  Sparrows.  Again,  could  it  have  been  the 
one  that  got  there  first? 

This  is  perhaps  an  oversimplification  that  applies  only  to  marginal  areas. 
The  House  Sparrow  spread  across  the  Urals  to  colonise  northern  Siberia  only 
with  the  building  of  the  trans-Siberian  railway  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Tree  Sparrow  had  been  present  in  this  area  for  some 
time,  but  already  there  was  a gradual  displacement  of  it  from  its  dominant 
position  as  the  urban  species,  taking  place  from  the  west. 

Another  striking  difference  is  that,  in  the  east,  the  Tree  Sparrow  lives  up  to 
its  specific  name  montanus  and  breeds  up  to  higher  altitudes  than  does  the 
House  Sparrow,  whereas  the  reverse  is  U'ue  in  die  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 

This  leads  to  die  fascinating  question  of  why  die  Tree  Sparrow  is  the  odd 
one  out  of  the  nine  Palearctic  and  Oriental  sparrows.  In  eight  of  these  species, 
the  male  has  a characteristic  pattern  of  white  cheeks  and  a black  bib  with  grey 
and/or  chestnut  on  the  crown,  whereas  die  females  tend  to  be  a rather  drab, 
nondescript  brown.  Uniquely,  the  sexes  of  the  Tree  Sparrow  are 
indistinguishable  in  the  field,  with  the  female  having  adopted  the  ‘male’ 
plumage;  further,  die  crown  is  chocolate-brown  rather  tiian  die  chesuiut-red 
of  the  other  sparrows.  It  seems  likely  tiiat  tiiis  must  have  evolved  as  a 
species-isolating  mechanism  to  inhibit  interbreeding  witii  die  House  Sparrow, 
clearly  important  in  these  two  sparrows  so  closely  similar  in  their  ecology.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  development  of  die  female  Tree  Sparrow’s  male-type 
plumage  arose  as  a simple  genetic  change  when  the  two  species  first  came  into 
contact  some  5,000-8,000  years  ago,  possibly  in  Burma.  It  is,  however,  not 
completely  effective  in  this.  A study  of  hybridisation  between  Tree  and  House 
Sparrows  uncovered  33  records  (Cordero  & Summers-Smith  1993);  four 
years  later,  this  total  has  increased  to  63.  This  includes  a case  with  die  closely 
related  Italian  Sparrow,  regarded  by  some  as  a race  of  die  House  Sparrow,  in 
Italy  (Costantini  1996)  and  also  one  with  the  Spanish  Sparrow  in  Malta 
(Sultana  & Gauci  1982). 

Fig.  2 is  a plot  of  reported  instances  of  hybridisation  in  Europe  for  each 
decade  from  1880-89  onwards.  The  increase  beginning  in  the  1960s  is 
dramatic,  particularly  for  the  1 990  ‘decade’,  which  contains  data  for  only 
seven  years.  No  doubt  some  of  tiiis  can  be  attributed  to  an  increase  in 
awareness  and  birdwatching  skills,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  tiiat  there  has 
been  a genuine  increase.  Cordero  and  I attributed  hybridisation  to  mate 
restriction — in  the  absence  of  a mate  of  the  correct  species,  die  bird  would  pair 
up  with  its  congener  rather  tiian  miss  out  on  a chance  to  breed.  The  increase 
in  records  lends  support  to  this  hypothesis;  since  the  1960s,  there  have  been 
dramatic  changes  in  the  numbers  of  both  of  die  species,  just  die  situation  to 
cause  increased  difficulty  in  marginal  areas  for  a bird  to  find  a mate  of  its  own 
species. 
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Fig.  2.  Reported  instances  of  hybridisation  between  Tree  Passer  montanus  and  House 
Sparrows  P.  domesticus  in  decades  from  1880  onwards.  (The  1990s  is  limited  to  1990-96.) 


A reflection 

More  than  anything,  this  study  highlights  two  tilings.  First,  the  dynamic  nature 
of  bird  populations.  There  is  little  doubt  that  change  rather  than  stability  is  a 
dominating  characteristic  of  all  animal  populations,  though  there  is  some 
suggestion  that  the  speed  of  change  has  recently  quickened  through  the 
activities  of  Man,  leading  to  what  has  been  described  as  another  in  the 
sequence  of  mass  extinctions  of  life  that  have  occurred  through  geological  time. 
The  Tree  Sparrow  seems  to  be  an  excellent  indicator  species  that  can  be  used 
to  monitor  the  changes  that  are  taking  place. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  describing  the  nature  of  a widespread 
species  in  a few  simple  sentences.  The  behaviour  and  ecology  of  birds  with 
extensive  distributions  can  differ  markedly  in  different  parts  of  their  range.  But 
such  change  has  to  be  gradual.  If  there  is  a sudden  change,  there  must  be  a 
strong  suspicion  that  we  are  dealing  with  a different  species.  Every  statement 
has  thus  to  be  hedged  around  with  the  caveat  ‘in  parts  of  its  range’. 
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NOTES 


Alarm  call  of  Common  Coot  in  response  to  ground  predator 
On  30th  August  1993,  at  Eavestone  Lake,  North  Yorkshire,  I observed  a 
family  of  two  adult  and  two  juvenile  Common  Coots  Fulica  atra  feeding  at  the 
edge  of  a small  clump  of  reeds.  Between  08.45  and  09.30  BST,  a Stoat  Mustela 
erminea  made  repeated  attempts  to  entice  the  juveniles  on  to  land  by 
characteristic  ‘dancing’  among  the  reeds.  Each  time  the  young  were  attracted 
towards  the  Stoat,  one  of  the  adult  coots  would  emit  a loud  wailing  call,  often 
interspersed  with  short,  deep  rasping  sounds.  I recorded  these  calls  (fig.  1); 
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Fig.  1.  Sonagram  of  alarm  call  of  Common  Coot  Fulica  atra  in  response  to  ground 
predator,  North  Yorkshire,  August  1993  {prepared  by  Richard  Ranft,  British  Library  of 
Wildlife  Sound,  National  Sound  Archive ) 


they  are  similar  to,  but  much  louder  than,  the  species’  nocturnal  flight  call,  and 
may  also  resemble  the  ‘sobbing’  or  ‘weeping’  alarm  of  the  female  Common 
Coot  in  response  to  birds  of  prey  (see  BWP  vol.  2).  I could  not  identify  the 
sex  of  the  individual  whose  voice  I recorded. 

Simon  T.  Eluott 

1 03  Kenton  Road,  Gosforth,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NE3  4NL 


Common  Redshanks  using  trees  as  high-water  roost 

On  18th  August  1993,  at  Isley  Marsh  on  the  River  Taw,  Devon,  I saw  35 
Common  Redshanks  Tringa  totanus  perched  in  two  small  dead  trees 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  high  tide.  Resting  about  2 m above  the  water’s 
surface,  most  with  their  bills  tucked  beneath  their  mantle  feathers,  they  allowed 
an  unusually  close  approach  and  were  obviously  settled  to  roost  out  the  tide. 
The  adjacent  saltmarsh  and  estuary  were  water-covered,  and  other  waders 
were  roosting  on  or  near  grassy  and  stone  embankments.  At  high  tide  on  1st 
September  1993,  a single  Common  Redshank  was  perched  in  one  of  the  trees. 

This  species  frequently  uses  elevated  perches  when  breeding,  but  roosting  in 
trees  away  from  breeding  sites,  while  it  may  not  be  unusual,  does  not  appear 
to  be  well  documented.  BWP  (vol.  3)  specifically  mentions  two  instances,  the 
circumstances  in  both  cases  suggesting  that  the  waders  had  no  alternative.  The 
Common  Redshanks  in  Devon,  however,  were  using  trees  in  preference  to 
embankments  and  nearby  grassy  fields. 

R.  M.  R.  James 

10  Eastbrae  Road,  Littleover,  Derby  DE23  7WA 
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Reaction  of  Common  Greenshanks  and  Eurasian  Curlew  to 
Grey  Squirrel 

On  2nd  September  1991,  beside  the  Beaulieu  estuary,  Hampshire,  a Grey 
Squirrel  Sciurus  carolinensis  appeared  at  the  edge  of  a pool  and  made  its  way 
across  the  dried-up  mud  to  the  edge  of  a water  channel,  finally  swimming 
across  and  climbing  the  grass  bank  opposite.  At  one  point  it  passed  close 
behind  a Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata , which  immediately  turned 
around  and  trotted  after  it  through  the  water. 

On  6th  September  1991,  at  the  same  pool,  a squirrel  again  appeared  and 
moved  towards  the  water  channel.  Before  it  could  reach  the  water's  edge, 
however,  three  Common  Greenshanks  Tringa  nebularia,  which  were  feeding  in 
the  water,  intercepted  the  squirrel  by  immediately  taking  up  a precise  close 
formation  about  0.5  m from  each  other,  one  on  each  side  and  the  third  behind. 
With  necks  lowered  approximately  to  the  horizontal  and  bills  outstretched,  they 
then  escorted  the  squirrel  at  a trot  back  across  the  mud  for  some  35  m until  it 
entered  the  fringing  vegetation;  any  deviation  from  the  most  direct  line  of 
retreat  was  immediately  countered  by  the  wader  formation.  After  the  squirrel 
had  cleared  the  mud,  the  three  Common  Greenshanks  separated  and  walked 
the  length  of  the  vegetation,  a distance  of  about  25  m,  apparently  to  check  that 
it  had  gone,  during  which  time  they  called  continuously  in  a subdued  manner. 
They  then  flew  back  to  the  water  channel  and  returned  to  feeding  normally. 

J.  J.  Garr 

1 Widbury  Road,  Pennington,  Lymington,  Hampshire  S041  8EF 

editorial  COMMENT  This  behaviour  by  the  Common  Greenshanks  seems 
very  unusual,  and  nothing  similar  is  mentioned  in  BWP  (vol.  3).  Dr  K.  E.  L. 
Simmons  has  queried,  however,  whether  the  waders  were  perhaps  feeding 
communally  and,  in  so  doing,  simply  happened  initially  to  move  the  squirrel 
on,  but  this  seems  unlikely  since  J.  J.  Garr  (in  litt.)  has  stated  that  the  waders 
flezv  towards  the  squirrel. 


Common  Terns  nesting  on  roofs  in  Suffolk 

Common  ferns  Sterna  hirundo  breed  in  a wide  variety  of  habitats,  from 
shingle  or  sandy  beaches  to  heath  and  even  rocky  shorelines.  They  also  adapt 
readily  to  artificial  sites,  such  as  man-made  islets  on  inland  gravel-pits,  rafts 
and  low  platforms  over  water.  Since  at  least  1993,  at  Lowestoft,  Suffolk, 
Common  Terns  have  nested  on  the  roof  of  the  assembly  shop  of  the  former 
Brooke  Marine  shipbuilding  yard.  Although  similar  behaviour  has  been 
recorded  in  Finland  (Hakala  & Jokinen,  1971,  Orms  Fennica  48:  135-137), 
where  Common  Terns  nested  on  the  sand-covered  roof  of  a factory  in 
1 ampere,  this  may  be  the  first  reported  instance  of  roof-nesting  by  this  species 
in  Britain  & Ireland.  Least  'ferns  S.  antillarum  have  used  similar  sites  in  North 
America  (BWP,  vol.  4). 

The  building  used  in  Lowestoft,  on  a quay  beside  the  saltwater  inner 
harbour,  is  about  176  m long  and  23  m wide,  and  aligned  approximately  east 
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to  west.  The  roof,  15  m above  ground  level  along  the  edges,  is  of  corrugated 
asbestos  sloping  upwards  at  about  5°  to  a central  ridge  at  16  m;  24  rectangular 
ventilation  hatches  projecting  about  30  cm  at  intervals  along  the  ridge  provide 
some  shelter  from  the  wind.  Possible  breeding  on  the  roof  was  reported  in 

1992  ( Suffolk  Bird  Report ; see  also  editorial  comment  below),  and  on  3rd  July 

1993  I saw  a pair  of  Common  Terns  feeding  three  half-grown  chicks  near  one 
of  the  rooftop  ventilators. 

In  1994,  I made  more-detailed  observations  using  a telescope  at  distances 
of  200-300  m (direct  access  to  the  roof  is  not  possible):  all  the  north-facing 
half  of  the  roof  could  be  examined  in  this  way,  but  the  terrain  and  other 
buildings  restricted  views  of  the  south  side  to  about  60%.  A total  of  eight  pairs 
of  terns  attempted  to  breed,  seven  on  the  north  side  and  one  on  the  south  side. 
Nests  were  spaced  over  a distance  of  about  36  m in  the  middle  section  of  the 
roof,  all  on  the  upper  half  of  the  slope;  the  main  cluster  of  four  nests  had  a 
minimum  spacing  of  5 m.  When  incubating  and  brooding,  the  adults  generally 
preferred  to  sit  across,  rather  than  along,  the  axis  of  corrugation.  The  furrow 
of  each  corrugation  is  about  25  cm  wide,  thus  forming  an  apparently 
comfortable  substitute  for  a scrape  (but,  of  course,  lacking  the  sides).  Lichens 
and  other  vegetation  form  a thin  cushion  in  the  troughs,  and  in  places  may 
allow  compression  into  a shallow  scrape. 

In  1994,  eggs  were  laid  in  late  May  and  early  June,  hatching  during  17th- 
27th  June.  Two  nests  failed  at  the  chick  stage,  probably  through  predation.  Of 
the  six  other  clutches,  three  produced  three  chicks  each  and  three  each 
hatched  two.  At  least  nine  chicks  fledged  in  late  July,  giving  a minimum 
productivity  of  1 . 1 young  per  pair:  at  least  as  good  as  success  rates  quoted  in 
the  literature  (e.g.  BWP , vol.  4)  for  more-conventional  colonies. 

Neville  Skinner 

60  Gunton  Drive,  Lozvestoft,  Suffolk  NR32  4QB 

editorial  comment  We  have  also  received  a report  on  this  same  rooftop 
colony  from  Andrew  Easton,  who  provided  the  following  additional 
information.  Both  sides  of  the  central  section  of  the  roof  are  heavily  covered 
with  mosses  and  lichens,  with  a few  clumps  of  Biting  Stonecrop  Sedum  acre , 
while  much  of  the  guttering  is  overgrown  with  grass.  In  June-July  1992,  he  saw 
up  to  at  least  eight  adult  Common  Terns  on  the  roof,  some  of  which  regularly 
brought  in  fish,  but  breeding  could  not  be  proved.  In  1993,  at  least  eight  adults 
returned  to  the  roof,  and  on  27th  June  the  three  recently  hatched  chicks  were 
being  brooded  on  the  north-facing  side  against  the  upslope  of  a stonecrop 
plant  (which  may  have  been  the  original  nest  site,  as  it  would  have  prevented 
eggs  from  rolling  away);  other  adults  were  again  carrying  fish  to  the  less 
viewable  south  side  of  the  roof;  the  young  were  first  seen  to  fly  on  17th  July. 
Oystercatchers  Haematopus  ostralegus,  domesticated  Rock  Doves  Columba  livia 
and  Red-legged  Partridges  Alectoris  rufa  visiting  the  roof  were  tolerated,  but  all 
the  adult  terns  very  vigorously  drove  away  from  the  site  any  aerial  predators, 
such  as  Common  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus  and  numerous  gulls  Lams.  The 
greatest  danger  is  that  the  slanting  corrugations  channel  rainwater  through  all 
potential  nest  sites,  creating  a much  greater  risk  of  chicks  or  eggs  becoming 
chilled. 
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Fighting  Magpies  surrounded  by  others  watching 
A letter  sent  to  me  in  October  1993  by  Mr  B.  C.  Doughty  described  how  he 
and  his  wife  came  across  six  Magpies  Pica  pica  standing  silently  and  regularly 
spaced  in  a circle  2-3  m in  diameter  and  all  facing  the  centre,  where  two  more 
Magpies  were  locked  in  combat.  It  sounds  strangely  human:  bystanders 
gathering  around  a fight  in  curiosity,  neither  helping  to  separate  the 
combatants  nor  offering  encouragement.  As  with  other  birds,  fights  between 
Magpies  sometimes  result  in  a stalemate,  where  both  individuals  are  equally 
motivated  and  equally  unwilling  to  break  off  and  retreat.  I have  read  of  two 
Magpies  falling  10  m out  of  a tree,  locked  beak  to  beak,  and  continuing  to 
struggle  on  the  ground. 

Why  these  two  Magpies  should  have  been  fighting  is  impossible  to  decide. 
I can  only  assume  that  it  was  a dispute  over  territory,  although  most  Magpies 
abandon  their  territories  in  autumn.  The  silent  circle  is  even  more  of  a puzzle. 
Among  social  species  such  as  the  Magpie,  the  sight  of  two  individuals 
struggling  on  the  ground  attracts  conspecifics,  which  may  react  as  if  one 
combatant  is  a predator  attacking  the  other  and  may  mob  them,  screaming 
abuse  and  even  joining  the  attack.  This  was  not  so  in  this  case:  the  onlooking 
Magpies  were  so  mesmerised  by  the  fight  that  they  allowed  the  Doughtys  to 
approach  within  a metre,  clap  their  hands  and  shout  at  the  birds.  This  recalls 
the  ‘charming’  of  a Stoat  Mustela  erminea,  which  turns  somersaults  until  it  has 
attracted  a circle  of  fascinated  birds,  and  then  pounces. 

Robert  Burton 

80  Caxton  End,  Eltisley,  Huntingdon,  Cambridgeshire  PEI 9 4TJ 

editorial  comment  BWP  (vol.  8)  refers  to  fighting  on  territory  and 
ceremonial  gatherings.  In  view  of  a general  scepticism  concerning  reports  of 
the  type  of  behaviour  described  above,  however,  Professor  T.  R.  Birkhead’s 
comments  are  of  particular  interest:  ‘I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  far-fetched.  I 
have  seen  Magpies  fighting,  grappling  and  locked  together  by  their  feet  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  have  been  able  to  approach  them  very  closely.  On 
two  occasions  I actually  touched  them.  It  is  also  entirely  consistent  with  my 
own  experience  that  such  fights  hold  a special  fascination  for  other  Magpies, 
and  I can  imagine  that  conspecifics  looking  on  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
approached  quite  closely.  Magpies  fight  for  a number  of  reasons,  but  the  most 
likely  is  over  territory  ownership.  Some  pairs  defend  territories  throughout  the 
year,  so  fights  can  also  occur  at  any  time  of  year.  Magpies  are  intensely 
inquisitive  about  the  activities  of  their  neighbours — that  is  precisely  why 
“ceremonial  gatherings”  occur — most  birds  are  watching  a territorial 
challenge.  They  have  good  reason  to  be  interested:  a change  in  territory 
ownership  can  trigger  a domino-like  effect  on  ownership  of  other  territories.’ 

Tree  Sparrows  feeding  on  elm  seeds  over  protracted  period 
Little  is  mentioned  in  the  literature  with  regard  to  tree  seeds  in  the  diet  of  Tree 
Sparrows  Passer  montanus.  Deckert  (1968)  wrote  that  this  species  often 
forages  in  the  tops  of  trees  for  seeds  of,  for  example,  elm  Ulmus  and  alder 
Alnus-,  and  Grim  (1975)  stated  that  it  eats  seeds  of  Wych  Elm  U.  glabra  and 
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Downy  Elm  U.  laevis  only  exceptionally,  and  takes  seeds  of  Small-leaved  Elm 
U.  minor  rather  seldom  and  mostly  only  in  small  numbers. 

Our  garden  in  south  Jutland,  Denmark,  contains  some  large  Wych  Elms.  In 
summer  1993,  these  produced  a record  seed  crop,  and  from  mid  May  until 
the  beginning  of  July  a total  of  17  Tree  Sparrows,  three  pairs  and  their  young, 
fed  on  the  seeds  in  our  pebbled  courtyard  for  six  to  eight  hours  every  day.  We 
often  observed  them  closely  enough  to  see,  even  without  binoculars,  how  they 
used  the  cutting  edges  of  their  bills  to  bite  off  the  husks  all  the  way  around, 
before  eating  the  small  seeds  inside.  During  this  period,  we  never  saw  the 
sparrows  feed  on  other  items,  nor  try  to  take  seeds  still  on  the  trees.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  animal  food  in  the  Tree  Sparrow’s  diet  is  said  to  occur 
from  May  to  July  (Deckert  1968;  Dementiev  & Gladkov  1970;  Grun  1975; 
Summers-Smith  1988),  but  arthropods  were  in  very  short  supply  in  the  area 
at  the  time  following  earlier  application  of  pesticides  on  the  surrounding  corn 
fields. 

A pair  of  Chaffinches  Fringilla  coelebs  often  joined  the  sparrows,  but  never 
remained  for  long.  We  assumed  that  they,  too,  were  eating  elm  seeds,  as  there 
was  clearly  no  other  food  in  the  courtyard  at  that  time,  but  we  were  unable  to 
verify  this. 

Johannes  Erritzoe 

Taps  Old  Rectory,  DK-6070  Christiansfeld,  Denmark 
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editorial  comment  Dr  Denis  Summers-Smith  has  commented:  ‘The 
interest  here  is  the  apparent  specialisation  on  one  source  of  food  that  in  most 
circumstances  is  not  part  of  the  normal  diet.  Although  it  is  true  that  the 
greatest  percentage  of  animal  food  is  normally  taken  by  Tree  Sparrows  from 
May  to  July,  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  an  essential  or  even  an  important 
part  of  the  diet  at  that  time  of  year,  and  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that 
shortage  of  animal  food  was  responsible  for  the  specialisation  on  elm  seeds  and 
was,  by  implication,  a result  of  intensive  pesticide  use.  A more  likely  reason  is 
the  exceptional  production  of  seeds  in  the  year  in  question.’ 


Bullfinches,  Greenfinches  and  Dandelions 

Dr  Ian  Newton  (1972,  Finches',  Brit.  Birds  86:  638-648)  described  how 
Bullfinches  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  attack  the  seed  heads  of  Dandelions  Taraxacum 
officinale.  From  observations  in  my  garden  at  Stockport,  Greater  Manchester, 
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where  these  plants  flourish  under  a rigorously  applied  regime  of  passive 
husbandry,  I can  add  a little  detail  to  Dr  Newton’s  descriptions. 

Bullfinches  visiting  my  Dandelions  will  chew  into  the  calyx  of  a closed 
flower  head  at  the  exact  position  of  the  seeds,  in  the  same  movement  severing 
the  seeds  from  the  pappae  (fluff);  at  no  time  have  I witnessed  them  attempting 
to  pull  out  seeds  by  tugging  on  the  fluff,  or  attacking  an  opened  Dandelion 
‘clock’.  Greenfinches  Carduelis  chloris,  which  I have  seen  feasting  on 
Dandelions,  appear  to  pierce  the  side  of  the  calyx  to  extract  seeds  with  greater 
precision;  again,  ‘clock’  heads  are  avoided. 

To  extract  seeds  from  those  heads  which  are  too  high  to  reach  even  by 
stretching,  Bullfinches  move  forwards  along  the  ground,  pushing  the  stem  with 
their  breast;  this  causes  the  stem  to  bend  downwards,  bringing  the  head  to  the 
ground,  where  the  bird  can  hold  it  dow’n  with  its  foot  on  the  stem.  When  faced 
with  the  same  problem,  Greenfinches  w ill  hover  and  alight  on  a Dandelion 
stem,  bending  it  under  their  weight  as  they  flutter,  and  will  then  shuffle 
sideways  along  the  grounded  stem  to  attack  the  head. 

What  I find  remarkable  in  these  finches’  behaviour  is  the  timing  of  the 
attacks  (closed  calyx,  after  flowering  and  before  the  ‘clock’),  and  the  fact  that 
the  finches  cut  into  the  calyx  directly  to  the  hidden  seeds:  both  adaptations 
designed  to  minimise  encumbrance  by  pappae. 

J.  S.  A.  Hunter 

1 6 Bollin  Walk,  Reddish  Road,  Stockport,  Cheshire  SK5  7JW 

EDITORIAL  comment  Jurgen  Nicolai,  in  1956  (Z.  lieipsychol.  13:  93-132)  and 
1970  ( Ellen ibeziehung  and  Partnerwahl  im  Leben  der  Vogel , p.  17),  described 
the  Bullfinch  as  normally  alighting  on  the  stem  of  a Dandelion,  as  described 
by  Mr  Hunter  for  the  Greenfinch,  but  he  once  watched  a male  deliberately 
bite  the  stem  at  a convenient  height  so  that  the  head  sank  to  earth.  Nicolai  did 
not,  however,  mention  Bullfinches  pushing  the  stem  with  their  breast  to  bend 
it  down. 


Use  by  birds  of  Rape  fields  in  east  Scotland 

As  Rape  Brassica  napus  is  a relatively  recent  field  crop  in  Britain,  it  is  of 
interest  to  know  how  birds  adapt  to  such  new  habitats.  Observations  in 
England  (Brit.  Birds  83:  24-26)  suggest  widespread  summer  use  of  Rape  as  a 
habitat,  but  only  by  isolated  individuals;  the  only  exceptions,  with  13  or  more 
birds  at  a time,  involved  Corn  Buntings  Miliaria  calandra  and  Reed  Warblers 
Acrocephalus  scirpaceus. 

Our  notes  for  Scotland  for  the  years  1 989-97,  summarised  below,  are  from 
the  counties  of  Angus,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Ross.  All  Rape  fields 
examined  had  no  trees,  bushes,  ditches  or  streams  that  might  influence  the 
occurrence  of  birds.  The  following  species  were  recorded  in  Rape  during  the 
breeding  season: 

SKY  lark  Alauda  arvensis  Common  breeder,  up  to  200  m from  the  edge; 
many  reared  two  broods. 

meadow  pipit  Anthus  pratensis  Some  nesting;  several  reared  two  broods. 
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SEDGE  warbler  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus  One  singer  per  400  m of  edge  at 
some  fields,  and  up  to  three  per  400  m at  one  (fewer  than  in  good  riverside 
habitat);  not  seen  in  Rape  fields  on  steep  slopes  and  hilltops;  many  reared  first 
broods  in  Rape,  and  several  reared  seconds. 

COMMON  whitethroat  Sylvia  communis  Five  singing  from  telephone  wires 
above  Rape;  one  pair  reared  a brood. 

blackbird  Turdns  merula  One  sang  for  a few  weeks  from  Rape. 
whinchat  Saxicola  mbetra  Three  pairs  reared  young  in  Rape  fields. 
chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs  Two  sang  for  a few  weeks  from  Rape. 

REED  bunting  Embenza  schoeniclus  Common  breeder,  even  in  big  fields  up  to 
400  m from  the  edge;  sang  from  Rape  tops. 

CORN  bunting  Miliaria  calandra  Common  breeder,  most  in  outer  30  m,  but 
a few  up  to  250  m from  the  edge;  often  sang  from  Rape  tops;  many  first 
broods  in  Rape,  and  some  seconds. 

All  species  except  Sky  Lark  and  the  two  buntings  were  at  or  within  5 m of 
the  edge,  and  most  singing  Sedge  Warblers  were  out  of  sight,  but  almost  at 
the  edge.  Reed  and  Com  Buntings  and  Sedge  Warblers  bred  in  Rape  in  all 
five  counties,  but  the  other  species  were  seen  only  in  lower  Kincardine  and 
lower  Angus,  where  this  crop  has  been  abundant  for  more  years. 

Autumn-sown  Rape  provides  early  cover  in  spring,  as  it  grows  tall  sooner 
than  other  crops  (up  to  55  cm  by  21st  March,  85  cm  by  17th  April  and  1.8  m 
by  early  May).  Spring-sown  Rape  gives  little  cover  until  mid  June,  but  was 
useci  for  some  first  and  many  second  nests  by  Reed  Buntings,  Sky7  Larks  and 
Meadow  Pipits.  Flowering  Rape  attracted  abundant  St  Mark’s  flies 
(Bibionidae),  and  many  Barn  Swallows  Hinmdo  mstica , House  Martins 
Delichon  urbica  and  Common  Swifts  Apus  apus  fed  on  these  above  the  flower 
tops.  In  August  and  early  September,  spring-sown  Rape  that  was  still  green 
held  a few  passing  Common  Whitethroats,  Sedge  Warblers,  Willow  Warblers 
Phylloscopus  trochilus  and  Northern  Wheatears  Oenanthe  oenanthe  for  some 
days. 

After  midsummer,  many  species  fed  on  unharvested  Rape  seeds,  including 
flocks  of  Wood  Pigeons  Columba  palumbus,  Rooks  Corvus  frugilegus.  Jackdaws 
C.  monedula  and  Common  Starlings  Stumus  vulgaris , as  well  as  finches, 
sparrows  and  buntings  with  fledglings  and  in  flocks.  From  August  to  April- 
May,  all  these  fed  often  on  Rape  seeds  in  cut  fields,  especially  where  cut 
swathes  lay  unharvested,  as  well  as  on  seeds  spilt  on  roads.  Corn  Buntings, 
Yellowhammers  Embenza  dtrinella  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Bramblings  Fringilla 
montifringilla  were  frequent  in  Rape  stubble,  and  Linnets  Carduelis  cannabina, 
Goldfinches  C.  carduelis , Greenfinches  C.  chloris  and  Chaffinches  very 
frequent.  In  one  case  in  1993/94,  1.5  ha  of  uncut  spring  Rape  beside  a 
broadleaved  wood  attracted  about  800  of  the  last  four  species  from  October 
to  early  May. 

Adam  Watson  and  Robert  Rae 

do  Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology,  Hill  of  Brathens,  Glassel,  Banchory, 
Kincardineshire  AB31  4BY 
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Dippers’  Twitch 

‘News  and  comment’  (Brit.  Birds  90:  581)  revealed  birders’  troubles  with 
Back-packers’  Syndrome.  The  cause — being  overloaded  with  technical 
equipment — is  peculiar  to  our  hobby  and  is,  therefore,  a new  condition. 

If  we  are  to  be  welcomed  into  the  group  of  physical  ailments  such  as 
Guitarists’  Nipple,  Cellists’  Scrotum  and  Hang-gliders’  Bottom — all  genuine 
medical  syndromes — we  need  to  find  a suitable  name  for  the  condition. 

I first  thought  of  Numbskulls’  Neuralgia,  but  it  does  not  affect  only 
twitchers  (sorry!).  Birdline  Blues  does  not  seem  descriptive  enough,  and 
Twitchers’  Tingles  seems  a bit  twee.  Dippers’  Intermittent  Paralysis  Syndrome 
provides  a nice  acronym:  having  the  DIPS  is  a good  parallel  with  divers  having 
the  bends. 

The  syndrome,  is,  however,  basically  about  losing.  If  you  cannot  carry  your 
tripod,  telescope,  camera  and  telephotos,  recording  equipment,  pager,  CB 
radio,  lunch,  whisky  and  waterproofs  without  getting  ill,  you  are  going  to  miss 
out.  How  about  Dippers’  Twitch? 

Alan  Prowse 

46  Badingham  Drive,  Leatherhead,  Surrey  KT22  9HA 


The  Cirl  Bunting  in  Britain 

Dr  Andy  Evans’  paper  ‘Cirl  Buntings  in  Britain’  (Brit.  Birds  90:  267-282)  raises 
once  more  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  species  in  Britain.  I remain 
uneasy  about  the  notion  that  the  Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus  colonised  the 
‘English  Riviera’  only  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  I noted  in 
1983  (Brit.  Birds  76:  461-462).  It  is  not  impossible,  of  course,  with  the  recent 
spread  of  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  decaocto,  Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti  and 
Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  as  recent  comparable  examples.  It  is  dangerous  to 
assume,  however,  that  such  a colonisation  affected  the  Cirl  Bunting  and  tins 
should  not  become  a part  of  bird-lore  without  further  evidence  to  support  it.  In 
quoting  from  Yarrell’s  4th  edition  of  his  A History  of  British  Birds  (1874),  Evans 
presented  a picture  of  too  gradual  a spread  of  the  species  in  Britain.  Yarrell’s 
2nd  edition  (1843)  already  gave  records  ‘near  Doncaster  in  1837’  and  about  this 
time  from  York  and  Edinburgh. 

That  the  Cirl  colonised  Britain  not  long  before  Montagu’s  discovery  of  it  in 
1800  near  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  seems  to  rest  on  the  facts  that  Latham  (General 
Synopsis  of  Birds,  vol.  2,  1783)  said  that  the  species  was  found  only  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  and  that  the  Revd  Gilbert  White  did  not 
mention  it  in  Tire  Natural  History  of  Selbome  (1788).  Such  negative  evidence  is 
not  sufficient  to  rule  out  an  alternative  explanation.  Alfred  Newton  (A  Dictionary 
of  Birds , 1 893-96)  wrote  that  John  Latham  ‘did  not  possess  the  inborn  faculty 
for  picking  out  the  characters  wherein  one  species  differs  from  another’.  Nor 
should  one  expect  Gilbert  White  to  have  been  familiar  with  all  species  that  may 
have  existed  in  remote  parts  of  southern  Britain  if  not  in  his  immediate  area. 
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Newton  was,  perhaps,  too  severe  on  Latham,  given  the  state  of 
ornithological  knowledge  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  the  ambitious 
concept  of  his  mammoth  work.  It  was  Latham,  after  all,  who  added  the 
Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata  to  the  British  List  in  1773.  Other  records  soon 
appeared;  Montagu  recorded  it  in  Constantine,  Cornwall,  in  September  1796. 
Should  one  conclude  from  this  that  the  Dartford  Warbler  also  first  colonised 
Britain  not  long  before  1773  and  quickly  expanded  its  range?  The  Black 
Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros  was  added  to  the  British  List  in  1829  by  John 
Gould,  but  passage  migrants  and  wintering  birds  had  reached  Britain  before 
that.  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  Truro,  by  Jonathan 
Couch  of  Polperro,  show  that  they  did.  Descriptions  in  his  ‘Journals  of  Natural 
History’  indicate  that  specimens  were  taken  to  him  in  December  1822  and  on 
19th  November  1824. 

What  Montagu  said  of  the  Cirl,  he  might  equally  have  said  of  the  Dartford 
Warbler:  ‘It  is  remarkable  that  so  common  a bird  as  the  Cirl-Bunting  seems  to 
be  in  the  West  of  England,  should  have  so  long  escaped  the  notice  of  British 
naturalists;  but  in  all  probability  this  has  been  occasioned  by  their  locality.’  It  is 
surely  no  coincidence  that  the  Large  Blue  butterfly  Maculinea  avion  was 
discovered  in  Cornwall,  ‘in  unfrequented  places’  south  of  Bude,  only  as  recently 
as  July  1891;  this  area  became  a Mecca  for  butterfly-collectors  only  with  the 
opening  of  the  railway  to  Camelford  in  1893  and  to  Bude  in  1898. 

The  dearth  of  records  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  merely  highlights  the 
scarcity  of  naturalists,  the  sheer  remoteness  of  many  rural  areas  so  easily 
accessible  today,  only  the  naked  eye  and  the  gun  for  identification,  and  books 
of  questionable  accuracy  affordable  only  by  the  few.  You  see  only  what  you 
look  for.  Once  Montagu  had  identified  the  Cirl  Bunting  as  British,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  others  were  soon  more  widely  found  by  ‘the  few’?  Who  is  to  say 
that  Gilbert  White  and  his  contemporaries  did  not  simply  assume  that  the  call 
of  the  Cirl  was  just  a variant  call  of  the  Yellowhammer  E.  citrinella,  with  which 
Montagu  had  seen  it  associate?  Only  intensive  observations  by  Gilbert  White 
gave  him  ‘no  doubt  but  there  are  three  species  of  willow-wrens’  (letter,  18th 
April  1768):  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  colly bita,  Willow  Warbler  P.  trochilus  and 
Wood  Warbler  P.  sibilatrix.  Others  failed  to  do  so  years  later;  William  Marwick 
in  the  1802  edition  of  White’s  Selbome  wrote  ‘I  have  used  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  discover  his  three  birds,  but  hitherto  without  success.’  White 
does  not  appear  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  buntings.  All  six 
references  in  his  ‘Journals’  are  to  the  Corn  Bunting  Miliaria  calandra , rare  in 
his  parish,  while  in  his  Selbome  he  says  little  about  Yellowhammers  other  than 
that  they  breed  ‘very  late’  and  consequently  ‘protract  their  song’,  an 
observation  which  applies  equally  to  the  Cirl  Bunting. 

The  Cirl  Bunting  is  not  a noted  British  migrant;  records  only  ‘may  suggest 
that  there  are  occasional  immigrants’,  as  Evans  pointed  out  (p.  268).  Couch, 
in  his  manuscript  ‘Cornish  Birds’  (1829),  described  the  Cirl  as  ‘common,  & 
not  migrant’.  I suggest  that  the  Cirl  Bunting  had  been  in  Britain  for  a long  if 
unspecified  time,  and  that,  like  the  Dartford  Warbler,  its  distribution 
fluctuated  with  climatic  change.  The  eighteenth  century  was  not  the  best  time 
for  a bird  most  at  home  in  the  Mediterranean  hinterland  to  colonise  Britain 
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for  the  first  time.  Gordon  Manley  ( Climate  and  the  British  Scene,  1952,  p.  24) 
noted  severe  winter  months  during  1740-48,  1760-68,  1776-89,  1795-1803, 
1808-20,  1826-30  and  so  on,  with  (p.  246)  wetter  years  in  the  1760s  and  early 
1770s,  and  cold  summers  in  1782,  1784  and  1799.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Cirl  Bunting’s  range  contracted  to  the  ‘English  Riviera’  long  before  1800,  just 
as  it  has  done  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  for  different  reasons? 
Montagu  himself  described  the  winter  of  1 800  in  Devon  as  ‘severe’,  which  ‘did 
not  force  them  to  seek  a warmer  climate,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  continued 
gregarious  with  other  small  birds,  searching  their  food  amongst  the  ploughed 
lands.’  This,  to  my  mind,  has  the  hallmark  of  a long-established  resident  which 
managed  to  maintain  a small  foothold  in  Britain,  to  attain  its  maximum  extent 
only  in  the  climatic  amelioration  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  aided  by  more  intensive  farming  (organic,  of  course)  to  feed 
Britain’s  expanding  population,  which  at  the  same  time  left  the  Cirl  with 
plenty  of  winter  stubble  in  which  to  forage  in  winter. 

The  truth  may  never  be  known,  but  the  alternative  to  a late-eighteenth- 
century  colonisation  deserves  a hearing. 

R.  D.  Penhallurick 

10  Treseder’s  Gardens,  Truro,  Cornwall  TRl  1TR 

editorial  COMMENT  Dr  A.  D.  Evans  has  replied  as  follows:  ‘Roger 
Penhallurick  is  quite  right  to  suggest  that  the  lack  of  records  of  Cirl  Buntings 
in  Britain  prior  to  1800  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  species  colonised 
the  country  only  about  that  time;  indeed,  his  hypothesis  (that  Cirl  Buntings 
were  a long-established  resident  whose  fortunes  had  fluctuated  with  long-term 
weather  patterns)  is  plausible.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unlikely  ever  to  be  able 
to  discriminate  between  the  two  alternatives.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  population  did  undergo  a spectacular  expansion  in  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries,  and  an  equally  spectacular  decline  from  the  1 960s. 

‘The  importance  of  the  RSPB  project  (which  took  place  before  the  declines 
in  many  common  farmland  birds  had  been  realised)  lies  in  the  identification 
of  the  reasons  for  the  population  collapse.  This  was  almost  certainly  caused 
by  changes  in  farming  practice  which  reduced  the  availability'  of  food  to  both 
breeding  and  wintering  Cirl  Buntings,  thereby  reducing  both  adult  survival 
and  productivity.  This  finding  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
decline  was  due  to  climate  change  (although  the  reduction  in  winter  food 
availability  may  have  rendered  the  birds  far  more  vulnerable  to  extreme 
weather,  especially  prolonged  snow  cover). 

‘Penhallurick  draws  a comparison  between  Cirl  Buntings  and  Dartford 
Warblers;  the  latter  were  reduced  almost  to  extinction  by  die  winter  of 
1961/62.  Happily,  diey  have  recovered  fairly  rapidly  to  1,600-1,900  pairs  in 
1994  (Brit.  Birds  90:  1-22).  Cirl  Buntings  showed  no  such  recovery  until  die 
appearance  of  set-aside  in  1988  and  the  introduction  of  farm-management 
agreements  under  die  Countryside  Stewardship  Scheme  in  the  1 990s. 

‘Whatever  the  origins  of  the  species  in  Britain,  it  is  clear  tiiat  its  future  is 
dependent  upon  measures  being  taken  to  mitigate  the  huge  changes  in  land 
use  that  have  occurred  as  a result  of  agricultural  intensification.’ 


Redhead  in  Nottinghamshire: 
new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 


M.  C.  Dennis 

abstract  A male  Redhead  Aythya  americana  with  Common 
Pochards  A.  ferina  at  Bleasby,  Nottinghamshire,  during  8th- 
27th  March  1997  was  the  first  record  of  this  North  American 
duck  in  Britain  & Ireland. 

A chance  conversation  with  Simon  Roberts  on  Friday  8th  March  1997  resulted 
in  my  searching  a former  gravel-pit  at  Bleasby,  Nottinghamshire,  for 
(reported)  Bearded  Tits  Panunis  biarmicus. 

I arrived  at  around  15.45  GMT  and  set  off  to  seek  the  area  most  likely  to  hold 
Bearded  Tits,  walking  the  40-ha  complex  anti-clockwise.  As  the  footpath  skirted 
the  first  small  (3-4  ha)  pool  on  tire  circuit,  Common  Pochards  Aythya  ferina 
began  to  emerge  from  their  feeding  area  under  the  overhanging  vegetation.  As 
they  swam  away,  I casually  raised  my  binoculars  and  immediately  saw  a larger, 
slightly  darker  but  otherwise  Common  Pochard-like  bird  which  I identified  as  a 
drake  Redhead  A.  americana.  I am  very  familiar  with  Common  Pochard,  as  my 
job  as  Senior  Warden  at  Colwick  Country  Park  brings  me  into  contact  with  the 
species  throughout  the  winter,  so  I knew  that  the  darker  individual  was 
something  different;  I have  seen  public  collections  which  held  both  Canvasback 
A.  valisineria  and  Redhead,  so  I knew  which  features  to  look  for. 

I quickly  returned  to  the  car  with  mixed  emotions:  completely  sure  of  my 
identification,  but  obviously  dubious  of  the  bird’s  origins.  I settled  down  to  take 
notes  and  was  able  to  view  the  bird  through  1 0 X 42  binoculars  at  a range  of 
about  100  m.  I then  compiled  as  thorough  a description  as  I could,  using 
Common  Pochard  for  direct  comparison.  After  ten  minutes  or  so,  I telephoned 
other  local  observers,  but  was  able  to  contact  only  two:  John  Hopper,  the 
County  Recorder,  and  Bernie  Ellis,  who  arrived  after  what  seemed  to  me  an 
interminable  wait.  We  then  all  enjoyed  good  views  as  the  Redhead  fed,  preened 
and  courted  a female  Common  Pochard  within  the  small  flock.  During  this 
period  of  observation,  both  legs  were  noted  to  be  without  rings,  and  full  perfect 
wings  were  seen;  further  notes  were  then  taken. 
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Description  (from  notes  taken  on  8th  & 9th  March) 

Obviously  bigger  and  sitting  higher  in  the  water  than  Common  Pochard.  All 
subsequent  comments  relate  to  a direct  comparison  with  Common  Pocharci. 

Same  basic  plumage  and  coloration.  Bill  longish,  with  fine  black  line  at  base 
(not  easy  to  see).  Lower  mandible  straight,  blackish  underside.  Upper 
mandible  decurved  to  half  way,  but  not  so  much  as  on  Common  Pochard, 
more  proportioned.  A white  band  on  bill  was  cut  square  and  not  angled,  less 
clear-cut  towards  the  ‘face’  and  grading  into  the  general  blue/grey  colour  of 
the  bill;  black  ‘dipped  in  ink’  tip  and  nail;  slight  hook  at  tip.  Nostrils  large, 
blackish  inside.  Leg  colour  not  properly  noted;  no  rings  on  legs.  Eye  colour 
yellow/orange,  but  more  yellowy;  pupil  black. 

Head  shape  recalled  that  of  Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  rufina , especially  in 
silhouette,  having  steep  forehead  and  full-looking  back  of  head,  quite  different 
from  that  of  Common  Pochard.  Breast  black,  fuller  than  that  of  Common 
Pochard,  and  seemingly  ending  squarer  on  sides,  not  curved  as  on  Common 
Pochard.  Belly  whitish.  Tail  greyish.  Rump  and  undertail  blackish,  which 
seemed  to  be  slightly  more  extensive  than  on  Common  Pochard,  also  slightly 
different  shape.  Mande  vermiculated  darker  grey.  Flanks  warmer  than  the 
steely  cold  grey  of  Common  Pochard.  Wing  colour  and  pattern  not  clearly 
seen,  but  had  a full,  perfect  set  of  wings. 

Behaviour  identical  to  that  of  Common  Pochard.  When  die  birds  first 
moved  out  from  die  bank,  it  swam  away  in  typical  Common  Pochard  manner: 
unhurried,  but  purposeful.  It  fed  with  diem  in  a similar  manner,  making  short 
dives  and  coming  up  widi  a bill  full  of  weed.  Call  ‘weeooo’,  similar  to  diat  of 
Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope,  but  less  whisdy. 

Unfortunately,  die  initial  site  was  private  and  die  local  Parish  Council 
Chairperson  tiatiy  refused  en-bloc  access,  agreeing  only  to  ‘local’  viewing.  Next 
morning,  about  20  ‘locals’  were  on  site  at  dawn.  Fortunately,  die  bird  was 
flushed  by  a dog-walker  and  flew  to  die  nearby  Gibsmere  pool,  which  allowed 
public  viewing.  News  was  broadcast  via  our  own  Nottinghamshire  Birdnews 
service  and  the  national  lines,  and  Bleasby  braced  itself  for  die  invasion. 

I was  away  for  die  weekend,  but  I understand  that  local  parking  evolved, 
and  Bleasby  traders  had  an  excellent  day.  I was  also  away  when  die  bird 
slipped  away  with  the  wintering  Common  Pochards,  right  on  cue,  being  last 
seen  on  27th  March.  During  its  20-day  stay,  it  provided  numerous  photo 
opportunities  (Brit.  Birds  90:  plate  164;  91:  plates  37-40). 

The  debate  which  ensued  naturally  centted  on  the  bird’s  origins.  All  I can 
say  is  tiiat  ducks  are  amongst  the  most  mobile  of  species  and,  if  die  species 
migrates  any  distance,  it  is  a possible  addition  to  any  list. 

M.  C.  Dennis,  4 Douglas  Crescent,  Carlton,  Nottingham  NG4  IAN 

editorial,  COMMENT  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw,  Chairman  of  die  BBRC,  has 
commented:  ‘The  identification  of  tiiis  bird  was  not  a problem  and  was 
accepted  on  first  circulation.  This  was  not  particularly  surprising,  as  male 
Redhead  is  an  obvious  species,  we  had  an  excellent  description  and 
photographs,  and  it  was  seen  by  many  observers  including  several  members 
of  die  Committee. 


A.T  37-40.  Male  Redhead  Aythya  americana,  Nottinghamshire,  March  1996  (above,  M. 
McDonnell ; below,  Iain  H.  Leach ) 
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‘Male  Redheads  are  similar  to  Common  Pochards,  but  are  slightly  larger, 
with  a very  steep  forehead  and  more  rounded  crown  reminiscent  of  a Red- 
crested  Pochard.  They  have  an  all-blue  bill  with  a thick  black  tip,  and  yellow 
eyes,  and  are  noticeably  darker  on  the  back  than  Common  Pochards,  which 
have  a black  tip  and  base  to  the  bill  with  a broad  blue-grey  band  between  and 
red  or  red-orange  eyes.  Females  are  rather  more  difficult  to  identify  and  could 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  female  Ring-necked  Ducks  A.  collaris.  Compared  with 
Common  Pochards,  they  are  slightly  larger,  have  a characteristic  rounded  head 
shape,  are  usually  darker  and  more  uniform,  and  have  less-extensive  but  more 
obviously  contrasting  pale  areas  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The  facial  pattern  is 
quite  distinct  and  reminiscent  of  female  Ring-necked  Duck,  with  a very  dark 
crown,  a pale  eye-ring  extending  backwards  a short  way  as  an  eye-stripe,  and 
a large  pale  area  at  the  base  of  the  bill  separated  from  the  eye-ring  by  a dark 
vertical  bar  joining  the  cap  to  a dark  patch  below  the  eye.  The  rest  of  the  cheeks 
are  paler  than  the  cap,  but  darker  than  the  pale  areas.  Female  Redhead  is, 
however,  distinctly  larger  and  lacks  the  characteristic  peak  at  the  back  of  the 
head  so  characteristic  of  Ring-necked  Duck.  In  addition,  its  bill  is  usually  either 
all-black  or  blue  with  a black  tip  (sometimes  with  a slightly  paler  area  just 
proximal  to  the  black)  and  it  does  not  show  the  white  subterminal  band 
separating  the  black  tip  from  the  blue  base  of  tire  bill  as  on  Ring-necked  Duck. 

‘Male  hybrid  Common  Pochard  X Tufted  Duck  can  closely  resemble 
Redhead,  as  discussed  by  Vinicombe  (in  Harris  et  al.  1989)  and  Kemp 
(1991).  Hybrids  often  have  orange  eyes,  a different  head-shape  from  Pochard 
and  darker  upperparts.  The  lower  flanks,  however,  are  paler  and  can  show  a 
distinct  demarcation  line  in  a similar  pattern  to  that  of  Tufted  Duck,  and  there 
is  also  a whitish  wing-bar.  In  addition,  hybrids  usually  have  a darker-based  bill 
with  black  tip  and  an  irregular  pale  subterminal  band,  lacking  the  clarity  and 
contrast  of  the  pure  blue-grey  bill,  white  subterminal  band  and  “ink-dipped” 
tip  of  male  Redhead. 

‘There  is  now  a well-established  pattern  of  Nearctic  duck  records  in  late 
winter/early  spring  and  this  record  fits  in  well  with  that.  The  bird  was  also  found 
in  the  middle  of  a spell  when  numerous  other  Nearctic  birds  were  reported,  with 
American  Coot  Fulica  americana , Cedar  Waxwing  Bombycilla  cedromm , several 
Lesser  Scaups  A.  affinis  and  over  20  Common  Teals  Anas  crecca  of  the  “green- 
winged” race  carolinensis.  The  predilection  of  rare  North  American  ducks  for 
turning  up  in  the  middle  of  England  is  fascinating,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  at  least  some  and  perhaps  all  of  them  are  genuinely  wild  birds. 

‘It  is  also  interesting  to  speculate  on  why  it  is  that  the  first  few  individuals 
of  any  Nearctic  duck  species  occurring  here  are  males.  This  pattern  has 
certainly  established  itself  for  Ring-necked  Duck  and  Lesser  Scaup,  and  both 
Redhead  and  Canvasback  may  well  be  following  suit.  Similar  patterns  have 
been  observed  in  the  Atlantic  states  of  the  USA  (Paul  Lehman  in  litt.)  and 
Newfoundland  (Bruce  Mactavish  in  litt.).  Is  it  just  that  males  are  more  easy 
to  identify,  or  are  they  more  frequent  in  the  early  stages  of  vagrancy?  There 
is  some  suggestion  (Keith  Vinicombe  verbally)  that  “trail-blazing”  male  ducks 
predate  expansion  of  range  so  that  the  first  few  individuals  of  any  new  species 
are  likely  to  be  males.  As  the  species  becomes  more  set  in  its  new  vagrancy 
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pattern,  females  begin  to  occur.  The  other  possibility  is  that  people  do  not  start 
looking  for  females  until  a few  males  have  occurred  and  allow  the  species  to 
break  through  the  credibility  barrier”.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  it  is  likely  that 
the  records  of  Nearctic  Ay  thy  a ducks  in  the  last  20  years  reflect  a genuine 
change  of  status  rather  than  their  having  been  overlooked  previously.’ 

Professor  David  F.  Parkin,  Chairman  of  the  BOURC,  has  commented: 
Once  the  possibility  of  a hybrid  had  been  eliminated,  there  was  no  dispute 
over  the  identification  of  this  bird,  and  (as  so  often  has  been  the  case  recently) 
the  major  question  was  the  bird’s  origin:  a wild  vagrant  or  an  escape  from 
captivity?  My  own  first  rare  duck  was  a male  Red-crested  Pochard  on  the 
River  Wear  when  I was  an  undergraduate  at  Durham  University,  back  in  the 
1960s.  It  took  bread  from  my  hand,  and  I have  been  sceptical  about  wildfowl 
ever  since. 

I here  are  huge  numbers  of  wildfowl  in  captivity  in  western  Europe,  and 
Redheads  are  rather  cheap,  suggesting  a combination  of  easy  availability  with 
lack  of  desirability.  The  British  captive  populations  are  difficult  to  survey: 
many  keepers  are  very  reluctant  to  report  the  numbers  in  their  collections.  The 
captive-breeding  register  for  1991-94  showed,  however,  that  Redhead  (72)  is 
about  as  common  as  Lesser  Scaup  (94),  but  much  less  abundant  than 
Canvasback  (158).  The  totals  given  in  parentheses  are  of  value  only  as 
comparable  figures,  since  so  few  collections  are  included.  A relatively  recent 
survey  from  the  Netherlands  (van  der  Laar  et  al.  1994)  reported  on  the 
number  of  birds  held  by  members  of  the  avicultural  organisation  Aviornis’. 
About  one-third  of  their  members  responded  to  a survey  in  1991,  and  (among 
many  others)  possessed  2,379  Hooded  Mergansers  Lophodytes  cucullatus, 
1,553  Baikal  Teals  Anas  formosa,  and  615  White-headed  Oxyura  leucocephala , 
1,697  Marbled  Marmaronetta  angustirostris  and  2,126  Ferruginous  Ducks 
Aythya  nyroca.  Unfortunately,  Redhead  and  Canvasback  were  not  included  in 
the  survey.  Since  1995,  Dutch  law  requires  that  most  species  of  captive 
wildfowl  should  be  ringed,  and  many  are  pinioned.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
case  elsewhere  in  Europe,  where  captive  wildfowl  are  fully  winged  and 
unringed,  and  known  to  escape.  So,  there  is  a problem  with  vagrant  wildfowl, 
and  every  record  has  to  be  looked  at  carefully. 

‘Recent  reports  and  records  show  that  the  occurrence  patterns  of  North 
American  ducks  are  complicated.  Some  cross  the  Atlantic  in  autumn  in 
fast-moving  depressions,  and  arrive  in  Britain  like  waders  and  passerines. 
They  are  predominantly  (but  by  no  means  exclusively)  in  west-facing  areas 
such  as  southwest  England  and  Ireland.  A second  group  includes  birds  that 
arrive  in  Britain  during  the  winter,  perhaps  as  refugees  from  hard  weather. 
Their  patterns  of  occurrence  are  similar  to  those  of  the  autumn  arrivals. 

‘The  Redhead,  however,  arrived  in  spring,  and  a clear  pattern  at  this  season 
is  now  beginning  to  emerge.  This  does  not  involve  just  ducks:  American  Coot 
and  Pied-billed  Grebes  Podilymbus  podiceps  have  both  been  recorded  at  this 
time  of  year;  these  are  almost  unknown  in  collections,  and  are  surely  genuine 
wild  birds.  Keith  Vinicombe  pointed  out  (in  litt .)  that,  in  January  1997,  the 
American  Steve  Fossett  attempted  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  a hot-air 
balloon.  He  left  St  Louis  in  Missouri  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  two  days, 
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Dennis:  Redhead:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 


arriving  in  southern  Iberia/Morocco.  Admittedly,  Fossett  used  the  jet-streams 
to  aid  his  passage,  but  if  he  could  cross  so  fast  with  no  power,  how  long  would 
it  take  a duck?  Many  of  the  species  that  are  found  in  Britain  in  spring  typically 
spend  the  winter  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas 
south  to  Georgia  and  even  Florida — which  is  at  a similar  latitude  to  Morocco. 
Any  bird  that  flies  out  to  sea  in  an  easterly  direction  from  this  area  to  avoid 
the  cold  will  arrive  in  northwest  Africa  or  Iberia.  Six  Ring-necked  Ducks  were 
reported  from  Tenerife  in  1996/97;  the  previous  year,  there  were  three 
Ring-necked  Ducks  and  two  Lesser  Scaups — together!  Snowy  Egret  Egretta 
thula , Great  Blue  Heron  Ardea  herodias  and  Tricolored  Heron  Hydranassa 
tricolor,  Semipalmated  Plover  Charadrius  semipalmatus,  Ring-billed  Gull  Lams 
delawarensis  and  Bonaparte’s  Gull  L.  Philadelphia  have  all  been  recorded  from 
this  area  in  recent  winters,  and  there  is  a ringing  recovery  of  an  American 
Ring-necked  Duck  from  Spain. 

‘Clearly,  there  is  a pattern  for  American  ducks  to  arrive  in  northwest  Africa 
and  Iberia  in  mid-winter.  In  spring,  some  of  these  birds  may  return  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  others  will  respond  to  the  increasing  photoperiod  by  beginning 
to  migrate  northwards.  Some  will  join  up  with  similar  species,  such  as 
Common  Pochards  and  Tufted  Ducks  Aythya  fuligula — species  that  move 
through  Britain  towards  breeding  areas  in  Scandinavia  and  west  Russia, 
favouring  the  eastern  side  of  the  country.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  known 
spring  migration  routes,  such  as  the  Severn  and  Trent  Valleys,  and  major 
staging  lakes,  such  as  Abberton  and  Chew  Valley  Reservoirs,  should  provide 
spring  records  of  these  vagrant  species. 

‘Good  rainfall  in  the  prairies  and  a decade  of  duck  conservation  in  North 
America  resulted  in  record  populations  of  Redhead  (and  Canvasback)  in 
1995.  BOURC  members  commented  that  it  is  surely  not  entirely  coincidental 
that,  within  a year  of  these  extreme  numbers,  both  species  had  been  reported 
in  Britain. 

‘In  summary,  the  bird  was  unringed  and  its  behaviour  was  compatible  with 
that  of  a wild  bird.  It  is  not  especially  common  in  captivity  in  western  Europe. 
It  occurred  at  a time  of  record  population  levels  in  North  America.  Its  date 
and  location  are  consistent  with  mid-winter  vagrancy  at  lower  latitudes 
followed  by  northward  migration  alongside  a common  European  species.  The 
record  was  accepted  after  a single  circulation,  and  Redhead  was  admitted  to 
Category  A of  the  British  List  (Ibis,  in  press).’ 

Since  this  occurrence,  a record  of  another  (or  possibly  the  same)  adult  male, 
at  Rutland  Water,  Leicestershire,  during  4th-24th  February  1997,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  BBRC  (Brit.  Birds  91:  76). 
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OBITUARY 


Colin  Tubbs  (1937-1997) 


A 41.  Colin  Tubbs  at  Denny  Wood,  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  April  1986  ( Jenni  Tubbs ) 

With  Colin  Tubbs’  death  from  cancer  on  17th  October  1997,  the  wildlife 
conservation  movement  and  ornithology  have  lost  one  of  their  most  effective 
campaigners.  Born  in  Portsmouth,  Colin  left  Portsmouth  Grammar  School 
aged  16,  taking  a number  of  short-term  jobs,  including  two  years  as  a forest 
worker  on  a Hampshire  estate,  followed  by  National  Service  in  the  Dorset 
Regiment  (1955-57).  Joining  The  Nature  Conservancy  in  1960  as  New 
Forest  summer  warden,  he  continued  with  the  Conservancy  and  its  successors, 
subsequently  becoming  senior  Hampshire  and  Isle  of  Wight  officer  based  in 
Lyndhurst,  until  his  early  retirement  in  1993. 

The  ornithological  and  conservation  seeds  had  been  sown  at  an  early  age; 
he  was  writing  about  the  birds  of  Langstone  and  Portsmouth  Harbours  at  13, 
becoming  a founder  member  of  what  became  known  as  The  Portsmouth 
Group  and  initiating  one  of  the  first  long  series  of  wildfowl  and  wader  counts 
in  the  UK — a forerunner  of  the  Wetland  Birds  Survey.  He  began  studying 
Common  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo , Red-backed  Shrikes  Lanius  collurio  and 
Dartford  Warblers  Sylvia  undata  during  camping  expeditions  to  the  New 
Forest;  the  Forest,  on  which  he  was  to  become  an  acknowledged  authority, 
was  his  first  love. 

Early  fieldwork  set  the  pattern  for  his  lifelong  ornithological  interests  in 
wildfowl — especially  Brent  Geese  Branta  bemicla — waders  and  raptors,  to 
which  many  of  his  publications  are  devoted.  Without  formal  academic 
training,  Colin’s  activities  spanned  the  amateur/professional  divide  as  if  it  was 
non-existent.  His  professional  role  was  characterised  by  his  selfless  and 
successful  advocacy,  at  numerous  public  enquiries,  on  behalf  of  Hampshire 
and  Isle  of  Wight  wildlife  sites.  Most  were  won  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
meticulous  preparation  so  that  he  knew  more  about  the  conservation  case  than 
did  the  opposition. 
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Pratt  & Wiseman:  Obituary:  Colin  Tubbs  (1937-1997) 


Colin  wrote  four  books:  The  Nezu  Forest:  an  ecological  history  (1968),  The 
Buzzard  (1974),  The  New  Forest  (1986)  and  The  Solent  (in  course  of 
publication).  Additionally,  he  produced,  occasionally  co-authored  by  his  wife 
Jenni,  at  least  86  academic  papers  and  comparable  publications,  as  well  as 
many  articles  in  popular  journals,  magazines  and  newspapers.  Birds  of 
estuaries  and  raptors  featured  in  a wide  range  of  ornithological  studies;  papers 
in  British  Birds  contained  much  of  his  Dartford  Warbler  work,  including 
national  breeding  censuses,  and  studies  of  New  Forest  buzzard  ecology. 

After  retirement,  besides  continuing  to  devote  himself  to  writing  and  despite 
ill-health,  Colin’s  horizons  expanded.  He  was  partly  insmurnental  in  setting  up 
a Europe-wide  Forum  concerned  with  pastoral  agriculture  and  nature 
conservation;  he  was  a Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  associated  limited 
company  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  saw  pastoralism  as  the  key  to  retention 
of  wildlife  sites  such  as  the  New  Forest. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Jenni,  his  family  and  his  many  friends. 
Norman  Pratt  and  Eddie  Wiseman 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 
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The  headless,  seaweed-frequenting  whcatear  Oenanthe  was  named 
as  Northern  O.  oenanthe  (79%),  Isabelline  O.  isabellina  (17%)  and 
Desert  O.  deserti  (4%).  T he  majority  choice  was  correct,  this 
Northern  Wheatcar  having  been  photographed  in  Scilly  in  October 
1982  by  Airs  M.  A.  Harding.  'The  leaders  got  it  right.  Stephen 
Foster,  David  McAdams  and  Richard  Patient  are  all  now  on  17  correct  answers, 
Dave  Hunter  on  15,  Jorgen  Munck  Pedersen  and  G.  Rotzoll  both  on  14  and 
Carlos  Gutierrez  Exposito,  Jakob  Sunesen  and  Peter  Sunesen  all  on  13.  If  die 
preening  bird  in  March  (plate  30)  does  not  sort  out  a winner  of  the  SUNBIRD 
holiday  in  Africa,  America  or  Asia,  perhaps  plate  42  (below)  will  do  so. 


A 42.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  140.  Twentieth  stage  in  ninth  ‘Marathon’. 
Identify  the  species.  Read  the  rules  (Brit.  Birds  90:  66),  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a 
postcard  to  Monthly  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to 
arrive  by  15th  May  1998. 
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Oiseaux  de  la  Reunion.  By  Nicolas  Barre, 
xVmiand  Barau  & Christian  Jouanin.  (Les 
Editions  du  Pacifique,  Paris,  1996.  208 
pages.  ISBN  2-87868-027-8.  FF145  + FF20 
p&p)  A revised,  updated  and  improved 
edition  of  a book  first  published  in  1982.  It 
provides  a historical  background  to  the 
ornithology  of  the  island,  including  accounts 
of  the  extinct  birds,  noting  that  early 
descriptions  of  the  White  Dodo  or  Solitaire 
refer  probably  to  an  extinct  ibis,  Threskiomis 
solitarius , recently  described  from  sub-fossil 
bones.  Most  of  the  book  provides  accounts  of 
the  resident  and  the  most  frequent  visiting 
birds.  The  illustrations  are  generally  accurate; 
there  are  few  errors,  the  most  glaring  being 
the  illustration  of  a ‘juvenile  Sooty  Falcon 
Falco  concolor'  which  looks  more  like  an  adult 
Eleonora’s  Falcon  F.  eleonorae.  Useful  to 
anyone  visiting  Reunion  or  any  of  the  other 
Mascarene  Islands.  Carl  G.  Jones 

Field  Guide  to  the  Dragonflies  and 
Damselflies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  Steve  Brooks.  Illustrated  by  Richard 
Lewington.  (British  Wildlife  Publishing, 
Rotherwick,  1997.  160  pages.  ISBN 

0-953-13990-5.  Paperback  £18.95) 
Recently,  many  birdwatchers  have  been 
focusing  their  binoculars  on  dragonflies 
during  quieter  midsummer  days,  and  this 
excellent  new  guide  is  sure  to  encourage 
even  more  to  do  so.  With  superb  illustrations 
by  Richard  Lewington  (which  include  lateral 
views  of  every  species  for  the  first  time,  as 
well  as  the  more  familiar  dorsal  ones),  and  a 
first-rate  text  by  Steve  Brooks,  including  very 
informative  introductory  sections,  this 
becomes  the  guide  to  keep  in  the  car  or  to 
carry  in  the  field  for  anyone  interested  in 
these  fascinating  insects.  David  Fisher 

Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Bulgaria.  By 
Petar  Iankov.  (Pensoft,  Sofia,  1996.  179 
pages;  39  line-drawings;  39  site  maps.  ISBN 
954-642-011-5.  Paperback  £10.00)  Bulgaria, 
with  its  marvellously  varied  landscape,  has  to 
be  one  of  the  most  exciting  European  coun- 
tries for  birdwatching.  Lying  on  a major 
migration  route,  one  can  view  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Red-breasted  Geese 
Branta  ruficollis  or  watch  endangered 
Dalmatian  Pelicans  Pekcanus  crispus  and  also 


see  Wallcreepers  Tichodroma  muraria  ‘easily’. 
This  essential,  BirdLife  International- 
endorsed  guide  has  all  the  information  you 
need  to  do  so.  All  key  sites  are  covered  in 
detail,  with  highly  accurate  maps  designed  to 
lead  you  straight  to  the  birds.  Nik  Borrow 

The  Hummingbirds  of  North  America. 
By  Paul  A.  Johnsgard.  (Christopher  Helm, 
London,  1997.  2nd  edn.  278  pages.  ISBN 
0-7136-3919-9.  £35.00)  This  book  covers 
47  species  occurring  in  North  America  south 
to  mid  Mexico  (only  about  15%  of  the 
World’s  species).  Aspects  of  biology  and 
plumage  are  well  covered  in  the  thorough 
text,  and  a key  with  some  line-drawings  is 
useful.  I was  disappointed  by  the  24  colour 
plates,  20  tending  towards  the  pretty,  and 
the  key  to  the  plates  is  not  user-friendly.  This 
is  probably  the  best  work  currently  available, 
but  we  must  hope  that  a definitive  account 
of  the  World’s  hummers  is  being  considered. 

David  FIolman 

North  American  Owls.  By  Paul  A. 
Johnsgard.  (Smithsonian  Institution  Press, 
Washington  DC,  1997.  2nd  edn.  295  pages. 
ISBN  1-56098-724-3.  Paperback  £19.50)  In 
many  ways,  this  is  an  excellent  book,  and  well 
worth  acquiring  as  an  addition  to  the 
bookshelves  of  any  bird-lover. 

Part  one,  on  the  comparative  biolog}'  of 
owls,  includes  evolution  and  classification  of 
the  19  species  of  North  American  owls,  their 
ecology  and  distribution,  physiology, 
behaviour  and  biology. 

A short  chapter  documents  myths  and 
legends,  of  which  there  are  probably  more 
surrounding  owls  titan  any  other  group  of 
birds.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  quite  rightly 
devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  the  19 
species,  with  excellent  distribution  maps  and 
an  abundance  of  good  sketches.  Water-colours 
by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  and  a selection  of 
photographs  complement  the  text. 

Derick  Scott 

The  Bird  Collectors.  By  Barbara  Meams 
& Richard  Meams.  (Academic  Press, 
London,  1997.  472  pages.  ISBN  0-12- 
487440-1.  £34.95)  Those  who  know  the 
Meamses’  Biographies  for  Birdwatchers  (1988) 
and  Audubon  to  Xantus  (1992)  will  eagerly 
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acquire  this  companion  volume  detailing  the 
exploits  of  an  extraordinary  assortment  of 
scientists,  soldiers,  clergymen  and  others  who 
acquired  bird  specimens  with  a wide  variety 
of  motives.  The  exploits  and  the  sheer  scale  of 
the  various  expeditions  and  collections  are 
mind  boggling.  Almost  every  page  contains 
facts  of  which  today’s  birdwatchers  are  likely 
to  be  ignorant.  Did  you  know,  for  instance, 
that  the  Millerbird  formerly  occurred  on 
Laysan  (one  of  the  Hawaiian  islands),  that  it 
was  an  Acrocephalus  warbler,  and  that  its 
extinction  (and  that  of  several  other 
endemics)  was  caused  by  the  liberation  of 
excess  numbers  of  pet  Rabbits,  Guinea-pigs 
and  Belgian  Hares? 

This  is  not  only  a useful  reference  book,  it 
is  also  a good  read.  JTRS 

Birds  for  all  Seasons:  chronicles  from  the 
Thames  Valley.  By  James  Monk. 
Illustrated  by  Robert  Gillmor.  (Pica 
Press,  Sussex,  1997.  67  pages.  ISBN 
1 -875403-64-X.  £12.95)  This  delightful 
small  book  by  one  of  our  ablest  senior 
ornithologists  arrived  too  late  to  go  into 
every  birdwatcher’s  Christmas  stocking.  It 
has  a dozen  monthly  surveys  of  bird  life 
around  the  author’s  home  at  Goring  and  a 
score  of  essays  on  individual  species, 
including  the  Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus,  the 
latest  bird  denizen  of  the  Chilterns. 

Richard  Fitter 

The  Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook  and  Diary 
1998.  Edited  by  John  E.  Pemberton. 

(Buckingham  Press,  Maids  Moreton,  1997. 
320  pages.  ISBN  0-9514965-9-X.  Paperback 
£12.50)  It  has  been  said  many  times  before: 
‘Invaluable’.  That  is  exactly  what  The 
Yearbook  is  for  the  staff  of  die  BB  Editorial 
Office.  If  there  is  a single  publication  which 
can  provide  answers  to  queries  regarding 
clubs,  societies,  reserves  and  organisations 
(both  national  and  international),  with 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers, 
The  Yearbook  has  to  be  the  one.  The 
addition  of  interesting  articles  on  a wide 
range  of  topics  and  a smattering  of  book 
reviews  gives  us  something  to  dip  into  for 
fun  during  our  lunch  break  as  well  as  to  use 
during  our  working  hours. 

Sheila  D.  Cobban 

Atlas  de  las  Aves  Nidificantes  de  la 
Provincia  de  Burgos.  By  Jacinto  Roman 
Sancho,  Fernando  Roman  Sancho,  Luis 


Miguel,  Ansola  Aristondo,  Carlos  Palma 
Barcenilla  & Rafael  Ventosa  Fernandez. 

(Circulo,  Burgos,  1996.  322  pages.  ISBN 
84-7009-485-8.  No  price  quoted)  With  over 
50  scenic  photographs  in  colour,  die  reader 
can  gain  a good  impression  of  the  bird  habi- 
tats of  this  area  of  362  10-km  squares  in  die 
region  of  Burgos  (inland,  south  of 
Santander),  Spain.  The  area  was  surveyed 
during  die  five  years  1987-91,  and  die  maps 
use  the  standard  three  sizes  of  dot  signifying 
possible,  probable  or  confinned  breeding. 
The  text  is  wholly  in  Spanish.  This  attractive 
volume  is  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  scat- 
tered line-drawings,  colour  paintings  and 
colour  photographs  of  some  of  the  typical 
birds.  JTRS 

Birds  of  Charnwood.  By  Michael 
Webster.  (Kairos  Press,  Leicester,  1997. 
196  pages.  ISBN  1-871344-12-3.  Paperback 
£9.95)  This  is  the  high-definition  (1-km- 
square)  breeding-bird  adas  of  Charnwood 
Forest  (just  south  of  Loughborough, 
Leicestershire),  carried  out  by  Ed  Derby, 
Bas  Forgham,  Peter  Gamble,  Michael 
Webster  and  Steve  Woodward.  This  survey 
was  carried  out  during  April  to  July  in 
1993-94  (with  some  infilling  in  1995), 
totalling  862  hours,  an  average  of  6 7,  hours 
in  each  of  die  132  1-km  squares.  A total  of 
92  species  was  proved  breeding,  an  average 
of  30  in  each  square.  The  bulk  of  this  book 
is  made  up  of  maps,  text  and  often  a 
line-drawing,  widi  one  page  devoted  to  each 
species.  The  texts  contain  many  personal 
observations,  quotations  from  die  literature 
and  snippets  of  poems,  as  well  as  mere  fac- 
tual comment.  To  give  a flavour  of  the  text: 
‘The  Garden  Warbler  is  the  elf  of  our  wood- 
lands, a creature  difficult  to  see,  neither 
handsome  nor  colourful,  but  with  such  a 
beguilingly  rhythmic  warbling  song  as  to 
draw  you  unwittingly  into  die  woodlands  in 
search  of  die  source  of  die  music,  a search 
which  will  often  end  fruidessly,  leaving  only 
shadows  behind.’  There  are  lots  of  points  of 
interest  in  die  text,  even  if  you  have  no  inten- 
tion of  ever  visiting  Charnwood  Forest.  Do 
you,  for  instance,  know  whose  ‘finger  marks’ 
are  said  to  have  created  the  barring  on  die 
crown  of  a Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola ? 

Additional  observers  were  involved  in 
special  night  surveys,  but  diis  is  essentially 
die  work  of  five  dedicated  birdwatchers,  and 
demonstrates  how  much  can  be  achieved  by 
a small  team.  JTRS 


MYSTERY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


▲ 43.  Mystery  photograph  212A. 


▲ 44.  Mystery  photograph  212B. 


1 'y  Mixed  flocks  of  Dalmatian  Pelicans  Pelecanus  crispus  and  White 
^ ^ Pelicans  P.  onocrotalus  do  occur,  but  the  two  are  most  often  seen 

separately,  and  a typical  view  is  of  a small  party  of  one  or  the  other  species  in 
flight  overhead.  Mystery  photograph  A,  taken  by  Tim  Loseby  in  India  in 
January  1982,  shows  a Dalmatian  Pelican,  while  mystery  photograph  B,  taken 
by  Leif  Schak-Nielsen  in  Kenya  in  June  1977,  shows  an  adult  White  Pelican. 

In  flight,  though  Dalmatian  Pelican  may  be  distinguished  from  White 
Pelican  by  its  larger  size,  this  is  readily  discernible  only  in  direct  comparison 
and,  even  then,  the  use  of  this  character  is  complicated  by  the  noticeable  size 
differences  between  the  sexes  of  both  species.  The  seemingly  untidy  plumage 
of  adult  Dalmatian  Pelican  is  slightly  greyish-white,  while  the  smaller  species 
has  almost  pure  white,  relatively  neat-looking  adult  plumage.  The  throat-sac 
of  adult  Dalmatian  Pelican  is  dull,  pale  yellow  or  greyish-yellow,  becoming 
bright  yellow,  orange  or  even  red  during  breeding,  while  that  of  adult  White 
Pelican  is  yellow,  turning  bright  yellow  or  orange  in  the  breeding  season.  The 
larger  pelican’s  legs  and  feet  are  lead-grey  throughout  the  year,  while  the 
flesh-coloured  or  pink  legs  and  feet  of  the  smaller  pelican  become  brighter  in 
spring. 

From  below,  even  at  close  range,  when  the  differences  in  size,  plumage 
tone,  throat-sac  colour  and  leg  and  foot  colour,  as  well  as  some  of  the  features 
of  the  head,  may  be  appreciated,  underwing-pattern  is  unquestionably  the 
most  useful  character  for  separating  the  adults  of  Europe’s  two  breeding 
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pelicans.  The  underwing  of  adult  Dalmatian  Pelican  is  grey,  darkest  on  the 
outermost  six  primaries  and  across  the  tips  of  the  inner  primaries  and 
secondaries  and  palest  across  the  greater  coverts  in  a long,  diffuse  central 
wing-stripe.  The  underwing  of  adult  White  Pelican  has  largely  black  primaries 
and  secondaries  and  is  otherwise  white,  giving  a clean-cut,  striking  appearance. 

The  upperwing  of  adult  Dalmatian  Pelican  is  greyish-white  with  largely  dark 
grey  primaries  and  primary  coverts  and  grey-and-white  striped  secondaries. 
The  upperwing  of  adult  White  Pelican  is  similar,  being  white  with  largely  black 
primaries  and  primary  coverts  and  black-and-white  striped  secondaries,  die 
predominantiy  black  outermost  gradually  giving  way  to  the  mainly  white 
innermost,  but,  as  with  the  underwing,  it  presents  a more  contrasting  look. 

Most  notably  when  the  two  pelicans  are  at  rest,  good  views  of  their  heads 
reveal  a number  of  differences.  In  the  breeding  season,  Dalmatian  Pelican 
develops  a curly  crest  on  its  hindcrown  and  hindneck,  a much-reduced  version 
of  which  is  retained  throughout  the  year.  This  spring  acquisition  is  quite  unlike 
the  long,  drooping  hindcrown-feathers  of  White  Pelican,  which  are  worn  only 
in  the  breeding  season.  The  larger  pelican  possesses  a broad  band  of  forehead 
feathering  which  ends  bluntly  in  a concave  line  at  the  bill,  while  the  smaller 
pelican  has  a narrow  strip  of  forehead  feathering  which  meets  the  base  of  its 
upper  mandible  in  a point.  The  off-white,  bare  facial  skin  of  Dalmatian 
Pelican  is  restricted  to  a ring  around  each  of  its  very  pale  greyish-yellow  eyes 
and  a band  of  corresponding  width  between  the  eye  and  the  bill;  the  facial  skin 
becomes  purple  during  breeding  and  the  eyes  look  pale  at  all  times.  The 
pinkish-yellow,  bare  facial  skin  of  White  Pelican  occupies  extensive, 
angular-shaped  areas  which  encompass  the  deep  red  eyes  and  are  of 
considerable  width  where  they  meet  the  bill;  the  facial  skin  turns  pink  or 
orange  in  the  breeding  season  and  the  eyes  appear  black  at  a distance 
throughout  the  year.  The  head  profile,  the  shape  of  the  forehead  feathering 
and  facial  skin  and  the  eye-colour  combine  to  give  the  two  pelicans  very 
different  facial  appearances. 

Peter  Lansdown 

197  Springzvood,  Llanedeyrn,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan  CF2  6UG 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Compiled  by  Wendy  Dickson  and  Bob  Scolt 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 

Conservation  in  the  Spanish  steppes 

A campaign  to  conserve  one  of  tire  finest  surviving  areas  of  steppe  in  Spain,  La 
Serena,  nearly  100-thousand  ha  of  pasture  and  cereal  in  the  Extremadura  region 
of  southwest  Spain,  has  been  initiated  by  ‘GRUS’,  the  local  environmental  organ- 
isation in  La  Serena,  named  after  the  area’s  most  important  wintering  species,  die 
Common  Crane  Gms  grus.  The  campaign,  supported  by  the  Spanish 
Ornithological  Society  (SEO),  has  the  aims  of  raising  public  awareness  and 
encouraging  conservation  and  research  within  La  Serena,  and  is  placing  pressure 
on  the  regional  and  national  authorities  to  declare  a nature  reserve  for  the  region. 

In  addition  to  the  wintering  cranes,  the  area  is  important  for  nesting  Great 
Otis  tarda  and  Little  Bustards  Tetrax  tetrax.  Stone-curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus, 
Pin-tailed  Pterocles  alchata  and  Black-bellied  Sandgrouse  P.  orientalis  and 
Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus.  All  these  populations  are  declining  in  the 
face  of  intensification  of  agriculture  and  loss  of  habitat  through  afforestation. 
Each  spring,  the  pastures  are  sprayed  with  an  insecticide  to  kill  locusts,  a major 
food  item  for  most  of  these  birds. 

Readers  can  help  in  two  ways.  First,  by  supporting  GRUS  with  a donation 
(or  by  joining  as  a member  for  £5):  Asociacion  por  la  Naturaleza  Extremena, 
c/  Doctor  Diaz  de  Villar,  3-06420  Castuera  (Badajoz),  Spain;  and,  secondly,  by 
writing  to  His  Excellency  the  Minister  for  the  Environment,  Urbanism  and 
Tourism  in  Extremadura  Region,  C/Cardenas,  11-06800  Merida  (Badajoz), 
Spain,  drawing  his  attention  to  the  conservation  importance  of  La  Serena  and 
asking  him  to  support  any  plans  to  declare  the  area  a Nature  Reserve. 


Farmers,  keepers  and  birds 

We  regularly  encourage  readers  to  take  a 
look  at  the  Game  Conservancy  Trust 
(GCT)  Annual  Review  in  the  belief  that 
birders  will  find  much  to  interest  them.  We 
took  this  one  stage  farther  recently,  when  we 
attended  an  Open  Day  at  the  Loddington 
Estate  where  the  GCT  runs  a research 
project  in  conjunction  with  its  partner,  the 
Allerton  Research  and  Educational  Trust. 

Now,  we  are  not  farmers,  nor  are  we 
gamekeepers,  and  as  such  we  had  little  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  those  who 
attended.  The  work  we  were  shown, 
however,  was  fascinating.  Whatever  your 
views  may  be  on  die  shooting  of  Pheasants 
Phasianus  colchicus- — and  much  of  the  work 
was  devoted  to  improving  the  farm  for  game 
species — the  results  were  clearly  impressive. 
It  is  some  while  since  we  have  walked 
around  a commercial/profitable  farm  and 


watched  flocks  of  Greenfinches  Carduelis 
chloris  and  Linnets  C.  cannabina  feeding  on 
die  ‘weed’  seeds,  whilst  Willow  Tits  Pams 
rnontanus  called  from  the  hedges  and  parties 
of  Golden  Plovers  Pluvialis  apricaria  flew 
overhead.  Brown  Hares  Lepus  capensis 
dashed  away  across  die  meadows  and  Grey 
Partridges  Perdix  perdix  called  from  die  field 
margins.  If  only  all  farms  were  like  tiiis. 

The  Allerton  Research  and  Educational 
Trust’s  stated  aims  include  balancing 
profitable  farming  with  game  conservation 
and  the  benefits  to  other  wildlife; 
researching  the  relationship  between 
farming  and  conservation;  and  educating 
farmers,  other  conservationists  and  the 
wider  public  with  the  results  of  this  research. 
Full  details  front  die  Trust  at  Loddington 
House,  Loddington,  Leicestershire  LE7  9XE. 
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BPY  1997,  1998  and  1999 

■ ^ 


A 45.  BIRD  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  YEAR  1997.  Left  to  right:  Mike  Boon  (Sponsor, 
Canon  (UK)  Ltd),  Dr  Jens  Eriksen  (Winner),  Mrs  Dorothy  Hosking  (Guest  Presenter),  David 
Norton  (Under-25  winner)  and  Bob  Glover  (3rd),  London,  July  1997  ( Peter  Wilkinson ) 


Last  year’s  was  die  final  competition  within 
the  three-year  sponsorship  deal  with  Canon 
(UK)  Ltd,  celebrated  in  grand  style  at  the 
Forte  Posthouse  Regent’s  Park  Hotel  in 
London  (plate  45). 

As  already  announced  (Brit.  Birds  91: 
66),  the  1998  competition  is  being 


supported  by  die  sponsors  of  Bird  Illustrator 
of  the  Year,  Pica  Press  and  & A.  D. 
Poyser. 

We  are  now  seeking  major  sponsorship 
for  BPY  for  1999  onwards.  Any  offers  or 
suggestions  will  be  gready  welcomed  . . . 


Hides  for  the  living 

Traditionally,  hides  have  been  named  in 
memory  of  someone,  usually  a birder,  who 
had  close  associations  witii  the  site 
concerned.  The  new  hides  at  the  RSPB 
Dungeness  reserve  are  named  after  the  living. 
For,  after  the  ‘Firth  Hide’,  in  memory  of  a 
local  naturalist  (traditional);  the  ‘Christmas 
Dell  Hide’,  named  after  its  position;  and 
‘Hide  One’  (boring!),  two  new  hides, 
‘Makepeace  Hide’  and  ‘Scott  Hide’  are 
named  after  past  wardens,  both  very  much 
alive  and  one  a joint  compiler  of  this  column. 


There  are  still  Axell  and  Pickup  to  go  if  the 
Dungeness  reserve  is  to  have  a full  set. 

On  a personal  note,  I feel  particularly 
pleased  and  honoured  that  the  ‘Scott  Hide’ 
overlooks  the  very  first  excavation  on  the 
reserve  that  I supervised,  back  in  1967. 
Visitors  who  now  watch  die  rare  migrants  or 
breeding  seabirds  may  like  to  know  diat  the 
very  first  bird  recorded  on  the  site  was  a 
Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina  that  dropped  in 
for  a drink  after  the  first  drag-line  exposed 
the  first  water.  ( BS) 


Bardsey  news 

Steven  Stansfield  has  been  appointed  as 
Warden  of  Bardsey  Bird  and  Field 
Observatory. 

The  Observatory  is  running  a ringing 
course  during  16th-23rd  May  1998. 
Anyone  interested  should  contact  Steven 
immediately,  at  BBFO,  Ynys  Enlli,  off 
Aberdaron,  via  Pwllheli,  Gwynedd,  Wales 
LL53  8DE. 


Barbour  drops  out 

We  have  just  been  informed  by  J.  Barbour 
& Sons  Ltd  that  it  can  no  longer  be  one  of 
die  ten  co-sponsors  of  Young  Ornithologists 
of  the  Year.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  die 
three  Young  Ornithologists  of  die  Year 
1998  will  (contra  Brit.  Birds  91:  73)  not 
each  be  receiving  a Barbour  jacket  as  part  of 
their  prize.  We  thank  J.  Barbour  & Sons  Ltd 
for  its  support  over  the  past  four  years. 
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Pesticides  profile  rises 

Regular  readers  of  this  column  will  know  that 
we  are  not  slow  to  keep  plugging  away  at  the 
message  regarding  pesticides  in  the  country- 
side and  the  effects  upon  birds  and  other 
wildlife.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
action  will  depend  upon  conclusive  scientific 
results,  but  those  wheels  do  seem  to  turn 
remarkably  slowly  at  times.  The  latest  contri- 
bution to  the  debate  goes  some  way  to  taking 
us  forward,  but  still  seems  remarkably  cau- 
tious in  its  conclusions.  The  report,  The 
Indirect  Effects  of  Pesticides  on  Birds , has  been 
produced  by  the  Joint  Nature  Conservation 
Committee,  edited  by  English  Nature  and  the 
RSPB.  Significant  contributions  came  from 
Oxford  University,  BirdLife  International, 
Butterfly  Conservation,  the  Institute  of 
Terrestrial  Ecology  and  Plantlife.  We  seem  to 
have  taken  a long  while  to  reach  some  of  the 
report’s  conclusions:  ‘numbers  of  seed-eating 
birds  are  higher  in  winter  on  fields  with  more 
weeds’  and  ‘there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  declines  in  bird  food  are,  in  part,  attribut- 
able to  the  effects  of  pesticides.’ 


Coming  to  our  attention  in  recent  weeks 
are  three  examples  where  chemicals  seem  to 
be  involved.  Birds  were  reported  dying  after 
feeding  in  rape  fields  that  had  been  sprayed 
with  an  insecticide;  chicks  of  Grey  Herons 
Ardea  cinerea  in  the  Trent  Valley  were 
becoming  deformed,  apparently  as  a result  of 
reduced  calcium  take-up,  maybe  the  result  of 
chemicals  in  the  food  supply;  and  recently  a 
request  from  France  to  a British  pest-control 
company  seeking  14,000  gallons  (3,080 
litres)  of  a banned  chemical  to  be  used  as  a 
bird  deterrent  in  French  orchards.  There  still 
seems  to  be  a lack  of  an  agency  or  organisa- 
tion prepared  to  investigate,  analyse  and  col- 
late the  snippets  of  information  that  keep 
coming  to  people’s  attention.  Yes,  we  need  a 
sound  scientific  base,  but  someone,  some- 
where has  to  find  it.  Copies  of  the  report  are 
available  from  JNCC  Communications, 
Monkstone  House,  City  Road,  Peterborough 
PEI  1JY. 


Legal-status  changes  in  Eastern  Europe 


This  is  a good-news/bad-news  story. 
Romania  has  recently  introduced  a new 
hunting  law  which  has  added  several  species, 
previously  unprotected  and  hunted,  onto  the 
protected  list.  Amongst  those  species  now 
protected  are  Lesser  White-fronted  Anser  ery- 
thropus  and  Red-breasted  Geese  Branta  rufi- 
collis,  Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  and 
White-headed  Duck  Oxynra  leucocephala. 

In  contrast,  new  laws  in  Estonia  have 
added  species  to  the  game  list.  These  include 
Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo,  Grey 


Heron  Ardea  cinerea,  Barnacle  Goose  Branta 
leucopsis,  four  species  of  gull  Lams,  Fieldfare 
Turdus  pilaris  and  Raven  Corvus  corax. 
Barnacle  Goose  hunting  will  start  in  autumn 
1997  and  is  stated  to  be  in  response  to 
increasing  numbers  causing  damage  to  crops. 
Until  recently,  the  Estonian  government  has 
paid  the  equivalent  of  over  37,000  DM  (that 
it  can  ill  afford)  in  annual  compensation  to 
farmers.  Somehow,  adding  Barnacle  Goose 
to  the  game  list  seems  more  acceptable  than 
adding  Fieldfare. 


French  hunters  carry  on  regardless 


John  Cantelo  has  drawn  to  our  attention  the 
Boulogne  edition  of  La  Voix  du  Nord  of 
22nd  July  1997  which  reported  that  200 
anti-hunters  had  arrived  at  the  Platier  d’Oye 
nature  reserve  in  Oye-Plage,  the  nearest 
Continental  reserve  to  the  UK,  to  denounce 
the  owners  of  seven  blinds  within  the 
reserve  who  were  hunting  with  impunity. 
Waiting  to  receive  them  were  as  many 
hunters,  come  to  defend  not  only  their  huts 
but  also  their  passion  and  tradition.  The 
anti-hunters,  exasperated  by  the  laxity  of  the 


authorities  to  uphold  tire  law,  arrived  armed 
with  shovels  to  fill  in  the  contentious  blinds, 
but  for  the  hunters  this  was  ‘unacceptable 
provocation’  and  serious  confrontation  was 
only  narrowly  avoided.  For  more  than  ten 
years,  plans  for  mediation  have  foundered, 
with  tire  hunters  considering  themselves  vic- 
tims of  a foolish  idea,  the  anti-hunters  con- 
tending that  this  is  an  important  corridor  for 
migrating  birds,  and  the  authorities  appar- 
ently condoning  hunting. 

Resolving  this  impasse  will  not  be  easy. 


RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


This  monthly  listing  of  the  most-recent  decisions  by  the  British  Birds 
Rarities  Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to 
replace  the  annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’.  The  records  list- 
ed are  mosdv  those  of  the  rarest  species,  or  those  of  special  interest  for  other 
reasons.  All  records  refer  to  1997  unless  stated  otherwise. 

ACCEPTED:  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  Point  of  Air  (Flintshire),  2nd-12th  October. 
White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeeius  albicilla  Tregaron  (Ceredigion),  12th  November.  Terek 
Sandpiper  Xenus  cv wrens  Loch  of  Strathbeg  (Northeast  Scotland),  9th  May.  Herring  Gull 
Lams  argentatus  of  race  smithsonianus  Sea  area  Rockall,  11th  September.  Gull-billed  Tern 
Sterna  nilotica  Venus  Pool  (Shropshire),  19th  May;  Dunster  Beach  (Somerset),  4th-5dt 
October.  Snowy  Owl  Xyctea  scandiaca  Mangersta,  Lewis  (Outer  Hebrides),  29th  May.  Pied 
Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka  Sheringham  (Norfolk),  20th  October;  Seaforth  (Lancashire), 
27th  October.  Black-eared  Wheatear  O.  hispanica  Fair  Isle  (Shedand),  Nth  July  to  8dr 
September.  Desert  Wheatear  O.  deserti  Beesands  (Devon),  25th-26th  October;  Reculver 
(Kent),  8th- 10th  November;  Thornton  Loch  area  (Lothian),  9th- 13th  November;  near 
Clevedon  (Avon),  Nth  November;  Beachy  Head  (East  Sussex),  30th  November  to  5dt 
December.  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  certhiola  Fair  Isle,  24th  September;  Nth 
October.  Spectacled  Warbler  Sylvia  conspidllata  Landguard  (Suffolk),  26th  April  to  2nd 
May.  Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis  Whitby  (North  Yorkshire),  20th  October.  Hume’s 
Warbler  P.  hurnei  Holme  (Norfolk),  22nd  October;  Sheepcote  Valley,  Brighton  (East  Sussex), 
16th-22nd  November.  Radde’s  Warbler  P.  schwarzi  St  Margaret’s  Hope,  South  Ronaldsay 
(Orkney),  19th  October;  Portland  (Dorset),  22nd  October.  Dusky  Warbler  P.  Juscatus 
Waxham  (Norfolk),  23rd-25th  October;  Thornton  Loch,  6dt  November.  Yellow-breasted 
Bunting  Emberiza  aureola  Fife  Ness  (Fife),  18th  October. 

M.  J.  Rogers,  Secretary,  BBRC,  2 Churchtown  Cottages,  Towednack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ 


ZEISS 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  from  16th  February  to  15th  March  1998. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Bonaparte’s  Gull  Lams  Philadelphia  Adult 
and  first-winter  at  The  Lough  (Co.  Cork), 
22nd-28th  February.  Herring  Gull  L. 
argentatus  Up  to  three  first-winters  of  North 
American  race  smithsonianus  at  Killybegs 
(Co.  Donegal),  during  22nd  February  to 
Nth  March.  Thayer’s  Gull  L.  thayeri  Adult 
at  Killybegs,  22nd  February  to  12di  March. 
Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  Second- 
winter  at  Briggs  Rocks,  Groomsport  (Co. 
Down),  9th-29th  February'.  Great  Spotted 
Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius  Dawlish 


Warren  (Devon),  22nd  February.  Alpine 
Swift  Tachymarptis  melba  Chew  Valley  Lake 
(Avon),  18th  February;  Weston-super-Mare 
(Avon),  20th  February;  Budworth  Merc 
(Cheshire),  4th  March.  Red-rumped 
Swallow  Hirundo  daurica  Bosherston, 
Pembroke  (Dyfed),  15th-23rd  February; 
Maer  Lake,  Bude  (Cormvall),  1 6th 
February;  Baltimore  (Co.  Cork),  Nth 
February;  Christchurch  (Dorset),  26th 
February;  Millook  (Cornwall),  1st- 10th 
March. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-1 1 1 for  the  latest,  up-to-date  new's 

(28p/min  cheap  rate;  41p/min  other  times;  incl.  VAT) 
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BIRDQUEST 

The  Ultimate  in  Birding 

1998  tours  to:  Extremadura  • Slovakia  & Hungary 

• Poland  • Morocco  • Egypt  • Turkey  • Yemen 

• Iran  • Siberia  • China  • Tibet  • Pakistan  • India 

• Nepal  • Bhutan  • Sri  Lanka  • Burma  • Thailand  • Vietnam 

• Philippines  • Malaysia  • Indonesia  • Gambia  & Senegal  • Cameroon 

• Gabon  & Sao  Tome  • Ethiopia  • Kenya  • Uganda  • Tanzania  • Malawi 

• Zimbabwe  • Namibia  • South  Africa  • Madagascar  • Australia 

• New  Zealand  • New  Guinea  • Solomons  • Hawaii  • Churchill 

• Arizona  & California  • Mexico  • Guatemala  • Costa  Rica  • Panama 

• Cuba  • Jamaica  & Hispaniola  • Venezuela  • Colombia  • Ecuador  • Peru 

• Bolivia  • Brazil  • Argentina  • Chile 

Small  Groups  + Great  Leaders  = World  Class  Birding  Tours 


Brochure  from  BIRDQUEST,  Two  Jays,  Kemple  End,  Birdy  Brow,  Stonyhurst, 
Lancashire  BB7  9QY  Tel:  01254-826317  Fax:  01254-826780 
E-mail:  birders@birdquest.co.uk 


msS!  Atropos 

The  new  lively  publication  for  active 
butterfly,  moth  and  dragonfly  enthusiasts 

Issue  4 out  now 

Features  include  ~ 

American  dragonflies  - potential  British  firsts; 
Britain's  second  Scarlet  Darter;  1997  Small 
Tortoiseshell  influx;  Coastal  reports  from 
migration  hotspots;  Geranium  Bronze ; 
Migrant  butterfly  and  dragonfly  reports; 
Separation  of  The  Rustic  and  The  Uncertain; 
Colour  photos  of  1997  highlights 

Subscription  is  only  £10  for  two  issues. 
Issues  1-3  are  still  available  at  £5  each. 
All  prices  inc.  p&p. 

Cheques  payable  to  Atropos. 

Atropos 

Dept  BB1,  36  Tinker  Lane,  Meltham 
Huddersfield,  West  Yorkshire  HD7  3EX 

Club-tailed  Dragonfly  by  Audrey  Mackay jf 


Our  own  Conservation  Area 
makes  us  unique.  A pool  and 
woodland  adjacent  to  the 
showroom  attract  numerous 
birds,  enabling  our 
visitors  to  test 
equipment  in  field 
conditions. 


The  experts  Professionals  recommend! 


BINOCULARS 
nd  TELESCOPES 


Select  trom  the  world's  finest  optical  instruments: 
ZEISS-LEICA-HABICHT-NIKON-OPTOLYTH-KOWA 
BAUSCH  & LOMB-BUSHNELL-PENTAX-QUESTAR 
BRESSER-MIRAD0R-0PTICR0N-D0CTER-SWIFT 

Wide  range  fujinon-fumoto-praktica-ross 
Top  quality  Tripods:  SLIK-MANFR0TT0-CULLMANN 
We  carry  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  Binoculars  and  Telescopes 
in  the  country,  plus  a wide  range  of  accessories.  We  also  stock 
Billingham  Equipment  Bags  and  a large  selection  of  BOOKS,  VIDEOS 
and  AUDIO  CASSETTES  by  leading  publishers.  Worldwide  coverage  ! 


Visit  our  BIHp  and 
CONSERVATION  CENTRE 

aSacent  to  our  Binocular  and 

d|  Telescope  showroom 

OPEN  Monday  to  Saturday 
g am  until  5pm 


INTEREST  FREE  CREDIT 
available  on  sales  of  £600  plus 
(APR  0%)  subject  to  status 
UNHURRIED  TESTING  AND  VIEWING 
FACILITIES  allowing  time  to  choose  and 
discuss  options. 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  NOW 
for  easy  directions,  latest  prices 
and  mail  f'  paaBBgng 
orders.  VSlBB 

FOCUS  OPTICS  Church  Lane,  Corley,  Coventry  CV7  8BA 

Tel:01 676-540501  & 542476  Fax:01676-540930 


IX 


BEIDAIHE,  CHINA  from  £1120 

2-17/24  May 


OULU,  I 

27  May-3  June 


from  £850 


BEIDAIHE,  CHINA  from  £990 

23  September-8  October 

EILAT,  ISRAEL  from  £620 

1-8/15  November 


Details  from  Sunbird  (BS),  PO  Box  76,  Sandy, 

Bedfordshire,  SG19  IDF 

Tel  01767  682969  Fax  01767  692481 

(Please  specify  which  event  you  are  interested  in) 

Sunbird  « a trading  name  of  Conderbury  Limited 
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Dutch  Birding 


Bimonthly  journal  on  field  ornithology 

• Excellent  papers  on  identification,  distribu- 
tion, occurrence,  movements  and  behaviour 
of  Palearctic  birds 

• Recent  developments  in  bird  taxonomy  and 
systematics  in  the  regular  Trends  in  systematics 

•Latest  news  on  rare  and  interesting  birds  in 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Western  Palearctic 

•Well  produced  with  numerous  high  quality 
colour  photographs 

•Yearly  report  on  rare  birds  in  the  Nether- 
lands 

•In  English  or  with  extensive  English  sum- 
maries 


It  is  very  easy  to  subscribe  to  Dutch  Birding.  The  sub- 
scription rate  for  1998  is  GBP  26.-,  which  amount 
can  be  sent  as  a Sterling  cheque  to  Dutch  Birding, 
Postbus  75611,  1070  AP  Amsterdam,  Netherlands 
For  information  or  a tree  sample  issue,  please  write 
to  the  same  address 


Subscribers  to  Dutch  Birding  can  claim  the  special 
reduced  rate  for  a British  Birds  subscription 


rnitbos 


The  French  magazine 
for  every  birdwatcher 

• Status  and  Identification  of  Birds  of  France  and  WP 

• Annual  Report  of  French  Rarities  Committee 

• Annual  Report  of  Rare  Breeding  Birds  in  France 

• French  and  WP  Birding  Spots 

• News  and  Mystery  Bird 

48  pages,  numerous  colour  photographs 
French  text  with  English  summaries 
and  English  captions 

For  further  information, 
please  write  to  : 

Ornithos,  LPO,  BP  263, 

F-17305  ROCHEFORT  Cedex 

(France  - r + 33  46  82  12  34) 

BB  02/96 


Birding  Tours  in 
Turkey  with 
H adoram  Syirikai 

During  M ay  and  June 

Designed  to  find  all  the  bird  specialities  of  Turkey. 

Short  tours  (approx.  12  days)  with  little  travelling,  in  trouble 
free  sites. 

Species  such  as  Caspian  Snowcock  and  Caucasian  Black 
Grouse  found  in  easily  accessible  sites.  Other  species 
include  Dalmatian  Pelican.  Pygmy  Cormorant,  Marbled  and 
White-headed  Ducks,  See-see  Partridge,  Purple  Gallinule, 
Demoiselle  Crane.  Audouin's  Gull,  Striated  Scops  Owl, 
Desert  Eagle  Owl,  Bimaculated  Lark.  Radde's  Accentor, 
White-throated  Robin,  Finsch's  Wheatear,  Red-tailed 
Wheatear,  Paddyfield,  Upcher's,  Olive-tree.  Menetrie’s, 
Ruppell’s  and  Green  Warblers,  Mountain  Chiffchaff.  Semi- 
collared  Flycatcher.  Sombre  Tit,  Kruper's,  Western  Rock 
and  Eastern  Rock  Nuthatches,  Wallcreeper,  Masked  Shrike, 
Alpine  Chough,  Rose-coloured  Starling,  Dead  Sea,  Pale 
Rock  and  Yellow-throated  Sparrows,  Snow  Finch,  Red- 
fronted  Serin,  Crimson-winged  Finch.  Mongolian 
Trumpeter  Finch,  Cinereous,  Grey-necked,  Cretzschmar's 
and  Black-headed  Buntings. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  one  day  in  high-standard  motel  with  3 
meals  and  guiding  to  find  Crimson-winged  Finch.  Rcd- 
IVonted  Serin  and  Wallcreeper  - price  £I(X)  per  person. 

Contact  Hadoram  Shirihai, 

PO  Box  4168,  Eilat,  88102  Israel. 
Phone/Fax  00972-52-624063 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


British  Birds 

Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 

British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01767-640467 
Fax  01767-640025 


Rates  excluding  VAT 
£3.20  a line  — average  of  8 words. 
£10.50  a centimetre  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.50  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 


Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
12  for  the  price  of  8 

Copy  date  MAY  issue 

APRIL  5th 

Please  post  early 

to  avoid  disappointment 


BIRD  REPORTS 

BIRDS  OF  OXKORDSHIRK  1996.  £5.00  inc  p&p  from  R. 
Overall,  30  Hunsdon  Rd,  Iffley.  Oxford  OX4  4JE.  (BB209) 

JUST  PUBLISHED  - 'The  Birds  of  SK58.  1996'  - 160 
pages  of  in  formation  - packed  pages  on  jusl  our  1 0km  square. 
£4.95  (inc  p&p)  from  Rob  Hardcastle,  1 Hunters  Green, 
Dinnington.  Sheffield  S25  2UF.  (BB2I3) 


WANTED 

I'M  AN  ITALIAN  ILLUSTRATOR  and  I’m  desperately 
looking  for  a book  by  my  favourite  artist:  Keith  Brockie.  I 
have  all  his  books  but  this  one  and  I would  love  to  complete 
my  collection.  Keith  Brockie,  A .silvery  Tay,  J.  Dent  & Sons. 
1988.  New  or  second-hand,  at  any  price.  A Troisi,  Piazza 
Ragusa  47,  00182  Roma,  Italy.  (BB212) 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 

SUFFOLK  FARMHOUSE.  B&B.  En-suite  facilities  in  rural 
location.  Easy  reach  Minsmere.  Dunwich  and  Southwold. 
Tel:  01986  781  351.  (BB163) 

CHAPEL  COTTAGE.  Swanton  Novers,  North  Norfolk. 
Charming  1 8th  century  cottage.  Near  excellent  birdwatching. 
Stubenbord  01508  570296.  Weeks  or  weekends  available. 

(BB 140) 


SCOTLAND 


ELLARY  ESTATE— MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of 
self-catering  cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  ol 
Loch  Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellery  you  are  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  please  write  to:  The  Booking  Office,  Hilary 
7,  Lochgilphead.  Argyll  PA31  8PA.  Tel:  01880  770  209  or 
01546  850  223.  Fax  01880  770386.  (BB199) 

LOCH  GARTEN  & ABERNETHY  VISITORS?  Locheil 
GH  offers  BB  from  £15.  DBB  from  £24.  for  Brochure.  150 
birdlist,  walks,  slidetalks,  write:  Locheil,  Boat  of  Garten 
P1124  3BX.  Tel.  01479-831  603.  (BB196) 

MORVERN  (DRIMNIN)  HOLIDAY  COTTAGES. 

Beautifully  situated  by  Sound  of  Mull.  Superb  walking  and 
wildlife.  No  pets.  Open  all  ywear  £100-£160  fully  inclusive. 
Tel/Fax:  01223-871  650.  (BB201) 


IRELAND 


IRELAND,  TRALEE  BAY:  To  let,  uninhabited  island  with 
two  storey  farmhouse,  large  colonies  of  terns  nest  on  this 
island.  Details  on  request.  Tel./Fax  +353  66  39443.  (BB182) 


OVERSEAS 


PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  2 farm  cottages,  also  b&h. 
Rogers,  Mas  d'Auphan,  Le  Sambuc,  13200  ARLES, 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  490972041 . fax  490972087.  (BB097) 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


POLAND.  Quest  for  the  most  sought-after  species  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Birdwatching  and  nature  tours  for  groups 
and  individuals.  NATURE  STUDY  TOURS,  tel/fax  +4881 
7443 194,  www.nst.pl.  (BF 101) 


BIRDER’S  HAVEN 

BIRDERS  HAVEN 

Bed  and  Breakfast  for  the  Birding  Community 
“GLENDAWEENAS” 

Books,  Tapes,  Knicknacks  and  More  Stars 
Beginner  Bird  I.D.  Classes  & Tours 
Reservations:  (409)  286-5362/Dallas:  (214)  824-5390 
Fax:  (409)  286-5661  / Dallas  Fax:  (214)  824-3834 

E-mail:  www.glendaweena@apl.com 
www.imurnet/website/birds 

2081  WINNIE,  HIGH  ISLAND.  TEXAS  77623 

BB194 


Birding  in  Hong  Kong  & China 


KINGFISHER  TOURS  (HK)  LTD 

2 Villa  Paloma,  Shuen  Wan,  Tai  Po,  Hong  Kong 
Tel:  +852  2665  8506  Fax:  +852  2665  8190 
E-MAIL:  myrl@Whk.com.hk  WEB  SITE:  www.kthk.com.hk 


BB210 
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TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01 767  640025 


Come  to  Donana,  the  wild  heart  of  Spain. 
Professionally  led  birding  and  botany  excursions, 
small  groups.  All  year  round.  Charming  guesthouse 
facing  the  marshes.  Full  board  from  £18,  guide  with 
L.  Rover  from  £10,  All-inc  6 days  holiday  from  £180. 

"DiAMO^ii*u^  "Do*i<zna  Ltd. 
Acebuchal  14,  El  Rocio,  Huelva,  Spain 
Tel/fax  0034  59  442466 
E-mail  donana@sitranturies 
http://www.viweb.as.con/donana 


CAIRNS,  AUSTRALIA.  General  birding  for  up  to  100 
species  in  a day.  200  in  four.  Hit  lists  also  welcomed  for 
such  as  Cassowary.  Baza.  Beach  Stone-curlew.  Squatter 
Pigeon.  Fig  Parrot:  Rufous.  Barking  and  Grass  Owls:  Little 
Kingfisher.  Victoria’s  Riflebird.  5 Bowerbirds.  and  up  to 
12  Finches.  From  $60/person/half-day.  $120  full  day.  $250 
per  group  per  day.  Andy  Anderson.  Birding  Services.  Box 
7999  Cairns  4870.  Australia.  Fax/Ph  61  70/323387.  Email: 
birdo@internetnorth.com.au.  (BB 164) 


ISRAEL  - EILAT  & ARAVA  VALLEY 

AUTUMN/WINTER/SPRING  - SEPT  20-MAY  20. 

* 1-2  week  fully  guided  tour  programme  incorporating 
wide  variety  of  habitats  with  many  unique  resident  & 
migratory  species. 

* Impressive  raptor  migration,  seabirds,  waders,  & songbirds 
in  spectacular  desert  environment. 

' Birds  on  your  doorstep!!  More  than  100  species  in  a day 
possible  within  a 3 Kilometre  radius  of  your  room  on  Lotan. 

' Trips  to  Northern  Israel  also  available  for  4 days  by  negotiation. 

' Full  boord,  accommodation  & guiding  inclusive  at  £395.00  per 
week,  or  $635.00  dollars.  Rates  for  B & B,  or  half  board 
without  guiding  available  on  request. 

Full  details  and  booklet  from:  James  Smith/David  Dolev; 

Kibbutz  Lotan,  Door  Na  Chevel  Eilot,  88855  ISRAEL. 


Fax  00-972-7-6356827.  Tel:  6356935 


(BBI90) 


Australia  Kimberley  and  the  interior 
exclusive  Birdwatching  Tours 
individually  arranged  for  groups  of  maximum  4 
Birdwatching  Aficionados 
Jonny  Schoenjahn  Phone  +61  8 9192  770-7  Fax-8 
PO  Box  5493  Broome  WA  6726  Australia  (BB202) 


VENEZUELA  birdwatching  fortnights  Jan/Nov  97  led  by 
John  Raines:  Andes,  Llanos,  Henri  Pitlier  £1.399  + flights. 
Also  tailor-mades.  Geodyssey  0171-281  7788.  (BBI25) 


ANDALUCIA,  TARIFA,  SPAIN.  3 star  hotel.  5 minutes 
Tarifa,  southwest  Spain,  45  minutes  Gibraltar  Airport. 
Migration  often  directly  overhead,  many  excellent  sites 
within  easy  distance.  Bird  watchers  warmly  welcomed. 
Years  of  experience  catering  for  independent  and  group 
requirements.  Excellent  restaurant  and  pool.  English, 
Dutch,  German  and  French  spoken.  Send  for  brochure  and 
rate  to:  Hotel  “Balcon  de  Espana".  11380  Tarifa  (Cadiz), 
Spain.  Tel:  0 34  56  684326.  Fax:  00  34  56  680472. 

(BB  195) 


AVESTRAVEL 

SUPREME  BIRDING  fc  NATURAL  HISTORYTOURS 

AV  E S SUNT  VTXk 


MIGHTY  ANDES  ■ WINDSWEPT  PARAMO  ■ ELFIN  FOREST 
VERDANT  CIOUDFOREST  ■ COASTAL  SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS  WOODLANDS  • WILD  AMAZONIA 


Robert  jonsson.  Resident  Direrctor  & Guide  • P.O.  BOX  17-07-9219 

Tel/Fax  (593)  2224  469  E-mail:  avestrav@impsat.net.ec 

QUITO-ECl  VDOR  • SOUTH  AMERIC  \ 


Birdwatching  In  the  Netherlands 

Customised  itineraries  with  skilled  guides.  Experience 
the  spectacular  spring  migration  and  dawn  chorus  of 
our  songbirds.  Specialities  include  Spoonbill,  Avocet, 
Black  Woodpecker,  Bluethroat,  Icterine,  Marsh  and 
Great  Reed  Warbler. 

Free  brochure  from  BINS 
Sandenburglaan  38,  3571  BC  UTRECHT, 

The  Netherlands.  Fax:  +31  416  313750 
or  email:  BINS_tours@yahoo.com  BB193 


AUSTRALIA:  LOTUS  LODGE,  200+  species  of  birds. 
Resident  naturalists,  outback  experience.  Extensive  variety 
of  flora  and  fauna  in  far  north  Queensland.  17:  hour  flight 
north  of  Cairns.  Superior  accommodation.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Tel:  617  4059  0773.  Fax:  61  7 4059  0703.  web: 
http://www.cairns.aust.com/lotus  bird.  (BB203) 


SOUTH  PYRENEES/ALTO  ARAGON.  Birders  rural 
guest  house.  Near  Lammergeier  sanctuary.  Experts  in  raptors 
and  steppe  birds.  Info  about  sites  and  birds:  Wallcreeper. 
Dupont's  L.  Personalised  programmes/FBoard  L 150  pw.pp. 
- 7/10  day  tours:  Ebro  Delta,  Steppes  (Monegros.  Belchite). 
Pyrenees  (Guara.  Riglos,  Ordesa  Hecho)  Groups  6/10  - L 
750  inch:  Accommod.,  Transport.  English  guide.  Brochure 
& Bird  List:  Casa  Rural  Omit.  'Boletus'  -22192  Loporzano- 
Huesca.  Tel/fax  34  74  262027  www.abaforum.es./viweb/ 
boletas  (BBI70) 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours. 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  10. 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone:  0094  1 693361  - 8.  699500  & 699984 

Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIP.  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 698139.  699413.  686149 

(BB149) 


NEW  ZEAEANI)  Experience  our  unique  plant  and  bird 
community  in  diverse  and  dramatic  landscapes.  Personalised 
birding/nature  tours.  Information:  Manu  Tours,  106  Ocean 
Beach  Road,  Tairua.  New  Zealand.  Ph/Fax  (64)  (7)  8647475, 

(BB  165) 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


IZC: 

Lamanm  Outpost 

Outstanding  year  round  birding 
on  the  scenic  New  River 
1 — Lagoon  Over  300  species  in 
ive  diverse  habitats.  Truly  a magical  place 
in  the  midst  of  ancient  Maya  civilization. 
Packages,  tours,  guides,  and  checklists 
available.  Comfortable  accommodations. 


Visit  us  .it:  www.belizenet.com/lamanai.html 
phone/fax.  +501  2 33578 
email:  lamanai@btl.net 


BB142 


Over  17  year  s experience  in  arranging  affordable 
tailor-made  birding  trips  for  individuals  bird  clubs 
and  birding  tour  companies  British-owned.  Write 
or  fax  for  our  1 998  brochure 

BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 

APARTADO  791 1 . 1000-B  SAN  JOSE 
COSTA  RICA  - FAX  (00)  506-228-1573 


(BB149) 


BOOKS 


BIRD  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  1797-19%. 

S.A.E.  for  1000  item  catalogue.  "Crack  Books".  Sawmill 
Cottages,  Burton-in-Lonsdale.  Carnforth,  Lancs  LA6  3JS. 

(BBI97) 

BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  & SOLD.  Send  A5  s.a.e.  for 
catalogue.  Visit  our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books.  The  Cruck  Barn.  Cross  St.  Castleton. 
Derbyshire  S30  2WH.  Tel.  01433  621999.  Fax.  01433  621 
862.  (BB078) 

SCARCE  AND  COMMON  OUT-OF-PRINT  Natural 
History  Books,  mostly  on  birds.  Free  catalogue.  HIGH 
MEADOWS  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  1198  Clear 
Creek.  Boise.  Idaho.  USA  83709.  Tel/fax:  208-323-0328. 
Email:  himeadows@aol.com.  (BB204) 

BIRD  & NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought  and  sold. 
Catalogues  issued.  Pandion  Books.  10  Carr  Close.  Rainton. 
Thirsk  Y07  3 PS.  Tel:  01845  578224.  (BB2I5) 

BIRD  BOOKS  Out  of  print,  uncommon  and  rare  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books.  Box  2024.  Littleton.  Mass. 
01460  USA  (BB216) 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 

LOGBOOK 


The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 
Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833  (BBI46> 


FOR  SALE 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leatscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  for  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details:  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8LW. 

Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01884)  860692  (BBI66) 


BIRD  JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (B.B.. 
Bird  Study.  County  Reports  etc.)  David  Morgan.  Whitmore. 
Umberleigh,  N.  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB2I1) 

OPTOLYTH  TBG  100  (straight)  telescope  with  20x 
(30x)ww  eyepiece  plus  stay  on  case.  All  ex.  cond.  £950.  Tel: 
01263  740363.  ’ (BB176) 

ERIC  HOSKING  original  signed  (mounted)  b/w  photographs. 
Terek  Sandpiper.  Hoopoe  and  Yellow-breasted  Bunting. 
Serious  offers  only.  Tel:  (01672)  810158  evenings.  (BB207) 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9,30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4.00 

FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 

SKUA  lstay-on-the-scope’  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world’s  finest  cases  of  their  type. 


SUPERB 

VIEWING 

FACILITIES 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


es 

(D484) 


ROC/\l_F>OII\IT 

Unit  8,  Marbury  House  Farm.  Bentleys  Farm  Lane, 
Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington.  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01925  730368 


M56 

Junct 10 
1 mile 


Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
QUESTAR  - now  in  stock! 

TEL:  01225-466364 
16  Green  Street.  Bath  BA1  2JZ  ,BBI6„ 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


It’s  been  worth  waiting  for! 

COUNTYPAGER 

The  NEW  birders  news 
service  from  Rare  Bird  Alert 
Tel  01603  456789 
for  an  information  pack 
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RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT  books  on  Ornithology. 
Isabel  line  Books.  Tel:  01392  256594.  Fax  201663.  (BB2I7) 


British  Birds 

Volume  91  Number  4 April  1998 


121  Rarities  Committee  news  and 

announcements  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw; 
M.  J.  Rogers 

123  Looking  back 

1 24  Studies  of  West  Palearctic  birds  1 97 

Tree  Sparrow  Dr  J.  Denis  Summers- 
Sniiih 

Notes 

139  Alarm  call  of  Common  Coot  in 
response  to  ground  predator 
Simon  T.  Elliott 

139  Common  Redshanks  using  trees  as 
high-water  roost  R.  M.  R.  James 

140  Reaction  of  Common  Greenshanks 
and  Eurasian  Curlew  to  Grey  Squirrel 
J.  J.  Gan 

140  Common  'Ferns  nesting  on  roofs  in 
Suffolk  Neville  Skinner 
142  Fighting  Magpies  surrounded  by 
others  watching  Robert  Burton 

142  Tree  Sparrows  feeding  on  elm  seeds 
over  protracted  period  Johannes 
Enitzoe 

143  Bullfinches,  Greenfinches  and 
Dandelions  J.  S.  A.  Hunter 

144  Use  by  birds  of  Rape  fields  in  east 
Scotland  Dr  Adam  Watson  and  Robert 
Rae 

Letters 

146  Dippers’  twitch  Dr  Alan  Browse 
146  The  Cirl  Bunting  in  Britain  R.  D. 
Penhallurick 


149  Redhe'ad  in  Nottinghamshire:  new 
to  Britain  and  Ireland  M.  C.  Dennis 

Obituary 

155  Colin  Tubbs  (1937-1997)  Norman 
Pratt  and  Eddie  Wiseman 

156  Monthly  marathon 

157  Short  reviews 

159  Mystery  photographs  212  Peter 
Lansdown 

161  News  and  comment  Wendy  Dickson 
and  Bob  Scott 

164  Recent  BBRC  decisions  M.  J.  Rogers 

1 64  Recent  reports  Barry  Nightingale  and 
Anthony  McGeehan 

Line-drawings:  1 24  Tree  Sparrows  ( Kevin 
Baker);  149  Redhead  and  Common 
Pochards  ( Jan  Wilczur) 

Front  cover:  Nesting  Canada  Goose 
Branta  canadensis  ( George  Woodford ):  the 
original  of  this  month’s  cover  design, 
measuring  16.9  X 16.7  cm,  is  for  sale  in  a 
postal  auction  (see  page  66  for  procedure). 


‘British  Birds’  is  published  by  a non-profit-making  company  for  the  benefit  of  ornithology. 
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British 

Volume  91  Number  5 May  1998 


Hybrid  Lesser  Crested  X Sandwich  Terns 
Golden  and  White-tailed  Eagles  in  Scotland  and 
Norway 

A report  of  Long-toed  Stint 

The  Best  Annual  Bird  Report  Awards 


British  Birds 

Established  1907;  incorporating  ‘The  Zoologist’,  established  1843 


Managing  Editor  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 
Personal  Assistant  Sheila  D.  Cobban 
Assistant  Editor  David  A.  Christie 
Editorial  Board  Dr  R.  J.  Chandler, 

R.  J.  Prytherch,  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 
Design  Deborah  Felts 

Photographic  Researcher  Robin  Chittenden 
Art  Consultants  Robert  Gillmor,  Alan  Harris 
Circulation  Manager  & Advertising 
Manager  Erika  Sharrock 


Rarities  Committee  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw 
(Chairman),  Pete  Ellis,  Paul  Harvey,  John 
McLoughlin,  John  Martin,  Doug  Page, 

K.  D.  Shaw,  Dr  Jimmy  Steele,  Andy  Stoddart, 
Reg  Thorpe,  Grahame  Walbridge; 

Peter  Colston  (museum  consultant); 

John  Marchant  (archivist);  Peter  Fraser  & 

Dr  John  Ryan  (statisticians);  Michael  J. 
Rogers  (Hon.  Secretary) 


Behaviour  Notes  Panel  Dr  C.  J.  Bibby, 

Ian  Dawson,  Dr  J.  J.  M.  Flegg,  Derek  Goodwin, 
Prof.  I.  Newton  FRS,  Dr  M.  A.  Ogilvie, 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons 
Identification  Notes  Panel  Dr  Colin 
Bradshaw,  Dr  R.  J.  Chandler,  R.  A.  Hume, 

T.  P.  Inskipp,  P.  G.  Lansdown,  S.  C.  Madge, 
I.  S.  Robertson,  K.  E.  Vinicombe 


Annual  subscriptions 

Libraries  and  agencies  £58.50,  IR£68.00  or 

$111.00. 

Personal  subscriptions:  UK,  Europe  and 
surface  mail  £46.00,  IR£53.80  or  $87.20; 
personal  airmail,  outside  Europe  £77.00, 
IR£89.95  or  $145.00.  Single  back  copies 
£5.95,  IR£6.85  or  $11.30. 

Make  all  cheques  payable  to  British  Birds 
Ltd.  Payment  may  be  made  directly  into  UK 
Post  Office  GIRO  account  number  37  588 
6303. 


Addresses 

Please  keep  correspondence  on  different  items 
separate.  Please  supply  SAE,  if  reply  required. 

Papers , notes,  letters,  items  for  ‘News  and 
comment’,  drawings  & photographs: 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Phone  & Fax:  Biggleswade  (01767)  640025 

Subscriptions  and  orders  for  back  copies: 

Mrs  Erika  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  Phone: 
Biggleswade  (01767)  640467 

Advertising: 

Mrs  Erika  Sharrock,  BB  Advertising, 
do  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford 
MK44  3NJ.  Phone:  Biggleswade  (01767) 
640467.  Fax:  (01767)  640025 

Bird  news  for  ‘ The  ornithological  year’: 

Barry  Nightingale  & Keith  Allsopp, 
do  7 Bloomsbury  Close,  Woburn, 
Bedfordshire  MK17  9QS.  Phone:  Woburn 
(01525)  290314  (evenings) 

Rarity  descriptions: 

M.  J.  Rogers,  2 Churchtown  Cottages, 
Towednack,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ. 

Special  book  and  sound-recording  offers: 

British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll 
Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4EW. 
Phone:  Mold  (01352)  756551.  Fax:  (01352) 
756004.  e-mail:  sales@subbooks.demon.co.uk 

The  journal  ‘British  Birds'  is  published  by 
a non-profit-making  company  for  the 
benefit  of  ornithology. 

© British  Birds  Ltd  1998 

Copyright  of  photographs  remains  with 

photographers. 
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British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of  die  West  Palearctic. 
Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are  normally  accepted  only  on  condition  dtat  material 
is  not  being  offered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  other  journal  or  magazine.  Photographs  and  drawings 
are  welcomed.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing,  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one  side 
of  die  sheet  only.  Authors  should  carefully  consult  diis  issue  for  style  of  presentation,  especially  of 
references  and  tables.  English  and  scientific  names  and  sequence  of  birds  follow  The  'British  Birds’ 
List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (1997);  or,  for  non-West-Palearctic  species,  Monroe  & Sibley 
(1993,  A World  Checklist  of  Birds)',  names  of  plants  follow  Dony  el  at.  (1986,  English  Names  of  Wild 
Flozvers)',  names  of  mammals  follow  Corbet  & Harris  (1991,  The  Handbook  of  British  Mammals , 3rd 
edn).  Topographical  (plumage  and  structure)  and  ageing  terminology  should  follow  editorial 
recommendations  (Brit.  Birds  74:  239-242;  78:  419-427;  80:  502).  Figures  should  be  in  Indian  ink 
on  good-quality  tracing  paper,  drawing  paper,  or  light  blue/pale  grey  graph  paper;  lettering  should  be 
inserted  lightly  in  pencil;  captions  should  be  typed  on  a separate  sheet.  Authors  of  main  papers  (but 
not  notes  or  letters)  receive  ten  free  copies  of  die  journal  (five  each  to  two  or  more  authors). 


UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 


Kay  Optical 


- SALES  & REPAIRS  - 

BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


SWAROVSKI 


CANON 


10  x 25B  Mk  II  . 
8 x 30  SLC  Mklll 


7 x 42  SLC 


10x50  SLC  NEW 
ST/AT  80  body  . . . 
ST/AT  80  HD  body 


30x  (WA)  eyepiece 


LEICA 

8 x 20  BC  Trinovid 


10x25  BCA  Trinovid 
8 x 32  BA  Trinovid  . . 
8 x 42  BA  Trinovid  . . 
1 0 x 42  BA  Trinovid  . , 


1 0 x 50  BA  Trinovid  , 


20x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 
32x  (WW/B)  eyepiece 
40x  (B)  eyepiece  .... 


ZEISS  OPTICAL  CENTRE 


10x40  BGATT(P) 


. . .307 

12  x 36  stabilised  binoculars  . . 

.575' 

. . .327 

1 5 x 45  stabilised  binoculars  . . 

.785’ 

. . .519 

10  x 30  stabilised  binoculars  . . 

. .349 

. . .635 

SWIFT 

. . .749 

7 x 42,  8 x 42  or  1 0 x 42  Ultralite 

.239 

. . .779 
. . .809 

NIKON 

. . .629 

NEW  10x42  SECF 

.629 

. . .929 

NEW  8 x 23  SE  CF 

.575 

...  .94 

KOWA 

. . .145 
ppfl 

NEW  Scopes  - (82  mm) 

TSN  821/822  

. .319 

55 

TSN  823/824  Fluorite  

. .639 

20-box  zoom  EP 

. .199 

32x  (WA)  EP  

. .149 

259 

50x  EP  

. .169 

289 

850mm  Photo  Adaptor 

. .159 

. . .289 

Adaptor  for  TSN  1-4  EPS  .... 

. . .24 

309 

Skua  case  

. . .64 

. . .619 

TSN-1  (45°)  or  -2  body 

. .289 

. . .679 

TSN-3  (45°)  or  -4  body 

. .589 

. . .699 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 

. . .89 

. . .859 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  

. .129 

. . .859 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  

. .159 

26 

60x  eyepiece  

. .138 

. . .799' 

77x  eyepiece  

. .125 

. . .509 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 

. .185 

. . .209 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 

. .150 

. . .125 

Skua  case 

. . .54 

. . .180 

27x  (WA)  Screw-in-eyepiece  . . 

. . .74 

. . .105 

TS-61 1 body  (45°) 

. .229 

. . .239 

TS -6 12  body  

. .209 

89 

TS-61 3 Fluorite  body  (45°)  . . . 

. .449 

TS-61 4 Fluorite  body  

. .429 

. . .225 

TS-61 0 accessories: 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  

. . .75 

. . .265 

27x  (WA)  eyepiece  

. . .99 

. . .359 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 

. .127 

. . .349 

Skua  case 

. . .54 

. . .699 
. . .689 

PICCOLO 

. . .689 

60mm  scope  (45°)  + zoom  & case  249 

. . .799 

(or  with  22x  WA) 

VIKING 

7 x 36  Wide  View  124 

OPTOLYTH 

8 x 40  Alpin  NG  279 

10  x 40  Alpin  NG  279 

10  X 50  Alpin  NG  299 

7 x 50  Alpin  NG  299 

TBG  80  body  449 

TBS  80  body 449 

TBG  or  TBS  80  HD 659 

30x  (WW)  eyepiece  159 

20-box  eyepiece 189 

DISCOVERY 

8 x 42  or  1 0 x 42  RP,  GA  135 

OPTICRON 

8x42lmagic  149 

10x42lmagic  159 

8x32Dioptron  167 

8 x 42  Dioptron 169 

10  x 42  Dioptron 179 

10  x 50  Dioptron 199 

8 X 32  (HRII)  197 

8 x 42  (HRII)  199 

10x42  (HRII)  209 

10x50  (HRII)  229 

8 W x 50  (HRII)  229 

7x42  (HRII)  198 

7x24.  8x24  or  10x24  MCF 125 

Roof  prism  binos  (new): 

7 x 36  BGA 329 

8 x 42  BGA 339 

10x42  BGA 339 

10x50  BGA 359 

HR  66  scope 279 

HR  66  (45°) 319 

15x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 96 

28x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 119 

22x  W HR  eyepiece  57 

30x  W HR  eyepiece  59 

60x  HR  eyepiece  49 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 119 


HARD  DOMES  to  protect 
your  telescope  eyepiece. 
Hand  turned  from  solid  black 
nylon.  Suits  TS61 1/614 
TSN1/4,  Opticron  (HR,  HR66, 
Classic  IF),  Spacemaster  etc. 
State  which.  A Kay  Optical 
exclusive £20 


TRIPODS,  BOOKS,  etc 

' While  stocks  last 


SURREY  (H.O.) 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 
SURREY  SM4  5HP 


Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 

Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk 
Morden  Underground. 
Viewing  facilities  ^ 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  - 1st  left. 


BUCKS 

Sales  in  AYLESBURY  by 
appointment  only. 
Visitors  welcome  - please 
phone  first. 

Tel:  01296-424145 

Also,  Field  Operations  Centre. 


• Mail  Order  if  required 
(same  day  despatch) 

• Part  exchanges 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Interest-free 
short-term  credit 
E.&O.E. 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING 

After  35  years  of  servicing  all 
types  of  equipment  (including 
Zeiss  and  Leica),  we  can 
promise  you  a thorough  job. 
Post  or  bring  your  optical 
equipment  to  our  workshop  at 
MORDEN.  We  know  how 
important  a quick  turn-round 
is  to  you.  Remember,  you 
cannot  be  optimistic  with 
misty  optics! 


★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat 
and  Ball  station  on  Sunday  3rd 
May,  7th  June,  5th  July  and 
7th  August. 


Alternative  venues  to  MORDEN 
and  AYLESBURY,  at  which  you 
can  try  and  buy  our  equipment  IN 
THE  FIELD  are  given  alongside. 
We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of 
equipment,  but  it  helps  us  to  help 
you  if  you  let  us  know  your 
interests  before  each  field  day. 
REPAIRS  can  also  be  handed 
in/collected. 

★ 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm,  usually  ★ 


★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR 

about  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access 
from  the  B2042  or  B2027) 
near  Ide  Hill,  Kent.  Info,  centre 
north  of  the  reservoir)  on 
Sunday  17th  May,  21st  June, 
19th  July  and  16th  August. 


* DINTON  PASTURES 
COUNTRY  PARK,  near 
Reading,  M4  (A329(M) 
Woodley  turn-off)  and  then 
A329  to  Winnersh  and 
Winnersh  Station  (B3030). 
Sunday  24th  May  and  23rd 
August. 


★ BLITHFIELD  RESERVOIR, 

(S.  Staffs  Waterworks)  off 
B5013  on  Sunday  14th  June 
and  9th  August. 


★ THE  SUSSEX  WILDLIFE 
TRUST  at  Woods  Mill, 

Henfield,  W.  Sussex.  Sunday 
9th  August  and  8th  November. 


★ HANNINGFIELD 
RESERVOIR,  Essex  (off  A130 
North  of  Basildon,  near  the 
fishing  lodge)  on  Sunday  12th 
July  and  11th  October. 


★ WHISBY  NATURE  PARK.  Off 

Lincoln  By-Pass  (Moor  Lane), 
NW  of  Lincoln,  Lines.  Sunday 
28th  June  and  1 1th  October. 


★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR 
LOCAL  NATURE  RESERVE  on 

the  B2145  into  Selsey,  West 
Sussex,  on  Sunday  31st  May, 
28th  June,  26th  July  and  30th 
August. 


★ HARROLD/ODELL 
COUNTRY  PARK  (Bedfordshire) 
off  the  Harrold  to  Carlton  Road 

on  Saturday  13th  June. 


★ COLLEGE  LAKE  WILDLIFE 
CENTRE  on  the  B488  near 
Bulbourne,  Tring,  Herts  on 

Sat/Sun  23rd/  24th  May, 
20th/21st  June,  25th/26th  July 
and  15th/16th  August. 


★ GREAT  LINFORD 
WILDFOWL  RESERVE  (ARC 
Environmental  Study  Centre), 
near  Milton  Keynes,  on  Sat/Sun 
9th/10th  May,  6th/7th  June  and 
4th/5th  July. 


★ THE  KENT  WILDLIFE 
TRUST,  Tyland  Barn,  Sandling, 
near  Maidstone,  Kent  on 

Sunday  10th  May  and  14th 
June  (10.30-4.00). 


★ GIBRALTAR  POINT,  south 
of  Skegness  at  N.W.  corner  of 
the  Wash,  Lines  on  Sunday 
31st  May  and  19th  July. 


★ DUNSTABLE  DOWNS  (Beds 
CC  Visit  Centre)  off  J1 1 of  Ml , 
on  the  B4541 , west  of 
Dunstable  (near  Whipsnade 
Zoo).  Saturday  8th  August. 
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The 

Nuthatches 


0 


ERIK  MATTHYSEN 


The  Nuthatches 

Erik  Matthysen 

Erik  Matthysen's 

extensive  studies,  begun  in  1982,  illuminate 
the  ecology  of  the  nuthatch  and  create  a rich 
picture  both  of  this  bird  and  its  23  fellows 
around  the  world.  Beautifully  illustrated  in 
colour  and  black  and  white,  this  fascinating 
work  gives  a detailed  description  of  the 
ecology  and  behaviour  of  the  Eurasian  species.  Comparisons  with 
other  nuthatch  species  provide  general  perspectives  on  biological 
species  separation  problems. 

Publication  date  May  1998,  Hardback, 

ISBN  0-85661-101-8,  288  pages,  £24.95 

The  Raptors  of  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East 

A Handbook  of  Field  Identification 
Dick  Forsman 

The  most  complete  and  up-to-date  guide  to 
the  recognition  of  the  diurnal  raptors  of 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  ever  published, 
this  book  sets  a new  standard  for  raptor 
watching  and  identification.  Over  700  high 
quality  photographs  are  complemented  by  drawings  focusing  on 
particular  identification  details.  Written  by  an  acknowledged 
expert,  the  detailed  text  enables  birdwatchers  to  get  to  grips  with 
even  the  most  difficult  species. 

Publication  date  August  1998,  Hardback, 

ISBN  0-85661-098-4,  608  pages,  £29.95 


The 

RAPTORS 

of  Europe  and 
The  Middle  East 


$ 


Birds  of  the  Thai-Malayan  Peninsula, 
Volume  I 

Non-Passerines 

David  R.  Wells  ^ 

This  volume  provides  the  only 
detailed  up-to-date  reference  on  the  \ 
peninsula  and  its  birds.  Over  380 
species  of  non-passerine  are 
described  with  details  of  their  distribution, 
ecology  and  identification.  The  work 
includes  maps  and  over  70  spectacular  full- 
page  colour  plates  by  a team  of  internationally  respected 
artists.  Volume  2 (Passerines)  will  be  published  in  2002. 
Publication  date  June  1998,  Hardback, 

ISBN  0-12-742961-1,  512  pages,  £65.00 


The  Golden  Eagle 


JEFF  WATSON 


The  Golden 
Eagle 

Jeff  Watson 

“The  author's 
enthusiasm  for  this 
majestic  bird  of  prey 
shines  through  on  the 
pages  of  this  excellent 
work.”  BIRDWATCH 


“Jeff  Watson  has  filled  a huge  gap  with  this 
magnificent  book  which  manages  to 
combine  the  results  of  rigorous  scientific 
research  including  field  observation  with  a 
genuine  feeling  for  the  species.” 

COUNTRY-SIDE 

“Books  written  by  enthusiasts  are  always  the 
best,  which  is  why  Jeff  Watson’s  The  Golden 
Eagle  is  such  a fine  work."  NEW  SCIENTIST 

Publication  date  February  1997,  Hardback, 
ISBN  0-85661-099-2,  392  pages,  £29.95 


The  Raven 


DEREK  KATCUFFE 


The  Raven 

Derek  Ratcliffe 

“It  is  a book  both  for 
the  serious  birdwatcher 
and  the  general  reader, 
for  it  includes  not  only 
everything  science 
knows  about  ravens  but 

also  more  popular  

matters,  such  as  raven 
folklore  and  raven  history.  It  is  the  sort  of 
bird  book  I particularly  enjoy  because  a 
fresh  wind  blows  through  much  of  it, 
showing  the  author  to  be  what  a writer 
about  ravens  should  be  - an  acute  observer, 
who  has  spent  much  time  with  the  ravens  of 
the  hills  and  the  sea  cliffs  in  all  weathers.” 

THE  GUARDIAN 

in  your  row  of  Poysers  in  the 
bookcase,  this  is  one  which  will  not  long 
remain  in  its  pristine  condition  - expect 
to  keep  going  back  for  another  look.” 

SCOTTISH  BIRD  NEWS 

Publication  date  February  1997, 
Hardback,  ISBN  0-85661-090-9, 

384  pages,  £25.00 


Available  from  your  local  bookseller  or  direct  from  our  customer  services  department 
For  orders,  telephone  0181-308  5700  or  fax  0181-309  0807 
Why  not  send  your  order  by  e-mail?  wildlife@harcourtbrace.com 
For  enquiries  contact  Academic  Press  Books  Marketing  Department,  24-28  Oval  Road, 
London  NW1  7DX  telephone  0171-424  4518  or  fax  0171-424  4515 


British  BirdShop 

Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers'^. 


The  books  included  in  British  BirdShop  are  recommended  by  British  Birds  as  reliable,  gooc 
value  and  valuable  additions  to  any  birdwatcher’s  library.  We  aim  to  provide  the  best,  mosi 
reliable  and  friendliest  service  possible. 

Items  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  are  despatched  for  British  Birds  subscribers  b} 
Subbuteo  Natural  History  Books  Ltd.  All  correspondence  concerning  British  BirdShop  should  be 
sent  to  British  BirdShop,  do  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4EW. 


Books  All  listed  books  are  POST  FREE 

BEST  BIRD  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR 

All  books  voted  ‘Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year’  during  1983-97  (listed  in  full  on  p.  67  in  January-February  1998)  are 
available  POST  FREE.  Use  this  write-in  line  (or  use  an  additional  sheet) 


special  OFFERS  Please  tick  / 

Flegg  & Hosking  Eric  Hosking’s  Classic  Birds  Limited  Edition  (HarperCollins)  (usually  £50.00) £28.00  Z 

National  Geographic  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America  BEST  BIRD  BOOK  OF  1984 

(normal  price  £14.95) £11 .95  Z 


Ogilvie  & Winter  Best  Days  with  British  Birds  (British  Birds)  EXCLUSIVE  REDUCED  PRICE  (usually  £14.95). ..£10.95  Z 
Parmenter  & Byers  A Guide  to  the  Warblers  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (Bruce  Coleman)  (half  original  price)  ..£10.50  Z 


NEW  THIS  MONTH 

Barre,  Barau  & Jouanin  Oiseaux  de  la  Reunion  (Les  Editions  du  Pacifique) £23.00  Z 

Brooks  & Lewington  Field  Guide  to  the  Dragonflies  and  Damselflies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (BWP) 

Paperback  £18.95  Z 

Harrison  Collins  Field  Guide:  Bird  Nests,  Eggs  and  Nestlings  of  Britain  & Europe  (HarperCollins) £17.95  Z 

Harrison,  Allan,  Underhill,  Herremans,  Tree,  Parker  & Brown  Die  Allas  of  Southern  African  Birds  vol.  1 . 

Non-passerines,  vol.  2.  Passerines  ( BirdLife  South  Africa)  Price  for  two  vols.:  £120.00  Z 

Keith  Die  Birds  of  St  Lucia  BOU  Checklist  no.  15  (BOU) £14.00  Z 

Iankov  Wh ere  to  Watch  Birds  in  Bulgaria  (Pensoft) Paperback  £10.00  Z 

Johnsgard  The  Hummingbirds  of  North  America  2nd  edn.  (Helm) £35.00  Z 

Johnsgard  North  American  Owls  (Smithsonian) Paperback  £19.50  Z 

Magnin  & Yarar  Important  Bird  Areas  in  Turkey  (DHKD) Paperback  £25.00  Z 

Monk  Birds  for  All  Seasons:  chronicles  from  the  Thames  Valley  (Pica  Press) £12.95  Z 

Svingen  & Dumroese  A Birder’s  Guide  to  Idaho  (ABA) £18.50  Z 

Webster  Birds  of  Chamwood  (Kairos  Press) Paperback  £9.95  Z 

Wells  World  Bird  Species  Checklist:  with  alternative  English  and  scientific  names  (Worldlist) £29.50  Z 

Wheatley  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  Australasia  & Oceania  (Helm)  £16.99  Z 


COMING  SOON  - ORDER  NOW 

Beaman  & Madge  An  Identification  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  the  Western  Palearctic  (Helm)  DUE  LATE  1998.  £65.00  Z 
Cleere  & Numey  Nightjars:  a guide  to  the  nightjars,  frogmouths,  potoos,  Oilbird  and  owlet-nightjars  of  the  World 

(Pica  Press) £30.00  □ CD  to  accompany  above  book £15.00  Z 

de  la  Pena  & Rumboll  Collins  Illustrated  Checklist:  birds  of  Southern  South  America  and  Antarctica 

(HarperCollins) Paperback  £19.99  Z 

Forsman  'The  Raptors  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East:  a handbook  of  field  identification  (Poyser) 

DUE  LATE  SUMMER £30.00  Z 

Morris  & Hawkins  Birds  of  Madagascar:  a photographic  guide  (Pica  Press)  DUE  AUGUST £20.00  Z 

Taylor  & van  Perlo  Rails:  a guide  to  the  rails,  crakes  and  coots  of  the  World  (Pica  Press)  DUE  AUGUST £28.00  Z 


vol.  4 £110.00  Z 


RECOMMENDED  BOOKS 

Ash  & Miskell  Birds  of  Somalia  (Pica  Press) £40.00  Z 

Baker  Warblers  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North  Africa  (Helm)  £32.00  Z 

Barlow,  Wacher  & Disley  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  (Pica  Press)  £26.00  Z 

British  Birds  The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic £2.00  Z 

Cramp  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (OUP)  vols.  1-7  & 9 all  £90  each;  vol.  8 £95  

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ vol.  4 □ vol.  5 □ vol.  6 □ vol.  7 □ vol.  8 □ vol.  9 Z 

del  Hoyo,  Elliot  & Sargatal  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  (Lynx) 

vols.  1-3  all  £105.00  each  vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 □ 

Dunn  & Garrett  Peterson  Field  Guide  to  Warblers  of  North  America  (Houghton  Mifflin) 

Paperback  £11 .95  □ 

Enticott  & Tipling  Photographic  Handbook  of  the  Seabirds  of  the  World  (New  Holland) 

Gatter  Birds  of  Liberia  (Pica  Press)  

Hagemeijer  & Blair  The  EBCC  Atlas  of  European  Breeding  Birds  (Poyser)  

Harris,  Shirihai  & Christie  The  Macmillan  Birders'  Guide  to  European  and  Middle  Eastern  Birds  (Macmillan)  .£17.99  Z 

Harris’  Tucker  & Vinicombe  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Identification  (Macmillan) Paperback  £14.99  L 

Heather  & Robertson  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (OUP) Paperback  £25.00  Z Hardback  £50.00  Z 

Hieeins,  Marchant  & Davies  Handbook  of  Australian,  NZ  & Antarctic  Birds  (OUP)  vols.  1-3  all  £135  each 

vol.  1 □ vol.  2 □ vol.  3 Z 


Hardback  £17.95  Z 

£29.99  C 

£40.00  Z 

.£55.00  Z 


Please  use  the  British  BirdShop  form  overleaf  to  complete  your  order. 


British  BirdShop 
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Listed  books  are  POST  FREE  to  ‘British  Birds’  subscribers 


recommended  books  (cont.)  Please  tick  / 

Jonsson  Birds  of  Europe  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Helm) Paperback  £15.99  □ 

lumper  & Parr  Parrots:  a guide  to  the  parrots  of  the  World  (Pica  Press) — -•■••■£35.00  U 

Keith,  Urban  & Fry  The  Birds  of  Africa  (Academic)  vol.  1 £85.00  □ 2 £85.00  □ 3 £85.00  □ 4 £85.00  □ 5 £99.00  □ 

Lefranc  & Worfolk  Shrikes  (Pica  Press)  ; ; £^5 .00  H 

Lekagul,  Round,  Wongkalasin  & Komolphalin  A Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Thailand  (Saha  Karn  Bhaet) £45.00  LJ 

Mitchell  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in  the  London  Area  (Helm)  Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  Birds  of  Britain  and  Ireland  (New  Holland) Paperback  £12.99  □ 

Oddie  Bill  Oddie’s  Lillie  Black  Bird  Book  (Robson) Paperback  £6.99  □ 

Olsen  & Larsson  Skuas  and  Jaegers  (Pica  Press)  £24.00  □ 

Peterson,  Mountfort  & Hollom  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  5th  edn  (HarperCollins ) £14.99  U 

Porter,  Christensen  & Schiermacker-Hansen  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Middle  East  (Poyser) £29.95  □ 

Pvle  Identification  Guide  to  North  American  Birds  Part  1 . Columbidae  to  Ploceidae  (Slate  Creek  Press) 

; ; Paperback  £27.95  □ 

Ridgely  & Tudor  The  Birds  of  South  America  (OUP)  (4  vols.) vol.  1 £62.50  □ vol.  2 □ £62.50  □ 

Shawyer  The  Bant  Owl  (Arlequin  Press) £18.95  CD 

Sinclair,  Hockey  & Tarboten  Sasol  Birds  of  Southern  Africa:  the  legion’s  most  comprehensively  illustrated  guide 

(Struik  Paperback  £19.99  □ 

Snow  (ed.)  The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearclic  2-volume  concise  Edn  (OUP)  Cased  £150.00  □ 

Stattersfield,  Crosby,  Long  & Wege  Endemic  Bird  Areas  of  the  World:  priorities  for  biodiversity  conservation 

(Birdlife  Int.) Paperback  £37.00  □ 

Treleaven  In  Pursuit  of  the  Peregrine  (Tiercel) £31-50  □ 

Vinicombe  & Cottridge  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  & Ireland  (HarperCollins)  £25.00  □ 

Zimmerman,  Turner  & Pearson  Birds  of  Kenya  and  Northern  Tanzania  (Helm)  £40.00  □ 


OTHER  TITLES 

All  the  above  titles  are  POST  FREE.  Any  other  natural  history  books  in  print  may  be  ordered  from  Subbuteo.  Please 
refer  to  the  Subbuteo  catalogue  for  details  of  current  prices  and  postage  rates.  Free  copy  on  request:  tick  this  box  □ 

Binders  Please  tick  / 

The  British  Birds  Binder  (holds  12  issues  & index) wirex  retaining  £7.95  □ cordex  retaining  £7.95  □ 

Recordings  & videos  Please  add  £2.25  p&p  per  order  Please  tick  / 

Doherty  The  Birds  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images)  vol.  1 divers  to  dabbling  ducks  □ ; 
vol.  2 diving  ducks  to  bustards  ED  ; vol.  3 waders  to  gulls  □ ; 

vol.  4 terns  to  woodpeckers  □ ; vol.  5 larks  to  thrushes  □ ; vol.  6 warblers  to  orioles  □ ; 

vol.  7 shrikes  to  buntings  □ £16.95  each;  or  set  of  seven  £99.99  □ 


Doherty  The  Raptors  of  Britain  & Europe  (Bird  Images) £ 1 6.95  □ 

Doherty  Shorebirds  Video  vol.  1 (Bird  Images) £16.95  □ 

Roche  Bird  Songs  and  Calls  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Sitelle/Wildsounds)  4 CDs  £49.95  □ 


All  special  offer  prices  are  valid  only  for  May  1998  (and  for  overseas  customers  only,  also  during  the  following  month).  Other  prices 
quoted  are  subject  to  any  publishers’  increases.  Overseas  insurance  optional,  but  recommended  if  available  (please  enquire). 

Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  Subbuteo  NHB  Lid.  Payment  can  be  made  in  US8  at  current  exchange  rate.  All  orders  are  normally 
despatched  promptly  from  stock,  but  please  allow  up  to  21  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad.  Giro  ac  no.  37  588  6303. 

To  qualify  for  POST  FREE  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no. 
Name 

a t r Ref 

Address . . 


.Total  £. 


Cheque/PO  enclosed  CD  Giro  payment  made  □ 


Any  item  ordered  through  British  BirdShop  which  fails  to  meet  your  approval  can  be  returned  to  Subbuteo  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 


You  can  also  pay  using 
these  credit  cards: 


If  your  address  for  credit  card  purposes  is  different  from  that  above,  give  it  here 


Please  debit  my  Access/Visa/MasterCard/Eurocard 


Expiry  date 


Signature 


You  can  phone  in  your  credit  card  orders,  but  please  quote  your  BB  ref.  no.  as  well  as  your  credit  card  no. 
TEL.  Mold  (01352)  756551.  PAX.  (01352)  756004.  e-mail:  sales@subbooks.demon.co.uk 


Send  order  to:  British  BirdShop,  c/o  Subbuteo  Books,  Pistyll  Farm,  Nercwys,  Mold,  Flintshire  CH7  4EW. 
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Established  1907;  incorporating  ‘ The  Zoologist’,  establishes 
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TR<NG  UBHARY 


Hybridisation  between  Lesser 
Crested  and  Sandwich  Terns  in 
Valencia,  Spain,  and  plumage  of 
offspring 

J.  Ignacio  Dies  and  Bosco  Dies 

abstract  Lesser  Crested  Terns  Sterna  bengalensis  have  been 
recorded  regularly  and  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  Valencian 
region  of  eastern  Spain  since  1989,  and  hybridisation  with 
Sandwich  Tern  V.  sandvicensis  was  recorded  from  1994.  The 
plumage  of  the  hybrid  juveniles  is  described,  and  compared 
with  other  descriptions. 


The  Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengalensis  breeds  on  sandy  or  coral  islands 
and  low-lying  coasts  of  Libya,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Pakistan,  tine 
Maidive  Islands,  and  from  Sulawesi  to  New  Guinea  and  northern  Australia 
(del  Hoyo  et  al.  1996).  The  Mediterranean  race  S',  b.  emigrata  is  currently 
known  to  breed  regularly  only  off  the  Libyan  coast,  with  a recent  estimate  of 
over  1,700  pairs,  and  most  winter  off  West  African  coasts,  mainly  in  Guinea- 
Bissau  (Meininger  et  al.  1994).  During  migration,  this  race  moves  along  the 
shores  of  North  Africa,  crossing  the  southern  Mediterranean  Sea,  mainly  from 
May  to  June  and  from  August  to  October  (Lewington  et  al.  1991). 

During  the  breeding  season,  the  Lesser  Crested  Tern  is  very  scarce,  though 
regular,  at  various  localities  in  the  northwest  Mediterranean,  including  the 
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Camargue  in  southern  France  (Blondel  & Isenmann  1981),  Valli  di  Comaccio 
in  northeast  Italy  (Brichetti  & Foschi  1990),  and  the  Ebro  Delta  in  northeast 
Spain  (Martinez-Vilalta  & Motis  1989).  It  is  recorded  especially  in  nesting 
colonies  of  Sandwich  Terns  S’,  sandvicensis,  a species  which  commenced 
breeding  in  the  Mediterranean  only  in  the  1950s  (Ferrer  & Martinez-Vilalta 
1993),  and  the  two  have  interbred  and  produced  hybrid  young  on  several 
occasions  (e.g.  Rogers  et  al.  1993;  del  Hoyo  et  al.  1996). 

The  first  record  of  Lesser  Crested  Tern  for  the  Valencian  region  of  eastern 
Spain  (provinces  of  Castellon,  Valencia  and  Alicante)  was  in  1989,  since  when 
the  species  has  been  recorded  annually  (Dies  & Dies  1990-1995).  Table  1 (see 
page  169)  lists  accepted  Valencian  records  since  1989.  During  1994-97, 
Lesser  Crested  Terns  were  present  in  a ternery  in  the  Raco  de  TOlla,  a 64-ha 
saltmarsh  reserve  within  the  Albufera  de  Valencia  Natural  Park,  and 
hybridisation  with  Sandwich  Ferns  was  confirmed. 

Hybridisation  records 

In  1994,  in  a Sandwich  Tern  colony  of  44  pairs,  an  adult  male  Lesser  Crested 
Tern  paired  with  a female  Sandwich  Tern.  A single  egg  was  laid,  and  the  two 
parents  shared  incubation  from  4th  to  18th  July.  Thereafter,  the  male  showed 
no  interest  in  incubation,  was  seen  to  copulate  with  other  females,  and 
remained  in  the  colony  until  last  recorded  on  13th  August.  The  female 
continued  to  incubate  until,  following  long  daily  absences  to  forage  and  feed, 
she  deserted  on  15th  August.  Two  adult  Lesser  Crested  Terns,  the  second  in 
advanced  moult,  were  observed  at  the  same  time  on  14th  July. 

In  1995,  the  colony  held  160  pairs  of  Sandwich  Terns.  Although  at  least 
one  adult  Lesser  Crested  Tern  was  recorded  from  27th  May,  this  species 
showed  no  indication  of  breeding  until  12th  July,  when  an  adult  was  observed 
with  a flightless  juvenile;  both  were  last  recorded  on  1 8tln  July-  While  there  was 
no  direct  evidence,  hybridisation  seemed  distinctly  possible:  the  plumage  of  the 
juvenile  differed  from  that  of  fledged  juvenile  Sandwich  Terns,  and  matched 
that  of  a hybrid  juvenile  in  1996  (described  below).  Two  adult  Lesser  Crested 
Terns  were  observed  in  the  colony  on  9th  June  (Carlos  Oltra,  verbally). 

During  1996,  the  colony  tripled  in  size,  reaching  a total  of  471  breeding 
pairs  of  Sandwich  ’ferns  and  spilling  over  on  to  a second  island.  A Lesser 
Crested  Tern  was  first  seen  on  29th  April,  and  during  May  formed  a pair  with 
a Sandwich  Tern  (respective  sexes  not  determined).  The  nest  was  not  seen, 
but  this  pair  was  observed  with  a whitish,  yellowish-billed  downy  chick  on 
13th  June.  The  chick  was  fed  by  a parent  of  each  species  until  fully  fledged, 
and  was  last  recorded  on  3rd  July.  The  ‘overspill’  colony  held  a second  hybrid 
pair  from  30th  May  1996,  the  Lesser  Crested  being  a female,  which  began  to 
lay  on  2nd  June.  Unfortunately,  the  nest  was  deserted  or  preyed  upon  on  18th 
June,  after  a single  night-time  visit  by  a mammal  (possibly  a Fox  Vulpes  vu/pes ) 
which  caused  a small  number  of  casualties.  There  were  very  few  subsequent 
sightings  of  Lesser  Crested  'ferns  in  this  subcolony,  the  last  being  of  an  adult 
on  27th  June. 

During  1996,  up  to  five  adult  Lesser  Crested  'ferns  were  present  in  the 
reserve  on  7th  June,  with  several  observations  of  two  or  three  together  on  other 
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dates,  but  only  the  two  in  mixed  pairs  described  above  were  known  to  have 
bred. 

In  1997,  tire  Sandwich  Fern  colony  reached  552  breeding  pairs,  occupying 
three  islands,  and  held  two  mixed  pairs.  The  first  Lesser  Crested  Tern  was 
recorded  on  8th  April,  displaying  courtship  behaviour  in  the  colony  area,  and 
pair-bond  formation  with  a Sandwich  Fern  was  evident  on  14th  May.  A single 
egg  was  laid  on  21st  May,  but  this  appeared  to  be  infertile  as  it  was  incubated 
for  50  days,  by  both  parents,  until  finally  deserted  on  10th  July.  At  tire 
beginning  ot  May,  on  a different  island,  a second  hybrid  pair  laid  a single  egg, 
which  hatched  on  26th  May;  tire  chick  fledged  successfully  and  was  last 
recorded  on  27th  June.  The  latest  observation  of  an  adult  Lesser  Crested  Tern 
in  1997  was  made  on  23rd  July. 

The  description  and  drawing  of  hybrid  young  (fig.  1,  on  page  168)  are 
based  mainly  on  the  1996  and  1997  offspring,  since  hybridisation  appeared 
proven  in  these  cases. 

Identification  of  adult  Lesser  Crested  Terns  and  hybrid  offspring 

Adults 

Lesser  Crested  Terns  have  been  present  in  the  Raco  de  l’OUa  reserve  since 
1994,  and  one  of  the  first  tasks  was  to  confirm  its  identification.  This  was 
particularly  important  in  view  of  the  presence  of  Elegant  Tem  S.  elegans  in 
France  in  the  years  1970-88  (Dubois  et  al.  1990),  and  of  a record  of  that  species 
in  the  Llobregat  Delta  in  Catalonia,  only  a few  hundred  kilometres  from  the 
reserve,  on  24th-30th  April  1993  (Gutierrez  et  al.  1995;  Ardeola  44:  119-141). 

The  various  key  characters  given  by  Mailing  Olsen  & Larsson  (1995)  were 
checked  on  every  occasion,  and,  furthermore,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  of  the  birds  observed  were  themselves  hybrids. 

All  the  adult  Lesser  Crested  Terns  were  similar  in  size  to  Sandwich  Tern. 
They  had  an  orange-coloured  bill,  turning  yellowish  at  the  tip  through 
summer,  and  appearing  a little  stouter  than  Sandwich  Terns’  bills  and  with  an 
obviously  broader  base.  They  were  all  uniformly  coloured  above,  with  the  grey 
rump  concolorous  with  the  back  and  tail;  the  upperparts  were  pale  grey, 
similar  to  those  of  Sandwich  Tern  when  viewed  in  direct  sunlight,  but 
noticeably  darker  when  in  shadow.  Elegant  Tern  was  ruled  out  in  all  cases  by 
the  stout  and  relatively  short  bill,  the  lack  of  a long  drooping  crest,  and  the 
uniformly  grey  upperparts  lacking  any  rump  contrast. 

Hybrid  young 

The  three  hybrid  offspring  observed  in  1995,  1996  and  1997  were  similar  to 
each  other.  They  were  studied  at  medium  distances,  and  were  compared  with 
recently  fledged  Sandwich  Terns.  The  1996  hybrid  showed  a whitish  forehead 
fading  into  a dark  crown  just  behind  the  eye  (whereas  die  forehead  of  recentiy 
fledged  Sandwich  Terns  appeared  spotted  black);  the  nape  was  white,  hardly 
contrasting  with  the  mantie;  the  upperparts  were  pale,  with  only  a trace  of 
brownish-grey  on  the  centre  of  the  mande  and  scapular  feathers  (unlike  the 
scaled  appearance  and  dark/grey  contrast  present  on  the  upperparts  of  recendy 
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Fig.  1.  Three-week-old  hybrid  Lesser  Crested  Sterna  bengalensis  X Sandwich  Tern  S. 
sandvicensis  (left)  and  pale  Sandwich  Tern  chick  of  similar  age,  Valencia,  Spain  (J. 

Ignacio  Dies) 


fledged  Sandwich  Terns);  the  tertials  were  uniformly  patterned,  dark-centred 
and  pale-edged  (on  Sandwich  Tern  these  were  barred  pale  and  dark);  brown- 
grey  wingbars  were  visible  on  the  lesser,  median  and  greater  coverts,  while  the 
primaries  were  darker  than  on  Sandwich  Tern;  and  the  underparts  were  white. 
The  bill  was  pale  yellow,  with  a hint  of  orange  at  the  base.  The  legs  were 
noticeably  fleshy-grey  in  colour,  while  those  of  fledged  Sandwich  Terns 
appeared  to  be  blackish. 

The  1997  hybrid  showed  a similar  pattern:  whitish  forehead,  with  a sandy 
colour  on  the  crown,  dark  rear  crown,  and  white  nape;  pale  grey  mantle  and 
scapulars  with  scattered  small  arrowhead  markings;  tertials  dark-centred  and 
pale-edged;  wing-coverts  pale  grey,  showing  three  brown-grey  wingbars; 
underparts  pure  white,  lacking  any  hint  of  the  dark  breast-band  evident  on 
most  Sandwich  Tern  fledglings;  bill  yellow,  with  pale  tip  and  reddish  base;  legs 
dark  grey. 

Fig.  1 shows  a direct  comparison  between  a three-week-old  hybrid  chick 
and  a pale  Sandwich  Tern  chick  of  similar  age,  drawn  from  field  sketches. 

Discussion 

The  hybrid-fledgling  plumage  described  here  does  not  differ  much  from  that 
given  for  fledged  Lesser  Crested  Terns  (see,  e.g.,  Mailing  Olsen  & Larsson 
1995),  and  mixed  features  were  not  found.  It  partly  matches  the  description  of 
a hybrid  juvenile  given  by  Steele  & McGuigan  (1989),  and  the  general  pattern 
(pale  grey  upperparts,  dark  spots  on  scapulars,  blackish-grey  tertials  with  white 
edges,  grey  bars  on  wing-coverts,  dark  primaries  and  white  underparts)  is  the 
same;  but  Steele  & McGuigan’s  individual  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
more  strongly  marked  and  darker,  and  in  particular  with  a darker  forehead, 
whereas  the  Valencian  hybrid  showed  a whitish  forehead  fading  into  a dark 
crown.  Other  differences  relate  to  the  bare  parts:  dirty  yellow  bill  and  black  legs 
in  Steele  & McGuigan's  description,  against  pale  yellow  bill  (with  hint  of  orange 
at  base)  and  fleshy-grey  or  dark  grey  legs  of  tine  Valencian  hybrid. 

Future  observations  will  shed  light  on  how  tine  adult  hybrids  will  look,  if  and 
when  they7  return  to  tine  reserve  in  forthcoming  years.  In  finis  respect,  it  is 
instructive  to  note  fine  description  of  a hybrid  ringed  in  a Sandwich  Tern  colony 
in  Northumberland,  England,  in  summer  1 997  and  subsequently  observed  in  its 
first  autumn,  on  23rd  September  1997,  on  fine  west  coast  of  France  (Jiguet  1997). 

Although  Lesser  Crested  Terns  were  present  in  fine  Albufera  de  Valencia  at 
least  in  the  summers  of  1989  and  1990,  there  was  no  suitable  breeding  habitat 
until  fine  restoration  of  the  Raco  de  1’Olla  reserve  from  1992.  'The  creation  of 
flat  sandy  islands  in  shallow  hypersaline  lakes  led  to  an  expansion  of  fine  local 
ternery,  with  Common  Terns  S.  hirundo  moving  from  traditional  colonies  on 
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reedbed  islands  (with  turf-like  substrate)  to  the  newly  created  islands  in  the 
reserve,  and  increasing  from  250  pairs  in  1992  to  1,650  pairs  in  1996.  It  also 
encouraged  Sandwich  Terns  to  colonise  and  breed  for  the  first  time  in  1993, 
and  this,  together  with  regular  breeding  by  Lesser  Crested  Tem  in  the  Ebro 
Delta  100  km  to  the  north,  could  have  attracted  the  latter  species  to  the  reserve. 

In  south  Alicante,  the  Santa  Pola  saltpans  seem  to  be  a potential  breeding 
site  for  the  species,  and  several  observations,  including  a winter  record  from 
the  neighbouring  Cape  Cervera,  have  been  made  along  its  coast  and  at  the 
saltpan  edges  (see  table  1).  Its  potential  is  reinforced  by  the  presence  of 
Sandwich  Terns,  of  which  a breeding  attempt  by  about  30  pairs  in  1993  failed 
only  because  of  the  lack  of  a secure  nesting  area  (Ramos  & Aragoneses  1995). 
It  is  only  a matter  of  time  before  conservation  efforts  afford  a safe  nesting 
place  in  the  Santa  Pola  saltpans. 


Table  1.  Chronological  records  of  Lesser  Crested  Terns  Sterna  bengalensis  in  the 
Valencian  provinces  (Castellon,  Valencia  and  Alicante)  of  eastern  Spain. 

Records  for  1989-93  listed  in  Dies  & Dies  (1990-1995);  those  for  1994  and  later 
unpublished. 


Locality 

Date(s) 

No. 

Observer(s) 

Albufera  de  Valencia 

20.8.89 

1 ad. 

B.  Dies  & J.  1.  Dies 

Albufera  de  Valencia 

21.8.89 

1 imm. 

B.  Dies  & J.  1.  Dies 

Albufera  de  Valencia 

10-29.6.90 

1 ad. 

several  observers 

Valencia  Harbour 

28.10.90 

1 ad. 

M.  Verdu,  F.  J.  Garcia  & F.  Catala 

Cape  Cervera 

31.1.91 

1 imm. 

A.  J.  Ramos 

Santa  Pola  saltpans 

1.8.92 

1 ad. 

A.  J.  Ramos  & A.  Saiz 

Santa  Pola  saltpans 

9.6.93 

1 ad. 

A.  J.  Ramos 

Albufera  de  Valencia 

4.7-13.8.94 

1-2  ads. 

J.  1.  Dies,  C.  Oltra  & B.  Dies 

Santa  Pola  saltpans 

9.9.94 

1 ad. 

A.  J.  Ramos 

Santa  Pola  saltpans 

3.5.95 

1 ad. 

A.  J.  Ramos 

Albufera  de  Valencia 

27.5-18.7.95 

1-2  ads. 

several  observers 

Albufera  de  Valencia 

29.4-4.7.96 

1-5  ads. 

J.  1.  Dies 

Albufera  de  Valencia 

8.4-23.7.97 

1-2  ads. 

several  observers 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  mixed  pairs  recorded  at  the  Albufera  de 
Valencia  and  the  increasing  number  of  Lesser  Crested  Terns  present  there 
each  year  will  result  in  the  species  establishing  itself  as  a regular  breeder,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  low  number  of  individuals  will  remain  the  same,  despite 
the  increasing  breeding  numbers  of  other  tern  species. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Carl  Zeiss  Award 

Thanks  to  Carl  Zeiss  Ltd,  the  winner  of  The  Carl  Zeiss  Award  will  be  able 
to  choose  as  his  or  her  prize  the  traditional  Zeiss  10  X 40  or  Zeiss  7 X 42 
binoculars,  or  the  latest  Zeiss  8 X 30  BMC  binoculars. 

The  Carl  Zeiss  Award  is  presented  annually  to  the  person  who  supplies 
the  most  helpful,  interesting  and  instructive  photograph  of  a rarity  taken  in 
Britain  and  examined  by  the  BBRC  during  a record  circulation. 

The  six  previous  winners  of  the  Award  were  Bob  Proctor,  Ren  Hath  way,  Dr  Adrian 
Wander,  John  Szczur,  Dot  Jones  and  Martin  S.  Scott.  This  year’s  winner  Will  be  announced 
in  October. 

Carl  Zeiss  Ltd  will  also  present  all  runners-up — including  everyone  whose  photograph  or 
documentary  drawing  is  used  in  the  annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’,  or  is 
published  elsewhere  in  British  Birds  to  document  a rarity  record — with  a voucher  for  a free 
six-month  subscription  to  British  Birds.  Contributions  selected  for  publication  in  ‘From  the 
Rarities  Committee’s  files’  are  also  eligible.  The  aim  of  The  Carl  Zeiss  Award  is  to  encourage 
full  participation  in  the  work  of  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  and  to  reward  those 
whose  work  helps  the  Committee  to  function  effectively.  We  are  most  grateful  to  Zeiss  for 
this  support. 

Any  photographs  (transparencies,  colour  prints,  or  black-and-white  prints)  of  1 997  rarities 
which  have  not  already  been  submitted  should  be  sent  now,  please,  to  Mrs  Sheila  Cobban, 
British  Birds,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 
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Golden  and  White-tailed  Eagles 
in  Scotland  and  Norway 

Coexistence,  competition  and 
environmental  degradation 
D.  J.  Halley 

abstract  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  both  the 
White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  and  the  Golden  Eagle 
Aquila  chrysaetos  lived  in  Scotland,  but  their  ranges  there  were 
segregated,  the  latter’s  distribution  seemingly  restricted  by 
competition  from  the  White-tailed;  Golden  Eagles  colonised 
the  Scottish  range  of  White-tailed  Eagle  following  that  species’ 
extermination  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  In  Norway,  the 
breeding  ranges  of  the  two  species  have  apparently  always 
overlapped  in  coastal  areas.  The  diets  of  Golden  Eagles  and 
re-established  White-tailed  Eagles  in  Scotland  appear  to  be 
very  similar,  largely  through  the  reliance  of  both  species  on 
sheep  and  deer  carrion,  whereas,  in  Norway,  these  two  eagles 
rely  far  less  on  carrion  and  differ  greatly  in  their  diets. 
Although  Golden  Eagles  are  wholly  dominant  in  direct 
competition,  White-tailed  Eagles  are  nevertheless  able  to 
outcompete  them  through  having  a wider  spectrum  of 
available  prey.  Increased  competition  and  resulting 
competitive  exclusion  in  western  Scotland  appear  to  be  a 
consequence  of  long-term  environmental  degradation  of  the 
region  through  deforestation  and  overgrazing. 
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In  his  classic  monograph  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle 
Hdliaeetus  albicilla  in  Scotland,  Love  (1983)  demonstrated  that  the  former 
Scottish  distributions  of  Golden  Eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos  and  White-tailed 
Eagles  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  were  largely  separate 
(allopatric),  White-tailed  being  found  mainly  on  the  coast  and  islands,  with  a 
few  pairs  near  some  inland  freshwater  bodies,  and  Golden  Eagles  in  hilly  inland 
districts  away  from  the  coastline.  Following  the  White-tailed  Eagle’s 
extermination  in  Scotland  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  Golden  Eagle 
expanded  its  range  throughout  the  coastal  region  and  islands,  suggesting  that  it 
had  previously  been  excluded  from  these  areas  by  competition  from  White- 
tailed Eagles  (Love  1983;  Watson  1997).  The  population  density  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  is  currently  highest  on  the  west  coast  and  islands  (Watson  et  al.  1992b, 
Watson  & Rae  1993).  Recent  observations  of  Golden  Eagles  being  displaced 
from  home  ranges  in  western  Scotland  by  re-established  White-tailed  Eagle 
pairs  (Watson  et  al.  1992a)  suggest  that  the  earlier  pattern  is  re-emerging. 

While  it  has  sometimes  been  suggested  (e.g.  Watson  1 997)  that  the  two  species 
also  occupy  allopatric  ranges  in  Norway,  this  is  not,  in  fact,  the  case.  They  can, 
and  do,  occur  together  (sympatrically)  along  most  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway 
north  of  Sognefjord  (south  of  which  White-tailed  is  a scarce  recoloniser),  from 
larger  islands  and  the  main  coastline  to  the  innermost  parts  of  fjords;  they 
frequently  nest  in  close  proximity,  and  their  home  ranges  overlap  greatly  (fig.  1 
& plate  47,  on  page  177).  Most  winter  gatherings  of  scavenging  birds  at  carcases 
in  these  areas  contain  adults  and  immatures  of  both  eagle  species  (Gjershaug  et 
al.  1994;  Halley  & Gjershaug  in  press;  plate  46,  on  page  175). 

The  situation  in  Scotland,  where  Golden  appears  to  be  excluded  from 
certain  areas  by  the  presence  of  White-tailed  (competitive  exclusion),  cannot, 
therefore,  be  explained  as  reflecting  an  intrinsic  feature  of  the  two  species’ 
ecology.  Given  this,  it  is  natural  to  ask  why  they  were  allopatric  in  western 
Scotland  prior  to  the  White-tailed  Eagle’s  extermination  there,  and  why,  with 


nest  more  closely  to  shoreline,  but  the  two  species'  distributions  overlap  considerably. 
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the  latter’s  successful  re-establishment,  a similar  pattern  of  segregation  may  be 
appearing  again.  Comparison  of  the  results  of  studies  in  Scotland  with  those 
in  Norway  reveals  several  factors  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  this. 

Diet 

An  important  clue  emerges  when  one  compares  the  diets  of  these  two  eagles 
in  Scotland  and  Norway  (fig.  2).  In  coastal  Norway,  over  half  of  tire  Golden 
Eagle’s  diet  is  composed  of  hares  Lepus  (there  are  no  wild  Rabbits  Chyctolagus 
cuniculus  in  Norway)  and  grouse  (Tetraonidae),  with  the  rest  made  up  mostly 
of  a wide  variety  of  live  wild  prey;  carrion,  in  the  form  of  sheep  and  goat 
carcases,  is  a minor  component.  The  White-tailed  Eagle’s  diet,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  overwhelmingly  dominated  by  fish,  seabirds  and  shorebirds,  with 
ungulate  carrion  even  less  important.  Dietary  overlap  between  the  species  is 
minor.  In  summer,  neither  eagle  feeds  on  carrion  at  all,  even  when  this  is 
readily  available  (Halley  & Gjershaug  in  press). 

In  contrast,  the  diets  of  Golden  and  White-tailed  Eagles  in  Scotland  are 
much  more  similar  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  that  of  their  respective 
species  in  Norway  (fig.  2).  Carrion  (deer  and  sheep)  is  important  throughout 
the  year,  and  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  diet  is  composed  of  lagomorphs, 
mainly  Rabbits  (Watson  et  al.  1992a,  1992b,  1993).  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
quantify  diets  accurately  from  pellets  and  prey  remains,  well  over  half  of  the 
food  of  each  species  appears  to  come  from  the  same  sources;  the  overlap  in 
prey  species  is  more  than  90%  (Watson  et  al.  1992a). 
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Fig.  2.  Diets  of  White-tailed  Haliaeetus  albicilla  and  Golden  Eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos  in 
western  Scotland  and  coastal  Norway,  from  analysis  of  pellets  and  prey  remains  at 
eyries.  Data  for  Scotland  from  Watson  et  al.  1992a;  for  Norway  from  Willgohs  1961 
(White-tailed  Eagle),  Gjershaug  1981  (Golden  Eagle). 
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Moreover,  a number  of  White-tailed  Eagle  attacks  on  live  lambs  have  been 
recorded  in  Scotland,  engendering  widespread  negative  publicity  (R.  Evans  in 
litt.).  Not  a single  such  attack  has  ever  been  confirmed  in  coastal  Norway, 
despite  intensive  research  into  the  matter  over  a number  of  years  (the  few 
alleged  attacks  either  involved  scavenging  on  animals  which  had  suffered 
natural  deaths  or,  less  commonly,  were  made  by  Golden  Eagles).  The  White- 
tailed Eagle  has  therefore  been  removed  from  Norwegian  legislation  covering 
compensation  for  predator  damage  to  stock  (Folkestad  in  press),  and  farmers 
in  Norway  generally  ignore  this  eagle,  which  often  nests  and  forages  close  to 
occupied  houses  (plate  47). 

Direct  competition 

The  population  density  of  Golden  Eagles  in  western  Scotland  is  significantly 
correlated  with  carrion  availability  (Watson  el  al.  1992b),  suggesting  that  this 
is  a limiting  resource  for  the  species  in  the  area.  White-tailed  Eagles  are  a new 
and  direct  competitor  for  these  carrion  supplies.  It  has  sometimes  been 
claimed  in  Britain  that  White-tailed  Eagles  are  dominant  over  Golden  Eagles: 
a reasonable  assertion,  as  they  are  larger,  heavier  birds,  and  one  which  would 
provide  a ready  explanation  for  their  displacement  of  Golden  Eagle  pairs. 
The  opposite  is,  however,  the  case.  In  direct  competition  for  access  to 
carcases  in  winter,  Golden  Eagles  are  strongly  dominant  over  White-tailed 
(Halley  & Gjershaug  in  press;  fig.  3 & plate  46):  in  Norway,  I once  observed 
a first-winter  male  displace  seven  White-tailed  Eagles  in  less  than  ten  seconds, 
and  on  no  occasion  in  two  winters  of  observation  was  a White-tailed  Eagle 
able  successfully  to  defend  a carcase  from  an  attacking  Golden  Eagle;  in  those 
few  cases  where  a White-tailed  displaced  a Golden  Eagle,  the  latter  had 
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Fig.  3.  Dominance  relationships  between  White-tailed  Haliaeetus  albicilla  and  Golden 
Eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos  at  carcases  in  Norway  in  two  winters.  Carcase  size  was 
controlled  so  that  only  a single  bird  could  feed  at  one  time.  Only  single  conflicts  between  any 
two  individuals  in  any  one  year  were  included  in  the  data  (for  details,  see  Halley  & Gjershaug 
in  press). 
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A 46.  Immature  Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos  mantling  carcase  immediately  after 
attacking  and  displacing  an  immature  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  ( L . 
Ramvik).  The  White-tailed  Eagle  can  be  seen  in  background,  attempting  to  extricate  itself 
from  a snowdrift. 


invariably  been  feeding  for  some  time  beforehand.  Golden  Eagles  are  also 
stronger  fliers,  and  have  longer  legs  and  a wider  talon  span  (Cramp  & 
Simmons  1980),  and  they  consequently  prevail  in  aerial  conflicts  (Willgohs 
1961;  pers.  obs.). 

The  Golden  Eagle’s  dominance  appears  also  to  extend  to  direct  competition 
for  nest  sites  (Willgohs  1961).  Nevertheless,  where  both  cliff  and  tree  sites  are 
readily  available,  as  in  most  of  coastal  Norway  south  of  the  Arctic,  White- 
tailed Eagles  show  a strong  preference  for  nesting  on  trees  and  Golden  for 
nesting  on  cliffs.  In  my  Trondelag  study  area,  no  Golden  Eagles  nested  on 
trees,  but  nine  pairs  used  cliffs;  16  pairs  of  White-tailed  Eagles  nested  on  trees, 
but  only  one  on  cliffs1.  Competition  for  nest  sites  is  likely  to  be  of  only  local 
significance,  at  least  in  Norway. 

Indirect  competition 

The  above  data  may  initially  suggest  that  Golden  Eagles  would  competitively 
exclude  White-tailed  Eagles  in  the  long  term.  The  evidence  from  Scotland, 
however,  indicates  that  it  is  White-tailed  that  ousts  Golden  from  home  ranges, 
despite  its  being  inferior  in  direct  competition  for  resources.  The  breeding 
success  of  White-tailed  Eagles  in  Scotland,  which  has  averaged  0.70  fledged 
young  per  pair  in  recent  years  (table  1,  on  page  176),  is  slightly  better  than  the 
average  (0.65).  for  the  expanding  Norwegian  population  (Folkestad  in  press). 


1.  G = 25.3;  1 d.f.;  *><0.00001. 
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Table  1.  Breeding  numbers  and  fledging  success 

of  re-established  White-tailed  Eagles 

Haliaeetus  albicilla 

in  Scotland,  1982-96. 

Early  breeding  by  inexperienced  pairs  was  poor;  but  in  recent  years,  with  age  structure  and 

breeding  experience  closer 

to  that  of  natural  populations,  fledging 

success  exceeded  the 

average  (0.65)  for  the  source  Norwegian  population 

Data  from  RSPB,  G.  P.  Mudge  (in  litt.)  and  R.  Evans  (in  litt.). 

Breeding 

Successful 

Fledged 

Fledged  chicks/ 

Year 

attempts 

attempts 

chicks 

breeding  attempt 

1982-90 

57 

10 

15 

0.26 

1991 

9 

4 

7 

0.78 

1992 

8 

4 

7 

0.87 

1993 

8 

4 

5 

0.62 

1994 

10 

4 

5 

0.50 

1995 

10 

5 

7 

0.70 

1996 

12 

8 

9 

0.75 

Totals:  all  years 

114 

39 

55 

0.48 

1991-96 

57 

29 

40 

0.70 

Recent  population-modelling  suggests  that,  barring  unforeseen  events,  the 
future  for  White-tailed  Eagles  in  Scotland  is  assured  (Green  et  al.  1996). 

The  reason  for  the  White-tailed  Eagles'  ability  ultimately  to  oust  Golden  Eagles 
appears  to  lie  in  indirect  competition.  In  western  Scotland,  White-tailed  Eagles 
enjoy  a wider  and  more  varied  food  base  than  Golden  Eagles;  this  provides 
alternative  sources  of  food  on  which  they  can  rely  when  main  sources  are  limited. 
In  addition,  sheep  or  deer  carcases  are  not  permanently  defensible  resources; 
dominance  may  determine  which  species  eats  first,  but  the  White-tailed  Eagle  will 
eventually  get  its  fill.  Competition  for  carrion  is  in  its  essentials,  therefore,  indirect 
(the  removal  of  a later  meal  for  the  Golden  Eagle),  and  not  direct. 

Raptor  species  adapted  relatively  more  towards  a scavenging  role  and 
passive  sit-and-wait  hunting,  as  is  the  White-tailed  Eagle,  typically  have  a 
longer,  more  efficient  gut  (at  the  expense  of  speed  and  manoeuvrability)  than 
more  active  hunters  such  as  the  Golden  Eagle  (Barton  & Houston  1993).  This 
results  in  relatively  more  efficient  nutritional  use  of  shared  food  resources  such 
as  carrion:  in  other  words,  White-tailed  can  survive  for  longer  on  less  food. 

Environmental  degradation 

The  wider  ecological  issue  is  why  the  resource  base  in  Scotland  should  be  so 
very  different  from,  and  narrower  than,  that  in  Norway,  so  that  interspecific 
competition  is  heightened  beyond  the  point  where  the  two  eagle  species  can 
coexist. 

In  terms  of  landforms  and  geology,  western  Norway — and  specifically 
coastal  Trondelag,  where  I conducted  my  research — is  very  similar  to  western 
Scotland.  The  climate  is  also  similar,  although  winters  are  considerably  more 
severe  in  Trondelag. 

The  striking  immediate  difference  between  the  two  regions  is  in  their 
vegetation.  Coastal  Norway  is  heavily  wooded  (plate  47),  and  has  been  so 
continuously  since  the  end  of  the  last  ice  age.  In  contrast,  in  western  Scotland, 
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felling,  burning,  and  overgrazing  by  sheep  and  deer  removed  tree  cover  almost 
entirely  several  centuries  ago,  and  continued  overgrazing  has  ensured  that  the 
region  remains  largely  deforested  to  this  day  (plate  48).  In  a cool,  wet  climate, 
this  has  resulted  in  nutrient-leaching  and  soil  erosion,  severely  reducing  the 
biological  productivity  of  the  land  and  leading  to  a degenerative  succession 
from  heather  moor,  now  largely  absent  on  the  west  coast,  to  poor  grass  swards 
and  bare  scree  (Fraser  Darling  1955;  Sydes  & Miller  1988;  Hunter  1994). 
This,  in  turn,  has  led  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  region’s  wild  fauna.  In 


A 47.  Typical  view  in  coastal  Norway,  photographed  from  an  occupied  Golden  Eagle 

Aquila  chrysaetos  eyrie  (Z).  J.  Halley).  Naturally  regenerated  pine  Pinus  and  birch  Betula 
forest  dominate  below  treeline  (about  350  m a.s.l.).  Tip  of  double-headed  promontory  in 
middle  distance  at  left  is  site  of  a White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  eyrie,  1 .4  km  away 
(note  proximity  to  the  farm  across  the  fjord).  Both  eyrie  sites  are  long  established. 


A 48.  Typical  view  in  the  western  Highlands,  Scotland  (D.  J.  Halley).  Vegetation 
dominated  by  grasses,  with  only  occasional  deciduous  trees  and  bushes  persisting  in  rock 
crevices  and  stream  gullies  where  saplings  are  protected  from  grazing;  a dense  block  of 
planted  exotic  conifers  forms  the  only  continuous  tree  cover. 
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particular,  grouse  and  hares,  the  main  natural  prey  of  Golden  Eagles  in  both 
countries,  are  scarce  in  western  Scotland  (Watson  et  al.  1993),  and  inshore 
fish  stocks  are  greatly  depleted  (partly  through  overfishing,  but  also  through 
reduced  nutrient  run-off  from  the  land)  in  comparison  with  Norway  (Hunter 
1994;  pers.  obs.).  The  ultimate  effect  is  a narrowed  faunal  spectrum  based  on 
much-reduced  primary  productivity. 

The  inability  of  two  large  avian  predators  to  coexist  in  this  environment  is 
both  a product  and  a symptom  of  historically  unsustainable  land-use  practices 
and  consequent  environmental  degradation.  It  is  an  unhappy  reflection  that 
this  process,  although  described  in  detail — along  with  the  long-term 
consequences  of  continued  neglect — almost  half  a century'  ago,  continues 
more  or  less  unabated  to  the  present  day.  While  the  future  of  White-tailed  and 
Golden  Eagles  in  Scotland  (in  allopatric  populations)  seems  to  be  assured,  the 
task  of  their  conservation  is  complicated  and  their  potential  population  sizes 
restricted.  For  wider  conservation-management  considerations,  and  rational 
human  land  use  in  general,  the  current  situation  illustrates  once  again  that  west 
Highland  Scotland  is  a ‘devastated  countryside  . . . reduced  to  the  crude  values 
and  expressions  of  its  geological  composition’  and  that  ‘no  policy  which  fails 
to  address  this  unpalatable  fact . . . [can]  hope  to  achieve  rehabilitation’  (Fraser 
Darling  1955). 
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MONTHLY  MARATHON 


With  postal  delays  affecting  some  areas,  and  entries  from 
none  of  the  key  players  having  been  received,  we  have 
decided  to  extend  the  deadline  for  the  nineteenth  stage  of 
this  ninth  ‘Monthly  marathon’  from  15th  April  to  30th  April. 
The  answer,  and  news  of  how  the  leaders  fared,  will  be  given 


next  month. 

For  a free  SUNBIRD  brochure,  write  to  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  IDF; 
or  telephone  01767  682969. 


A 49.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  141.  Twenty-first  stage  in  ninth  ‘Marathon’. 
Identify  the  species.  Read  the  rules  (Brit.  Birds  90:  66),  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a 
postcard  to  Monthly  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to 
arrive  by  15th  June  1998. 


FROM  THE  RARITIES 
COMMITTEE’S  FILES 

A report  of  Long-toed  Stint  on  South  Uist 

A small  Calidris  sandpiper  was  present  at  North  Bay  and 
Ardivachar  Point,  South  Uist,  Outer  Hebrides  (then  Western 
Isles),  on  4th-7th  September  1990.  It  was  found  and  identified 
as  a Long-toed  Stint  C.  subminuta  by  T.  J.  Dix,  who  submitted 
^ ^ the  record  to  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee.  P.  R.  Boyer 

and  P.  S.  Read  also  provided  the  Committee  with  descriptions.  If  accepted,  it 
would  have  been  the  second  record  of  the  species  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
(although,  subsequently,  an  earlier  record  was  accepted:  Brit.  Birds  88:  512; 
89:  12-24).  Following  three  circulations  to  the  Rarities  Committee,  however, 
it  was  rejected  on  a split  vote  (at  least  nine  of  the  ten  members  of  the  BBRC 
have  to  accept  a record  on  a recirculation  for  it  to  be  formally  accepted).  The 
Committee  had  no  doubt  that  this  bird  was  either  Long-toed  Stint  or  Least 
Sandpiper  C.  minutilla,  but  some  members  felt  that  there  was  still  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  Least  Sandpiper  had  been  sufficiently  excluded  to  justify 
acceptance  of  the  record  as  the  second  for  Britain  & Ireland.  The  following 
account  provides  some  details  of  the  reasons  behind  this  decision. 

A full  description  from  the  finder  has  previously  been  published  ( Birding 
World  3:  310).  Several  members  of  the  Committee  felt,  however,  that  the 
description  supplied  by  PRB  should  be  given  more  weight,  since  he  was  the 
only  person  to  see  the  bird  on  more  than  one  occasion:  he  viewed  it  on  four 
occasions  for  a total  of  2iU  hours,  on  three  different  days,  in  various  light 
conditions.  In  contrast,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  the  other  observers  who 
submitted  descriptions  each  watched  it  for  no  longer  than  half  an  hour,  on  the 
evening  of  4th  September  only:  TJD  from  19.00  and  PSR  from  20.00  in 
fading  light.  Nevertheless,  all  three  descriptions  were  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Committee.  PRB’s  description  is  given  in  full  below: 


ZEISS 


Description 

Very  small  size,  much  smaller  than  even  the 
smallest  of  the  Dunlins  C.  alpina  alongside 
on  4th,  but  had  long-legged  appearance  for 
size. 

LEGS  Longish,  yellowish-green  with 
noticeably  long  toes,  mid-toe  appeared  to  be 
longer  than  tarsus  including  claw,  hind  toe 
was  very  noticeable  and  was  longer  than 
[that  of]  any  other  Calidris  wader  I have 
seen. 

BILL  Typical  length  for  stint,  slightly 
decurved  with  fine  tip,  blackish,  but  with 
slightly  paler  base  to  lower  mandible. 

EYE  Dark. 

HEAD  Crown  dark  brown  with  bright 
rufous/chestnut  streaking  extending  down 


forehead  to  top  of  bill.  Fairly  broad  pale 
supercilium  not  joining  over  bill,  but 
running  into  paler  nape  to  give  a slightly 
capped  appearance.  Nape  paler  grey-brown 
with  dark  streaking.  Lores  paler,  streaked 
very  slighdy  darker. 

BODY  Upperparts  dark  brown  heavily 
streaked  bright  rufous  with  whitish  edges  to 
mantle  forming  a very  distinctive  ‘V’  to 
back.  This  mantle  V was  the  most  obvious 
feature  in  flight.  Wing-coverts  brown  with 
whitish-buff  fringes.  Underparts  white. 
Breast  pale  brown  heavily  streaked  on  sides, 
but  widt  streaking  dying  out  towards  centre 
of  breast.  Terdals  dark  brown  with  rufous 
fringes  completely  covered  tail. 
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The  bird  fed  preferably  from  the  edges  of 
small  saltwater  pools  or  seaweed  tangles  and 
appeared  to  be  picking  small  items  off  the 
surface  rather  than  probing  for  food. 

It  appeared  to  be  associating  more  with 
the  party  of  [Red]  Knots  C.  canutus  rather 
than  Dunlins  or  Curlew  Sandpipers 
(especially  on  5th  & 6th),  but  was  seen 
alongside  Dunlin,  Curlew  Sandpiper, 
Sanderling  and  Knot. 

OBSERVATION  TIMES  AND  AIDS  4/9/90 
19.55-20.35  tide  high;  good  light  at  first;  bird 
feeding  on  tangles  and  saltwater  pools  at  top 
of  beach;  min.  distance  15  m.  5/9/90  08.30- 
08.45  tide  high;  good  light;  feeding  on  tangles 
on  sandy  beach.  5/9/90  10.50-12.10  tide  low; 
excellent  light;  feeding  on  pools  in  rotting 
seaweed  at  top  of  beach;  min.  distance  10  m. 
6/9/90  12.50-13.20  tide  low;  conditions 
appalling:  NW  gale;  feeding  at  junction  of 
beach  and  dunes;  beach  swept  clean  of  all 
weed  by  gales.  Optical  aids  25  X 60  Mirador 
telescope  and  10  X 50  binoculars. 
experience  Most  small  waders,  including 
Little  C.  minuta  and  Temminck’s  Stint  C. 
temminckii  and  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  C. 
pusilla,  but  no  experience  of  either  Long- 
toed Stint  or  Least  Sandpiper. 

P.  R.  Boyer 

First  circulation  (January  to  April  1991) 

During  the  first  circulation,  four  members  ‘pended’  the  record  (i.e.  postponed 
voting,  pending  the  receipt  of  further  information).  Of  the  six  members  who 
accepted  the  record,  one  cited  gait  and  posture,  middle  toe  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  tarsus,  and  toes  extending  beyond  tail  in  flight,  dark  of  crown 
extending  to  bill,  bright  rufous-and-black  upperparts  and  conspicuous  whitish 
‘V’,  and  pale  base  to  lower  mandible.  Two  other  members  pointed  out  that 
the  contrast  between  mantle  and  the  wing-coverts  was  suggestive  of  Long-toed 
Stint.  CB,  voting  last,  however,  added  to  the  file  photographs  of  juvenile  Least 
Sandpipers  showing  rail-like  posture,  dark  of  crown  extending  to  bill  and 
bright  rufous-and-black  upperparts  with  prominent  white  ‘V’.  All  the 
members  agreed  that,  for  a major  rarity,  especially  one  in  a notoriously 
difficult  group,  descriptions  need  to  be  exceedingly  detailed.  The  voting  was 
six  accepts  and  no  rejects,  but  four  ‘pends’  for  further  information  from 
observers  who  had  seen  it  later  (6:0:4). 

Second  circulation  (July  to  October  1992) 

There  were  additional  notes  in  the  second  circulation,  but,  through  no  fault  of 
the  observer  involved,  they  added  nothing  to  the  picture.  There  was  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  Committee  was  being  too  demanding  by  expecting 
every  character  to  be  covered  in  the  descriptions,  but  several  members 


flight  Did  not  appear  to  be  as  strong  as 
[that  of]  Dunlin.  White  mantle  V very 
noticeable,  but  wing-bar  very  weak,  with 
primaries  appearing  almost  completely  dark. 
Tail  dark  with  whitish  edges,  white  edges  to 
dark  rump.  Toes  extended  beyond  tail  in 
flight. 

GENERAL  Very  small  (tiny)  Calidris  wader, 
size  of  stint  but  more  resembling  Wood 
Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola  in  shape,  posture 
and  long-legged  appearance. 

Whilst  feeding,  walked  with  a very  rail-like 
gait  [recalling  crake  or  rail  (Rallidae)]  and 
would  sometimes  feed  with  extended  neck 
posture.  Between  feeding  spells,  would  run 
rapidly  over  short  distances  before  again 
returning  to  feeding.  The  bird  was  very 
aggressive  towards  small  waders  (Dunlin, 
Sanderling  C.  alba , Curlew  Sandpiper  C. 
ferruginea)  on  4th  September,  whilst  feeding 
on  a very  crowded  beach.  This  was  not 
noted  on  subsequent  days. 

When  alarms  affected  the  other  waders, 
the  stint  generally  took  no  notice,  although 
on  occasions  it  would  crouch  and  was  twice 
noted  to  adopt  a very  upright  Ruff-like 
stance  [i.e.  recalling  Philomachus  pugnax] 
which  it  maintained  for  several  seconds 
before  returning  to  feeding. 
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A 50.  Least  Sandpipers  can  look  very 
different  depending  on  pose:  right-hand  bird 
slim,  with  a lot  of  visible  tibia;  left  plump, 
with  almost  no  visible  tibia. 


A 5 1 . Rail-like  posture,  sometimes  quoted  as 
typical  of  Long-toed  Stint,  is  common  to 
both  Least  Sandpiper  and  Long-toed  Stint. 
This  juvenile  Least  also  shows  extraordinary 
length  of  toes,  particularly  central  toe. 


A 52.  When  anxious,  Least  Sandpiper  can 
stretch  up  and  look  very  long-legged  and 
long-necked,  resembling  classic  Tringa- 
stance  of  Long-toed  Stint. 


A 53.  About  10%  of  juvenile  Least  Sandpipers 
show  contrast  between  chestnut  fringes  to 
scapulars  and  beige  edges  to  coverts;  on  a few, 
this  contrast  is  very  obvious. 


A 54.  On  a few  juvenile  Least,  cap  reaches 
across  forehead  to  bill,  thus  stopping 
supercilia  from  meeting  across  forehead. 
Note  rich  chestnut  upperparts  and 
prominent  mande  line  on  bird  facing  away. 


A 55.  Juvenile  Least  Sandpiper  is  a very 
bright  bird.  Combination  of  black  feather- 
centres  and  rich-chestnut  edges  with  some 
white  tips  on  the  scapulars  produces  a quite 
startling  upperpart  coloration. 
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suggested  that,  in  this  case,  rigorous  assessment  was  essential.  It  was,  after  all, 
potentially  only  the  second  record  for  Britain  & Ireland,  and,  even  though 
Long-toed  Stint  had  ‘broken  through  the  credibility  gap’,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Committee  should  accept  only  very  detailed  descriptions  for  this  species  and 
other  rare  peeps  as  ‘peeps  have  a history  of  mistaken  identifications,  even  with 
photos  and/or  prolonged  observation’.  PGL,  then  Chairman  of  the  BBRC, 
summed  up  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  circulation:  ‘We  are  all  agreed  that 
this  is  either  Long-toed  Stint  or  Least  Sandpiper  . . . tire  descriptions  are,  for 
a rare  stint/peep,  not  as  detailed  as  required,  but  the  most  important 
consideration  is  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  for  a firm  identification.’  The 
voting  was  four  accepts,  five  rejects  and  one  pend  (4:5:1). 

Third  circulation  (November  1992  to  May  1993) 

There  was  no  new  evidence  available  for  the  final  circulation.  The  opposing 
views  were  summarised  by  CB  (against  acceptance)  and  PGL  (for  acceptance). 
Those  against  acceptance  looked  critically  at  PRB’s  description  and  felt  that 
Least  Sandpiper  had  not  been  excluded,  as  some  features  suggested  Least,  some 
favoured  Long-toed  and  some  were  unhelpful,  but  no  features  were  diagnostic. 
The  absence  of  a split  supercilium  favoured  Least  Sandpiper,  whilst  the  legs 
being  yellowish-green  rather  than  chrome-yellow,  and  the  rail-like  gait,  were 
marginally  in  favour  of  Least  Sandpiper.  Both  species,  can,  however,  adopt  both 
‘rail-like’  and  ‘Wood  Sandpiper-like’  postures.  Plate  50  shows  just  how  much  the 
posture  of  Least  Sandpiper  can  vary,  whilst  plates  51  & 52  show  Least 
Sandpiper  in  rail-like  pose  and  Long-toed  Stint-like  pose.  Toe  length,  especially 
the  projection  beyond  the  tail  in  flight,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Long-toed  Stint 
(although  Least  Sandpiper  also  has  abnormally  long  toes,  see  plate  51),  whilst 
the  capped  appearance  and  the  Wood  Sandpiper-like  stance  were  features 
marginally  pro  Long-toed  Stint.  The  contrast  between  the  mantle  and  the  wing- 
coverts,  as  reported  by  both  PRB  and  PSR,  was  not  so  obvious  as  one  would 
expect  on  Long-toed  Stint,  but  that  feature  was,  on  balance,  more  compatible 
with  Long-toed  Stint  than  with  Least  Sandpiper.  Subsequent  observations  by 
CB  of  large  numbers  of  Least  Sandpipers  in  Atlantic  Canada  in  August  1993 
revealed  that  a proportion  shows  at  least  as  much  contrast  as  described  for  this 
bird  (see  plate  53).  PRB — the  only  observer  to  study  the  bird  for  more  than  30 
minutes — described  the  bill  as  blackish  but  with  a slightly  paler  base  to  the  lower 
mandible,  which  those  opposing  acceptance  felt  was  either  not  typical  of  Long- 
toed Stint,  which  shows  a yellow  base  to  tire  lower  mandible,  or  too  imprecise 
as  evidence  for  either  species.  The  loral  pattern  was  not  described  in  sufficient 
detail  to  be  helpful;  and  the  cap  reaching  the  bill  was  a feature  of  both  species 
(plate  54).  None  of  the  observers  had  seen  a juvenile  of  either  species  and  the 
observers’  assertions  that  this  bird  was  ‘very  bright’  whereas  Least  Sandpiper  was 
‘a  plain  bird’  may  be  hue  for  adults,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  juvenile 
Least  Sandpiper  as  ‘plain’  (see  plate  55).  The  case  against  acceptance  was 


FACING  PAGE 

Plates  50-55  all  show  Least  Sandpipers  Calidris  minutilla  photographed  in  Canada  in 
August  1988  or  August  1993  by  Colin  Bradshaw. 
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summarised  to  the  effect  that,  although  most  of  the  features  were  in  favour  of 
Long-toed  Stint,  Least  Sandpiper  had  not  been  sufficiently  excluded. 

Those  in  favour  of  acceptance  took  a different  view.  They  considered  that 
toe-length  (especially  projection  beyond  tail  in  flight)  and  mantle/wing-covert 
contrast  were  diagnostic  of  Long-toed  Stint,  whilst  the  loral  pattern  was 
strongly  suggestive  of  that  species.  The  paler  bill-base  and  the  dark  crown 
extending  to  the  bill  favoured  Long-toed  Stint,  but  not  to  the  positive 
exclusion  of  Least  Sandpiper,  and  all  other  features  were  ‘neutral’.  No 
characters  firmly  supported  identification  as  Least  Sandpiper,  as  neither 
yellow-green  legs  nor  the  absence  of  a split  supercilium  were  incompatible 
with  Long-toed  Stint.  The  case  for  acceptance  was  summarised  to  the  effect 
that,  with  several  pro  features  and  no  con,  the  identification  was  safe,  and 
acceptance  of  the  record  was  recommended. 

The  voting  on  the  third  circulation  was  seven  for  acceptance  (although  two 
admitted  to  having  some  misgivings)  and  three  for  rejection,  on  the  grounds  that 
Least  Sandpiper  was  not  excluded  (7:3:0).  Since  it  did  not  achieve  the 
necessary  nine  votes  in  favour,  the  record  was  not  accepted  {Brit.  Birds  90:  520). 


Fourth  circulation  (November  1994  to  January  1996) 

Subsequent  to  this  decision,  we  received  a submission  from  Major  W.  D. 
Oldham.  Unfortunately,  his  description  relied  on  memory  rather  than 
contemporary'  notes,  as  his  field  notebook  had  been  lost  during  subsequent 
census  work.  Although  he  described  several  key  features,  the  Committee  felt 
that  it  should  not  consider  such  precise  details  without  supporting  notes,  as  the 
original  sighting  had  taken  place  three  years  earlier.  Prior  to  this  circulation,  two 
additional  members  had  joined  the  Committee.  Although  no  formal  vote  was 
taken,  the  two  new  members,  considering  all  tire  evidence  and  tire  comments 
by  their  current  and  past  colleagues,  commented:  ‘Reading  all  this  three  or  four 
times,  it  is  my  strong  view  that  the  Committee  reached  the  correct  decision’ 
and  ‘I  agree  that  the  Committee  has  acted  wisely  on  this  record.’ 

Excluding  these  two  new  members,  who  did  not  record  their  personal  votes, 
a total  of  12  members  voted  during  the  three  circulations.  Summing  their  final 
votes  (not  a method  employed  by  tire  Committee  to  determine  acceptance  or 
otherwise),  there  was  a total  of  nine  for  acceptance  as  Long-toed  Stint  and 
three  for  rejection  (on  the  grounds  that  the  possibility  of  Least  Sandpiper  was 
not  eliminated) . Several  of  tire  nine  in  favour  of  acceptance  support  the  record 
very  strongly.  As  always,  however,  the  Committee  errs  on  tire  side  of  caution, 
and,  with  three  members  still  not  supporting  the  record  even  after  dre  third 
circulation  and  many  hundreds  of  words  of  comment  (the  file  now  weighs 
600g),  non-acceptance  was  inevitable. 

As  with  all  records,  however,  the  Committee’s  decision  is  not  absolutely 
final.  When  more  is  known  about  tire  identification  characteristics  of 
Long-toed  Stint  and  Least  Sandpiper,  tire  BBRC  or  tire  observers  (or  both) 
may  decide  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  review  this  very  interesting  report. 
Colin  Bradshaw  and  Peter  G.  Lansdown 
9 Tynemouth  Place,  North  Shields,  Tyne  & Wear  NE30  4BJ 


The  Best  Annual 
Bird  Report  Awards 


As  we  announced  last  year  (Brit.  Birds  90:  177-179),  the  judges’  votes  and 
comments  were  summarised  for  the  benefit  of  bird  report  editors  in 
nezvsACRE , the  newsletter  of  the  Association  of  County  Recorders  and 
Editors.  Responses  from  editors  included  several  suggestions  for  modifying  the 
criteria  upon  which  reports  are  judged,  and,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  ACRE,  Michael  J.  Rogers,  most  of  these  were  adopted  this  year.  The  most 
radical  change  was  a doubling  of  points  allotted  to  the  vital  Systematic  List, 
with  each  judge  allocating  ten  votes  (0  to  5 for  its  interest  and  readability  for 
today’s  readers,  and  0 to  5 for  its  value  for  reference  purposes  for  posterity). 


This  year’s  winner,  Dorset,  achieved  the  extraordinarily  high  score  of  93%. 
Judges  particularly  commented  on  its  ‘exceptional  Systematic  List’,  ‘excellent 
maps’  and  ‘superb  section  on  “Escaped/feral  species’”.  Somerset  was  not  only 
a close  second,  but  was  also  by  far  the  highest  placed  of  reports  published  by 
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medium-sized  organisations  (with  200-400  members).  Norfolk  has  been  in  the 
top  three  in  two  previous  years.  Also  in  joint  third  place,  Sussex  impressed, 
and  the  judges  particularly  liked  the  use  of  tone  to  highlight  tables  within  the 
text.  A mere  two  percentage  points  behind  the  leaders,  Greater  Manchester  was 
top  in  the  small-membership  category  (under  200  members).  The  judges  also 
wished  to  congratulate  Isle  of  Wight  on  achieving  the  high  position  of  equal 
eleventh,  with  a creditable  76%,  with  the  island’s  first  combined  report 
produced  in  co-operation  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  Ornithological  Group  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Natural  History  & Archaeological  Society'. 

The  high  standard  of  county'  bird  reports  is  now  firmly  established.  Once 
again,  however,  the  judges  were  disappointed  by  those  produced  by  the  bird 
observatories.  Top  was  Fair  Isle,  with  51%.  We  do  suggest  that  those 
responsible  for  the  production  of  the  observatories’  reports  take  a look  at  some 
of  the  best  county  reports,  which  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  text. 

Several  correspondents  writing  to  ACRE  suggested  that  die  ineligibility  of 
reports  not  published  within  12  months  of  the  end  of  the  year  was  too  severe 
a restriction.  The  judges  discussed  this  and  agreed  that,  in  future,  all  annual 
reports  published  within  the  12  months  since  the  previous  judging  would  be 
eligible,  but  that  those  achieving  publication  within  the  12-month  timescale 
would  receive  bonus  points.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  every  annual  report 
published  in  1998  will  be  submitted  for  our  perusal. 


Table  1.  The  top  ten  annual  bird  reports  for  1996. 


Position  County  (with  positions  in  1990-95)  Editors  Score 


1st 

Dorset  (-12-11--) 

Vaughan  Ashby 

93% 

2nd 

Somerset  ( 11) 

Brian  D.  Gibbs 

88% 

3rd= 

Norfolk  (3  23  24  9 1 -) 

Michael  J.  Seago 

86% 

3rd- 

Sussex  (-10 ) 

Lawrence  G.  Holloway 

86% 

5th= 

Avon  (-  5 9 - 1 -) 

A.  H.  Davis 

85% 

5th = 

Isles  of  Scilly  (-  - 1 2 - - 1 0) 

Peter  Robinson 

85% 

7th= 

Cheshire  & Wirral  (8  1 0 9 5 8 -) 

D,  J.  Steventon,  A.  M.  Broome  & S.  Barber 

84% 

7th- 

Greater  Manchester  ( 11) 

Mrs  A.  J.  Smith 

84% 

7th= 

Leicestershire  & Rutland  ( 14-7) 

A.  J.  MacKay 

84% 

10th 

Oxfordshire  ( 9 -) 

Ian  Lewington 

81% 

This  year’s  best  reports  can  be  obtained  as  follows: 

DORSET  Mrs  W.  Adams,  16  Sherford  Drive,  Wareham,  Dorset  BH20  4EN  (£7.00  incl.  p&p) 
SOMERSET  Tony  Parsons,  Bamfield,  Tower  Hill  Road,  Crewkerne,  Somerset  TAts  8BJ 
(£5.00  incl.  p&p) 

NORFOLK  Mrs  M.  J.  Dorling,  6 New  Road,  Hethersett,  Norfolk  NR9  3HH  (£7.00) 
SUSSEX  John  Trowell,  Lorrimer,  Main  Road,  Icklesham,  Winchelsea,  East  Sussex  TN36  4BS 
(£7.00  incl.  p&p) 

AVON  Dr  H.  E.  Rose,  12  Birbeck  Road,  Bristol  BS9  1BD  (£4.50  + 50p  p&p) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY  Peter  Robinson,  Riviera  House,  Parade,  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scillv  TR21 
olp  (£5.00) 

CHESHIRE  & WIRRAL  D.  J.  Steventon,  Welland  House,  207  Hurdsfield  Road, 
Macclesfield,  Cheshire  SKio  2PX  (£4.50) 

GREATER  MANCHESTER  Mrs  A.  J.  Smith,  12  Edge  Green  Street,  Ashton-in- 
Makerfield,  Wigan  WN4  8SL  (£4.50  + 50p  p&p) 
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LEICES  1 ERSHIRE  & RUTLAND  Mrs  S.  Graham,  5 Brading  Road,  Leicester  LE3  9BG 
(£5.50  inch  p&p) 

OXFORDSHIRE  Roy  Overall,  30  Humsdon  Road,  Iffley,  Oxford  OX4  4JE  (£5.00) 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  (BB),  Robert  Gillmor  (SWLA),  R.  A.  Hume  (BBRC), 
Derek  Moore  (BTO)  and  Michael  J.  Rogers  (ACRE) 
do  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 


CONSERVATION  RESEARCH 
NEWS 


Compiled  by  Mark  Avery,  Lennox  Campbell  and  Ken  Smith 


This  feature,  contributed  by  the  RSPB’s  Research  Department, 
reports  the  most  interesting  recent  scientific  news  relevant  to  the 
conservation  of  Western  Palearctic  species. 


First  UK  survey  of  breeding  Greenshanks 


Although  studied  intensively  by  Desmond 
Nethersole  Thompson  and  his  family,  the 
Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia  has  never 
before  been  systematically  surveyed  in 
Britain.  In  1995,  a team  funded  by  Scottish 
Natural  Heritage,  the  Joint  Nature 
Conservation  Committee  and  the  RSPB, 
appropriately  including  one  of  the 


Thompson  family,  conducted  a survey 
throughout  the  Greenshank’s  UK  breeding 
range.  A sample  of  101  5-km  squares  (8% 
of  the  breeding  range)  was  surveyed  and  the 
population  estimated  at  1,440  summering 
pairs,  of  which  1,080  occupied  breeding 
territories,  and  870  were  estimated  to  have 
had  young. 


Hancock,  M.  H.,  Gibbons,  D.  W.,  & Thompson,  P.  S.  1997.  The  status  of  breeding 
Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1995.  Bird  Study  44:  290-302. 


Mixed-up  Stone-curlews? 

The  Stone-curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus  has 
declined  markedly  in  numbers  and  range  over 
the  last  50  years,  with  a current  UK 
population  of  fewer  than  200  pairs  largely 
restricted  to  Wessex  and  the  Brecklands  of 
East  Anglia.  For  many  years,  RSPB  wardens 
have  worked  with  landowners  to  protect  nests 
from  destruction  by  agricultural  operations 
and  thus  to  increase  breeding  success.  As  a 
result,  the  main  Breckland  population  is 


increasing  in  numbers,  although  tire  Wessex 
population  is  responding  only  slowly. 

If  Breckland  and  Wessex  Stone-curlews 
spend  the  winter  in  different  places,  this 
could  contribute  to  the  difference  in 
population  trend.  Dr  Rhys  Green  and  Dave 
Hodson  of  the  RSPB  and  Paul  Holness,  a 
ringer  and  long-standing  Stone-curlew 
enthusiast,  analysed  Stone-curlew  ringing 
recoveries.  The  migration  and  wintering 
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areas — through  western  France  into  Spain 
and  north  Africa — were  already  well  known, 
but  this  study  indicates  that  both  the  Wessex 
and  the  Breckland  breeding  populations  of 
Stone-curlews  take  the  same  route.  The  focus 
for  research  into  differences  in  population 
trend  between  Breckland  and  Wessex  should 
therefore  continue  to  be  the  breeding  areas. 

Some  juveniles  move  between  Breckland 
and  Wessex.  Such  interchange  could  be 


facilitated  by  mixing  of  populauons  on  the 
wintering  grounds.  There  may  also  be 
movements  between  the  UK  and  the  near 
Continent,  but  these  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  detect  at  present.  The  fact  that 
the  two  main'  UK  populations  exchange 
individuals  and  share  migration  routes  and 
wintering  quarters  suggests,  however,  that 
UK  Stone-curlew  ‘populations’  are  more 
mixed  up  than  we  might  have  thought. 


Green,  R.  E.,  Hodson,  D.  P.,  & Holness,  P.  R.  1997.  Survival  and  movements  of  Stone- 
curlews  Burhinus  oedicnemus  ringed  in  England.  Ringing  & Migration  18:  102-112. 


Waders  around  the  World 

Ringing  recoveries  show  that  wading  birds 
often  undertake  prodigious  migrations,  but 
ringing  remains  a fairly  blunt  instrument  to 
study  the  details  of  migration,  relying  as  it 
does  on  handling  birds  at  least  mice.  Three 
recent  papers  describe  the  use  of 
low-powered  short-range  radio  tags  to  gather 
more  detailed  information  on  speed  and 
timing  of  migration  over  thousands  of 
kilometres. 

Professor  Peter  Evans  of  Durham 
University  used  1.7-g  radio  tags  (2. 5-3. 5%  of 
body  mass)  to  track  Sanderlings  Calidris  alba 
from  Teesmouth  to  their  refuelling  sites  in 
Iceland.  In  1995,  four  out  of  six  individuals 
tagged  in  the  UK  were  relocated  in  Iceland, 
but  in  1996  only  one  out  of  12  was  found, 
although  this  one  did  the  1,500-km  journey 
in  41  hours. 

Dr  George  Iverson  and  collaborators  used 
1 -g  radio  tags  (2-3%  of  body  mass)  to  locate 
Western  Sandpipers  Calidris  mauri  from  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  Alaska.  Using  light  aircraft 
fitted  with  radio  receivers,  they  relocated  64 
of  the  87  tagged  birds.  The  birds  took,  on 
average,  7.7  days  to  complete  the  3,250-km 
journey,  probably  by  a series  of  short  hops. 

Even  more  remarkable  were  the  Pacific 
Golden  Plovers  Pluvialis  fidva  fitted  with 


1.65-g  radio  tags  (<1%  of  body  mass)  on 
their  wintering  sites  in  Flawaii  by  Dr  Oscar 
Johnson  and  colleagues  and  relocated  on 
their  spring  staging  areas  in  Alaska.  One  was 
found  in  Alaska  only  90  hours  after  leaving 
its  territory  in  Hawaii:  a flight  of  4,500  km 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  a minimum 
average  speed  of  50  km/hour.  It  was  also 
particularly  pleasing  that  the  tags  did  not 
adversely  affect  the  survival  rate  of  the  birds: 
19  of  the  20  birds  tagged  in  one  winter 
returned  to  their  territories  on  Hawaii  in  die 
subsequent  year. 

These  studies  show  that,  with  a little 
ingenuity,  it  is  possible  to  use  extremely  light 
short-range  tags  to  study  the  movements  of 
birds  on  a global  scale  without  measurable 
adverse  effects  on  die  birds.  Satellite  tags, 
being  much  heavier  dian  standard  radio  tags, 
are  still  out  of  the  question  for  all  but  the 
heaviest  birds.  Lighter,  cheaper  and  more 
powerful  radio  tags  could  help  to  unlock 
more  of  the  details  of  bird  migration.  'Phis 
would  be  fascinating  in  its  own  right,  but 
would  also,  almost  certainly,  allow  better 
conservation  of  migratory  species  through  a 
better  knowledge  of  their  use  of  sites 
throughout  the  year. 


Evans,  P.  R.  1996.  Radio-controlled  sanderlings.  Wader  Study  Group  Bulletin  80:  6. 
Iverson,  G.  C.,  Warnock,  S.  E.,  Butler,  R.  W.,  Bishop,  M.  A.,  & Warnock,  N.  1996. 
Spring  migration  of  Western  Sandpipers  along  die  Pacific  coast  of  Nordi  America:  a 
telemetry  study.  Condor  98:  10-21. 

Johnson,  O.  W.,  Warnock,  N.,  Bishop,  M.  A.,  Bennett,  A.  J.,  Johnson,  P.  M.,  & 
Kienholz,  R.  J.  1997.  Migration  of  radio-tagged  Pacific  Golden  Plovers  from  Hawaii  to 
Alaska,  and  dieir  subsequent  survival.  Auk  1 14:  512-524. 


Dr  Mark  Avery,  Dr  Lennox  Campbell  and  Dr  Ken  Smith,  Research  Department., 
RSPB,  The  Ixtdge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI  9 2DL 


REVIEWS 


The  Atlas  of  Southern  African  Birds,  vol.  1.  Non-passerines;  vol.  2. 
Passerines. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Harrison,  D.  G.  Allan,  L.  G.  Underhill,  M.  Herremans,  A.  J. 
Tree,  V.  Parker  & C.  J.  Brown. 

BirdLife  South  Africa,  Johannesburg,  1997.  vol.  1.  785  pages;  over  500  line-drawings  & 
maps.  ISBN  0-620-20730-2.  vol.  2.  732  pages;  over  900  line-drawings  & maps.  ISBN 


0-620-20731-0.  ISBN  for  the  set  0-620-20729- 

Adases  ot  bird  distribution  have  advanced 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  becoming  ever  more 
sophisticated.  'This  magnificent  two-volume 
atlas  is  the  result  of  a huge  collaborative  effort 
incorporating  a vast  amount  of  data  from  six 
southern  African  countries.  More  than  seven 
million  individual  records  were  collected  by 
thousands  of  observers,  and  analysed  using 
the  most  advanced  computer  technology. 
The  atlassing  period  varied  regionally,  but  tire 
entile  project  took  1 1 years  to  complete. 

After  a lengthy  introduction,  most  of  the 
two  volumes  comprises  the  932  species 
accounts,  which  have  been  compiled  by  60 
authors.  Accounts  are  typically  two  pages  in 
length,  with  a large  map  which  is  coded 
according  to  reporting  rates.  The  maps  are 
based  on  quarter-degree  squares  (except  for 


9.  SA  Rands  645. 

Botswana,  which  is  mapped  by  half-degree 
squares),  hi  addition,  graphs  show  models  of 
seasonality  (occurrence  and  breeding),  and 
bar  charts  depict  habitat  choice.  The  text  gives 
up-to-date  summaries  of  current  knowledge. 
A few  species  merit  a third  page,  with  six 
seasonal  distribution  maps,  while  some  species 
are  given  only  a single  page,  with  shorter  text 
and  a smaller  map.  Vagrants  are  treated  in 
condensed  accounts  without  maps,  and  are 
grouped  together  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

This  publication  sets  new'  standards  in  atlas 
production.  It  is  a truly  impressive  work 
which  provides  a sound  basis  for  all  future 
studies  of  bird  distribution  in  southern  Africa. 
If  you  have  more  than  a passing  interest  in 
African  birds,  you  must  have  this  book. 
Nigel  Redman 


From  Flying  Toads  to  Snakes  with 
Wings.  By  Karl  P.  N.  Shuker. 

(Llewellyn  Publications,  Minnesota,  1997. 
222  pages.  ISBN  1-56718-673-4. 
Paperback  £10.99)  This  is  Dr  Shuker’s 
follow-up  to  his  The  Lost  Ark:  new  and 
rediscovered  animals  of  the  twentieth  century 
(1993,  reviewed  Brit.  Birds  87:  182). 
Now,  he  concentrates  on  the  more  obscure 
cryptozoological  puzzles:  the  animals  for 
which  evidence  varies  from  the 
inconclusive  to  the  vague,  flimsy  or  frankly 
non-existent.  Personally,  I would  rather 
have  had  more  details  of  the  ‘probables’ 
and  far  less  space  wasted  on  the  ‘highly 
unlikelys’.  JTRS 


A Birder’s  Guide  to  Idaho.  Edited  by 
Dan  Svingen  & Kas  Dumroese. 

(American  Birding  Association,  Colorado, 
1997.  352  pages.  ISBN  1-878788-14-0. 
Wire-O  binding  $18.95)  Although  abundant 
in  species,  Idaho  is  little  known  in  the  birding 
world,  owing  in  part  to  its  remoteness  and 
lack  of  published  site  information.  Svingen  & 
Dumroese,  utilising  tire  expertise  of  local 
birders,  have  produced  a guide  to  provide 
the  essential  detailed  maps,  site  information, 
and  most  importantly  a seasonal  and  regional 
checklist  with  specifics  for  locating  rarities 
and  specialities.  Birders  seeking  Idaho’s 
diverse  avifauna  wrill  find  this  guide 
invaluable.  Judy  Dams 


ALSO  RECEIVED 

The  Birds  of  St  Lucia.  By  Allan  R.  Keith.  BOU  Checklist  No.  15.  (BOU,  Tring,  1997. 
176  pages.  ISBN  0-907446-19-1.  £14.00) 

Birds  in  Mosaics:  a study  of  the  representation  of  birds  in  the  Hellenistic  and 
Romano-Campanian  tessellated  mosaics  to  the  Early  Augustan  Age.  Acta  Instituti 
Romani  Finlandiae  vol.  XVIII.  By  Antero  Tammisto.  (Instituti  Romani  Finlandiae, 
Helsinki,  1997.  603  pages.  ISBN  951-96902-4-7.  Paperback.  No  price  given) 

Cage  and  Aviary  Bird  Survival  Manual:  a comprehensive  family-by-family  guide  to 
keeping  cage  and  aviary  birds.  By  Graham  Wellstead.  (Blandford,  London,  1997. 
160  pages.  ISBN  0-7137-2678-4.  £14.99) 
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LETTER 

Mystery  warblers  in  Tselinograd:  an  attempt  to  solve  part  of 
the  problem 

When  one  of  us  (NDvS)  saw  plates  15-17,  22  & 23  in  British  Birds  (90: 
142-147,  152-158),  taken  in  May  1984  in  Kazakhstan,  portraying  a particularly 
large-eyed  warbler,  described  by  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw  and  Dr  Jimmy  Steele  as 
‘pale  pot-bellied  birds  with  a prominent  supercilium,  short  undertail-coverts 
and  perhaps  white  outer  tail  feathers’,  he  instantly  remembered  having  seen 
such  a bird  before.  On  3rd  May  1989,  he,  PdeK  and  Gerrit  Goedhart  trapped 
a similar  bird  on  the  Maasvlakte  in  Rotterdam,  Netherlands  (plates  56-62). 
Initially,  we  thought  that  this  bird  was  a Willow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochilus 
of  the  eastern  race  yakutensis.  A closer  look  revealed  that  it  was  a Hippolais , and 
we  decided  that  it  was  an  Olivaceous  Warbler  H.  pallida  of  either  the  race 
elaeica  or  a hitherto  undescribed  eastern  race.  It  was  described  as  follows: 


Small,  drab,  grey  bird,  faindy  olive  on  rump 
and  edges  of  secondaries  (in  line  with 
Svensson’s  description  (1994)  for  elaeica 
from  the  eastern  part  of  its  range);  a broad 
white  supercilium  in  front  of  eye  reaching 
just  behind  eye;  underwing-coverts  white; 
underparts  white,  suffused  greyish  on  flanks 
and  sides  of  breast;  white  undertail-coverts 
short;  shorter  outer  tail  feather  with  pale 

emarginated 

r 'i 

1 2 3 4 5 


+3p.c.  -5.0  -0.5  longest  -1.5 


outer  web;  upper  mandible  dark  horn,  with 
yellow  cutting  edge;  lower  mandible  largely 
yellow;  mouth  orange-yellow;  legs  grey- 
brown;  weight  10  g;  wing  63  mm,  tarsus  19 
mm,  tail  46  mm;  very  large  dark-brown  eye 
in  angular  setting  (see  also  plate  236  in 
Shirihai  1987);  very'  short  bill,  12.3  mm  to 
skull  and  7.6  mm  to  feadiers. 


6 7 8 9 10 


-6.5  -9.5  -10.5  -11.5  -13.0 


The  large  eye  and  distinct  supercilium  in  combination  with  a short  bill  cannot 
be  traced  in  other  published  descriptions  and/or  photographs  of  Hippolais  p. 
elaeica  (see,  e.g.,  Shirihai  et  al.  1996),  yet,  with  the  existing  literature  and 
knowledge  (e.g.  Williamson  1963),  elaeica  is  the  closest  in  appearance.  We  feel 
confident  that  the  bird  here  described  represents  an  until  now  unknown  species 
of  Hippolais : the  Hippolais  with  the  big  eyes.  If  that  proves  to  be  so,  we  shall 
propose  the  name  Hippolais  magnioculi,  Bradshaw’s  Warbler. 

We  should  like  to  thank  Drs  Pauline  de  Jong  for  her  kind  assistance. 
Peter  de  Knijff  and  Normax  D.  van  Swelm 

l dome  Bird  Observatoiy,  PO  Box  305,  3233  ZG  Oostvoome,  Netherlands 
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icterina  polyglotta 


A 56-62.  Warbler  trapped  at  Maasvlakte,  Netherlands,  on  3rd  May  1989  (56,  59-62 
Norman  D.  van  Szvelm ; 57  & 58  Peter  de  Knijff) 

A 63.  Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina , Netherlands,  May  1989  ( Norman  D.  van  Szvelm) 
A 64.  Melodious  Warbler  Hippolais  polyglotta , Netherlands,  May  1989  ( Norman  D.  van 
Szvelm) 


MYSTERY  PHOTOGRAPHS 


▲ 65.  Mystery  photograph  213A. 


A 66.  Mystery  photograph  213B. 


^ 1 Q It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  the  mainly  sedentary  Spanish  Sparrow 
^ ^ Passer  hispaniolensis,  which  breeds  no  closer  to  Britain  than  Iberia, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  Croatia  and  Romania,  has  been  recorded  four  times  in 
England  and  once  each  in  Scotland  and  Wales  up  to  the  end  of  1996.  It  is 
less  surprising  that  all  six  British  records  have  involved  adult  males.  The  rich 
chestnut  crown,  contrasting  white  cheeks,  black-striped  mantle  and  scapulars 
with  conspicuous  creamy-white  braces,  and  extensive,  black  streaking  on  the 
breast  and  flanks  of  male  Spanish  Sparrow  enable  it  to  be  distinguished  with 
ease  from  the  familiar  male  House  Sparrow  P.  domesticus.  Separating  the 
females  of  the  two  species  is,  however,  far  less  straightforward.  Mystery 
photograph  A,  taken  by  Dr  Richard  Chandler,  shows  a female  House  Sparrow 
in  Kent  in  November  1989,  while  mystery  photograph  B,  taken  by  Robin 
Chittenden,  shows  a female  Spanish  Sparrow  in  Israel  in  December  1994. 

For  much  of  the  year,  female  House  Sparrow’s  underparts  are  unmarked. 
When  in  worn  plumage,  however,  which  can  be  from  as  early  as  July  to  as  late 
as  November,  some  individuals  show  thin,  dark  streaks  on  the  flanks  and 
breast,  while  others  are  also  streaked  on  the  belly.  The  underparts  of  female 
Spanish  Sparrow  are  highly  variable.  Normally,  the  flanks  are  broadly  and 
diffusely  lined  with  grey,  and  the  breast  displays  similar,  though  rather  more 
crisply  defined,  lines  or  a dappled  appearance  caused  by  a rash  of  clear,  grey 
dots;  sometimes,  the  belly  is  sparsely  streaked  darker,  too.  With  their 
additional  characters  of  paler  underparts,  including  a whiter  belly,  and  larger 
dark  centres  to  the  undertail-coverts,  female  Spanish  Sparrows,  including 
comparatively  poorly  marked  ones,  which  are  invariably  individuals  in  fresh 
plumage,  are  distinctively  patterned  below  at  all  seasons.  Plate  67  shows  a 
particularly  well-marked  female  House  Sparrow,  while  plate  68  illustrates  the 
more  neady  patterned  underparts  of  a female  Spanish  Sparrow. 

The  upperparts  also  provide  important  characters  of  separation.  Females  of 
both  species  are  striped  on  die  sides  of  die  mantie  and  the  upper  scapulars. 
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A 67.  Female  House  Sparrow  Passer  A 68.  Female  Spanish  Sparrow  Passer 

domesticus,  Kent,  November  1989  ( Richard  hispaniolensis,  Israel,  December  1994 

Chandler)  ( Robin  Chittenden) 


Female  House  Sparrow’s  paler  stripes,  though  varying  from  rich  buff  to  rufous 
and  conspicuous  against  its  black  stripes,  are  comparatively  unremarkable  owing 
to  their  similarity  in  colour  and  tone  to  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  upperparts. 
The  paler  stripes,  or  braces,  of  female  Spanish  Sparrow  vary  from  white  to  deep 
cream  and,  especially  as  they  present  a colour  which  is  rare  elsewhere  on  the 
upperparts  and  which  is  outlined  in  black,  appear  bolder  and  more  contrasting, 
particularly  against  the  plainer  and  greyer  lower  scapulars,  than  those  of  the 
more  widespread  species.  Female  House  Sparrow  only  infrequently  displays  the 
strikingly  white  tips  to  the  median  coverts  which  are  shown  by  most  female 
Spanish  Sparrows,  and  the  pale  fringes  to  its  other  wing-feathers,  notably  the 
tips  to  its  greater  coverts  and  the  edges  and  tips  to  its  tertials,  are  clearly  more 
buff-toned  and  relatively  less  prominent.  Only  when  in  very  worn  plumage  does 
female  House  Sparrow  have  its  rump  marked  with  the  tiny,  dark  streaks  which 
normally  characterise  the  rump  of  female  Spanish  Sparrow. 

Despite  its  long,  contrasting  supercilium,  female  House  Sparrow  looks 
comparatively  plain-faced.  Several  features,  not  all  of  which  are  shown  by  all 
individuals,  contribute  to  the  better-marked  head-pattern  of  female  Spanish 
Sparrow.  Its  crown  is  usually  faintly  streaked  darker;  its  supercilium  is  paler 
and  more  clean-cut;  and  the  supercilium  is  frequently  longer,  extending,  albeit 
less  broadly,  in  front  of  the  eye,  where  it  shows  to  advantage  adjacent  to  the 
normally  darker,  greyer  lore.  On  average,  the  bill  of  Spanish  Sparrow  is  a little 
longer  and  deeper-based  than  that  of  House  Sparrow;  this  is  a surprisingly 
obvious  feature  of  stronger-billed  individuals.  Though  varying  with  posture, 
the  high  point  of  the  crown  of  Spanish  Sparrow  is  usually  closer  to  the  nape 
and  rather  more  peaked  than  the  normally  centrally  positioned,  rounded  high 
point  of  House  Sparrow’s  crown.  The  more  distinct  head-pattern  of  female 
Spanish  Sparrow,  together  with  its  heavier  bill  and  more  aggressive-looking 
crown  profile,  gives  the  head  and  bill  prominence,  alongside  the  underparts 
and  the  upperparts,  as  a major  identification  character.  In  general,  female 
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Mystery  photographs 


A 69.  Female  House  Sparrow  Passer  dornesticus  X Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis 
(‘Italian  Sparrow’  X italiae ),  Italy,  April  1992  ( Richard  Chandler ) 


House  Sparrow  is  richly  coloured  above,  dull-toned  below  and  fairly  plain, 
while  female  Spanish  Sparrow  is  paler  and  greyer  above,  paler  below  and  more 
contrastingly  marked  both  above  and  below. 

Interbreeding  takes  place  in  many  of  the  areas  where  the  ranges  of  the  two 
species  overlap.  Though  such  mixed  breeding  is  normally  uncommon,  hybrids 
are  locally  abundant  in  some  regions,  notably  in  Northwest  Africa.  Hybrid 
females  are  individually  inconsistent  in  appearance  and  display  the  full  range  of 
intermediate  characters.  Where  hybrids  are  known  to  occur,  or  are  suspected, 
the  identification  of  a female  sparrow  should  be  approached  with  great  caution. 
Apparently  stabilised  hybrid  populations,  X italiae,  in  southern  and 
southeastern  Europe,  and  X maltae,  on  some  Mediterranean  islands,  also  share 
the  characters  of  House  Sparrow  and  Spanish  Sparrow,  though  their  plumage 
is  less  variable  than  that  of  other  hybrids.  One  such  female  hybrid  X italiae  is 
shown  in  plate  69.  The  upperparts  of  the  females  are  quite  rufous-toned,  with 
buff  braces,  and  strong  contrast  is  confined  to  white  tips  to  the  median  coverts. 
Thus,  they  most  resemble  the  upperparts  of  female  House  Sparrow.  The 
underparts  of  the  females,  though  generally  pale  grey,  are  streaked  and  spotted 
darker,  like  those  of  female  Spanish  Sparrow.  Also  in  common  with  female 
Spanish  Sparrow,  the  females  have  lightly  streaked  crowns  and  dark  grey  lores, 
yet  they  possess  unremarkable,  diffuse,  very  pale  brown  supercilia  which  do  not 
extend  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  thus  are  like  those  of  female  House  Sparrow. 
Peter  Lansdown 

197  Springwood,  Llanedeym,  Cardiff,  Glamorgan  CF2  6UG 
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NOTES 

These  contributions  have  all  been  assessed  by  the  eight  members  of  either  the  Behaviour 
Notes  Panel  or  the  Identification  Notes  Panel. 

White  Stork  fishing  from  the  air 

At  12.00  hours  on  21st  May  1993,  at  the  Brumovice  reservoir,  Opava 
District,  Czech  Republic,  I saw  a White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  flying  above 
the  water.  As  the  reservoir  is  too  deep  for  a stork  to  stand  in,  I was 
surprised  when  it  dropped,  with  legs  extended,  as  though  about  to  land; 
but,  rather  than  alighting,  it  caught  a hsh  in  its  bill  while  its  legs  plunged 
about  20  cm  beneath  the  surface.  The  stork  immediately  regained  height, 
then  landed  on  the  waterside  and  swallowed  the  fish.  The  whole  action  took 
about  10  seconds.  The  fish  was  approximately  20  cm  long,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  determine  the  species.  I have  not  seen  similar  behaviour  by 
White  Storks  before  or  since. 

Jan  SevcIk 

Budovatelskci  467,  708  00  Ostrava-Poruba,  Czech  Republic 

editorial  comment  This  behaviour  is  most  unusual.  Hancock,  Kushlan  & 
Kahl  (1992,  Storks,  Ibises  and  Spoonbills  of  the  World)  stated  that  feeding 
while  in  flight  has  not  been  recorded  for  any  species  of  stork,  ibis  or 
spoonbill  (Ciconiidae  and  Threskiornithidae),  although  it  is  not  uncommon 
among  several  species  of  heron  (Ardeidae) . Although  storks  can  swim,  they 
do  so  only  rarely  (e.g.  Om.  Beob.  52:  60-62).  Since  the  White  Stork  locates 
its  food  mostly  by  sight,  it  seems  possible  that  the  individual  at  Brumovice 
reservoir,  while  coming  in  to  land  beside  the  water,  happened  to  notice  the 
fish  just  beneath  the  surface  and  made  a successful  grab  for  it. 

Female  Aythya  hybrid  resembling  Lesser  Scaup 
On  6th  October  1996,  at  Eyebrook  Reservoir,  Leicestershire,  Steve  Lister 
drew  my  attention  to  a female  Aythya  duck  which  he  considered  to  be  a hybrid 
of  the  ‘Greater  Scaup  A.  marila  type’.  Although  I was  inclined  to  agree  with 
this  identification,  the  duck  was  sufficiently  similar  to  a female  Lesser  Scaup 
A.  ajfinis,  particularly  in  its  bill  pattern,  to  warrant  closer  study.  Along  with 
John  Wright,  who  made  the  drawings  (fig.  1,  on  page  196),  I watched  the  bird 
for  the  next  hour  or  more  at  ranges  down  to  about  50  m.  On  17th  October, 
I saw  what  was  presumably  the  same  bird  at  nearby  Rutland  Water. 

Several  aspects  of  this  duck’s  appearance  seem  worthy  of  note.  Its  size, 
structure  and  general  appearance  were  similar  to  those  of  Lesser  Scaup;  when 
viewed  head-on,  the  crown  looked  quite  broad  and  flattish,  as  is  normal  for 
both  scaups  (Tufted  Ducks  A.  fuligula  appear  to  have  a narrower,  more 
‘pointed’  crown);  the  bill  pattern  was  apparently  identical  to  that  of  Lesser 
Scaup,  with  black  restricted  to  the  nail,  which  was  quite  small  and  narrow  (I 
had  previously  believed  this  to  be  diagnostic  of  Lesser  Scaup);  and,  in  flight,  it 
revealed  a wing  pattern  similar  to  that  of  Tufted  Duck.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  a hybrid,  presumably  between  Tufted  Duck  and  one  of 
the  scaups.  The  short  rear-crown  ‘tuft’  and  the  whitish  undertail-coverts  were 
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Notes 


Some  grey  feathering  at 


•u  _ ./N 

Light  buffy  flanks  with  browner 
vertical  bars.  Some  silvery-grey 
feathering  on  bottom  half  of 
flanks. 


Very  small  tuft  at 
rear  of  crown. 

Dark  reddish-brown  head 
with  slightly  paler 
v ear-coverts.  Large  white 
patch  at  base  of  bill. 


Warm  buff-brown 
breast. 


Wing  pattern  same 
as  Tufted  Duck’s. 


Black  on  bill  tip  restricted 
to  nail  (almost  impossible 
to  see  from  side). 


Pale  undertail-coverts,  with 
scattered  brown  marks. 


Fig.  1.  Hybrid  Aythya  duck  resembling  female  Lesser  Scaup  A.  affinis,  Eyebrook 
Reservoir,  Leicestershire,  6th  October  1996  (John  Wright) 


not  quite  right  for  Lesser  Scaup,  which  has  a small  hindcrown/nape  ‘bump’  and 
the  white  on  the  undertail-coverts  more  restricted  and  often  obscured.  These 
features,  however,  were  relatively  subtle,  and,  arguably,  only  the  wing  pattern 
indicated  a hybrid  origin.  Lesser  Scaup  has  a rather  narrow  white  band  on  the 
secondaries,  this  becoming  grey  on  the  inner  primaries,  whereas  this  individual 
had  a broader  band,  with  white  continuing  across  the  inner  primaries. 

Female  Lesser  Scaups  are  now  being  reported  in  Britain.  Presumably,  some 
Lesser  Scaup  hybrids  may  show  a wing  pattern  identical  to  that  of  ‘pure’ 
individuals;  if  so,  observers  will  need  to  be  exceptionally  careful. 

A.  H.  J.  Harrop 

30  Dean  Street,  Oakham,  Rutland  LE15  6AF 

editorial  comment  Peter  Lansdown  has  commented:  ‘I  agree  that  the  bird 
was  a hybrid.  One  parent  must  have  been  a Tufted  Duck  because  of  the  small 
tuft  and  the  extent  of  the  pale  undertail-coverts.  Tufted  Duck  parentage  could 
account  for  the  wing  pattern  and  the  white  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  so  there  is 
not  necessarily  any  Greater  Scaup  or  scaup  influence  respectively  in  these 
features.  John  Wright  noted  the  head  as  being  “dark  reddish-brown”,  which 
suggests  that  the  other  parent  may  have  been  a Common  Pochard  A.  ferina , 
but  Andrew  Harrop  (in  litt .)  states  that  the  head  was  “dark  brown”  without 
reddish  and  the  irides  were  “golden  yellow”,  and  these  features,  together  with 
the  lack  of  a dusky  area  at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  tiny  amount  of  black  at 
the  bill  tip,  do  not  confirm  this.  Indeed,  the  bill  pattern  strongly  indicates  a 
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Trumpeter  Finch,  Cinereous,  Grey-necked,  Cretzschmar's 
and  Black-headed  Buntings. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  one  day  in  high-standard  motel  with  3 
meals  and  guiding  to  find  Crimson-winged  Finch.  Red- 
fronted  Serin  and  Wallcreeper  - price  £100  per  person. 

Contact  Hadoram  Shirihai, 

PO  Box  4168,  Eilat,  88102  Israel. 
Phone/Fax  00972-52-624063 
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scaup  parentage,  as  do  the  slightly  paler  ear-coverts.  Steve  Madge  (in  Madge 
& Burn,  1988,  Wildfowl , p.  244)  stated  that  “Female-type  hybrids  . . . are 
generally  impossible  to  identify  with  any  degree  of  certainty  . . . Identifying 
the  hybrid  parentage  is  normally  impossible  under  field  conditions  . . Keith 
Vinicombe  (in  Harris  et  al.,  1989,  The  Macmillan  Field  Guide  to  Bird 
Identification , p.  43)  stated  “In  most  cases  an  educated  guess  at  a hybrid’s 
parentage  can  be  made:  many  are  more  or  less  ‘half-and-half,  some  show 
distinct  characters  of  one  parent  but  not  the  other,  but  a few  resemble  a 
different  species  altogether.”  ’ 

Roosting  behaviour  of  Peregrine  Falcons 

Along  both  sides  of  the  huge  shipyard  building  at  which  I work,  on  the  coast 
at  Barrow-in-Furness,  Cumbria,  there  are  several  recesses  about  43  m up,  near 
the  roof,  which  house  warning  lights  for  aircraft  using  the  local  airfield.  Since 
at  least  1990,  two  of  these  have  been  used  regularly  in  autumn  and  winter  as 
feeding  stations  and  roost  sites  by  a pair  of  Peregrine  Falcons  Falco  peregrinus. 
The  two  falcons  have  not  been  seen  together  in  one  recess,  one  favouring  the 
northwest  end  of  the  building  and  the  other  using  the  end  recess  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  building.  In  wet  weather,  these  sites  appear  to  be 
particularly  favoured,  providing  a safe  niche  where  the  birds  remain 
completely  dry.  At  such  times,  they  roost  on  the  lantern  bracket  in  the  rear 
corner  of  the  recess  (fig.  1,  position  a). 

During  winter,  I leave  work  at  about  17.00  GMT;  the  Peregrines  have  always 
been  absent  at  this  time.  In  early  December  1992,  however,  I had  occasion  to 
return  to  work  three  times  at  21.00  hours  and  found  one  of  the  falcons  in  the 


Fig.  1.  Alternative  daytime  (a)  and  night-time  (b)  roosting  positions  of  Peregrine 
Falcon  Falco  peregrinus  on  lantern  bracket  in  recess  housing  aircraft  warning  lanterns, 
about  43  m above  ground  level,  in  side  of  shipyard  building,  Cumbria  ( redrawn  by  R. 
J.  Prytherch  from  sketch  by  Jeff  A.  Davies).  Note  that  falcon  roosts  closer  to  the  lantern  at 
night  Recess  is  approx.  2m  deep  X 2m  high  X 3m  wide.  The  centre  line  of  the  lantern  is 
level  with  the  outside  wall. 
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northwest  recess.  This  observation  is,  I believe,  quite  significant  in  two 
respects:  first,  the  falcon  had  arrived  at  its  roost  after  darkness;  and,  secondly, 
it  had  chosen  to  perch  close  to  the  glowing  lantern,  from  which  it  would  have 
the  benefit  of  some  heat  (fig.  1,  position  b). 

On  my  daily  rounds  of  work,  I always  check  to  see  if  the  falcons  are  present 
and  to  observe  the  remains  of  their  avian  prey:  mostly  Common  Redshank 
Tringa  totanus , Common  Teal  Anas  crecca  and  pigeons  (Columbidae). 

Jeff  A.  Dawes 

6 Sandylands  Lane,  Banvw-in-Furness,  Cumbria  LA13  9LS 

Long-distance  vagrancy  of  Ptarmigan 

On  16th  January'  1987,  at  Foros  Cape,  near  Burgas,  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  of 
Bulgaria,  along  with  Dr  T.  Michev,  L.  Protirov,  V.  Pomakov  and  K.  Njagolov, 
we  saw  a grouse  Lagopus  being  pursued  in  flight  by  a dozen  Yellow-legged 
Gulls  Lams  cachinnans.  As  the  group  flew  over  us  and  towards  the  sea,  the 
grouse  turned  back;  we  noted  its  white  remiges,  variegated  dark-and-white 
upperparts  indicating  active  moult,  and  red  comb.  It  was  almost  certainly  a 
Ptarmigan  L.  mutus. 

At  14.50  hours  on  31st  December  1996,  at  Atanasovsko  Lake,  near  Burgas, 
we  saw  an  adult  female  Ptarmigan  in  moult  to  winter  plumage,  accompanied 
by  an  injured  White-fronted  Goose  Anser  albifrons,  at  distances  down  to  about 
10  m.  We  failed  to  find  it  again  on  the  following  two  days. 

The  Ptarmigan’s  nearest  breeding  area  is  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  about  1,100  km  away.  The  longest  movement  previously 
recorded  for  this  species  concerned  an  individual  which  covered  ‘over  1,000 
km’  in  Greenland  ( BWP  vol.  2). 

Bojan  Milchev  and  Ursula  Georgieva 

Faculty  of  Biology,  Dragan  Tzankov  8,  1421  Sofia,  Bidgaria 


Whimbrels  thermalling 

The  note  on  Eurasian  Curlews  Numenius  arquata  thermalling  in  Cornwall  in 
April  1991  (Brit.  Birds  86:  314)  recalled  a similar  instance  involving 
Whimbrels  N.  phaeopus  near  Cape  St  Vincent,  Algarve,  Portugal.  At  16.30 
hours  on  29th  April  1990,  in  calm,  warm  weather  with  some  light  low  cloud, 
I was  walking  about  2 km  inland  and  4 km  east  of  the  Cape  when  I heard 
Whimbrels  calling.  Almost  directly  above  me,  I saw  a flight  of  50-60 
Whimbrels  wheeling  in  a circle  some  50  m in  diameter;  the  circle  moved  in  a 
clockwise  direction  for  several  minutes,  before  breaking  up  as  each  individual 
left  and  disappeared  upwards  into  the  low  cloud.  This  ability  to  make  use  of 
thermals  presumably  enhances  migratory  efficiency,  and  may  be  particularly 
significant  for  birds  that  have  just  made  a long  sea  crossing  (Africa  is  400  km 
south  of  Cape  St  Vincent);  finding  thermals  is  likely  to  be  facilitated  if 
individual  birds  remain  in  visual  or  auditory  communication  with  each  other 
during  the  migratory  journey. 

R.  W.  Arnold 

8 Helen  Terrace,  Y Felinheli,  Givynedd  LL56  4SZ 
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Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  apparently  picking  up  and 
dropping  live  Stoat 

At  11.50  GMT  on  1st  May  1993,  from  a hide  at  South  Walney  Nature 
Reserve,  Cumbria,  we  noticed  a commotion  among  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls  Lotus  fuscus  nesting  in  a nearby  area  of  short  grass  surrounded  by  dense 
nettles  Urtica.  Two  gulls  were  diving  from  about  2-3  m at  something  on  the 
ground.  This  turned  out  to  be  a Stoat  Mustela  erminea,  which  suddenly  ran 
Irom  a nettle  patch  to  a gull  nest,  where  one  of  the  gulls  swooped  on  the 
mammal  and  struck  it  with  its  feet,  before  lifting  it  to  a height  of  1 m or  so 
and  dropping  it;  the  Stoat  then  escaped  into  the  nettles.  On  inspecting  the 
nest,  we  found  that  it  contained  one  egg.  Dive-bombing  by  gulls  is  an  effective 
anti-predator  strategy;  being  apparently  picked  up  and  dropped  must  be 
especially  intimidating  to  a small  predator. 

Geoff  Hosey  and  Marie  Jacques 

Biology  and  Environmental  Studies,  Bolton  Institute,  Deane  Road,  Bolton  BL3  SAB 

editorial  comment  Derek  Goodwin  has  commented:  ‘If  this  is,  as  I think, 
the  first  record  of  anything  being  picked  up  by  any  gull  with  its  feet,  then  it  is 
clearly  amazing.  But  I believe  that  the  Stoat  must  have  responded  to  being 
struck  by  biting  or  clinging  to  the  gull’s  foot,  and  was  then  momentarily  lifted 
a couple  of  metres.’  Geoff  Hosey  (in  litt .)  has  responded  that  ‘Yes,  this  is  quite 
possible.’  Nevertheless,  this  is  an  interesting  observation,  and  the  gulls’  actions 
successfully  interrupted  the  Stoat’s  predatory  activities. 


Kittiwakes  and  Great  Crested  Grebes  ‘flycatching’ 

The  note  on  Little  Grebes  Tachybaptus  ruficollis  catching  flies  (Brit.  Birds  87: 
88)  reminded  me  of  similar  behaviour  which  I have  observed  from  other 
species.  In  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  April  in  1981  and  1982,  at  Farmoor 
Reservoir,  Oxfordshire,  groups  of  29-42  Great  Crested  Grebes  Podiceps 
cristatus  and  up  to  60  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla  gathered  to  feed  on  rising 
chironomids.  Both  species  caught  these  insects  by  snatching  them  out  of  the 
air,  usually  after  a quick  dash,  but  sometimes  without  moving  forwards;  unlike 
the  Little  Grebes,  their  bodies  only  occasionally  just  cleared  the  surface.  At  the 
same  time,  150-200  Black-headed  Gulls  Larus  ridibundus,  rather  than  using 
the  same  feeding  method,  were  hawking  the  flies  over  the  water. 

John  Brucker 

65  Yamton  Road,  Kidlington,  Oxfordshire  OX5  1AT 

editorial  comment  BWP  (vol.  3)  does  not  mention  anything  of  this  sort  for 
Kittiwake,  although  such  behaviour  is  not  unusual  for  Great  Crested  Grebe. 
Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons  has  commented:  ‘In  my  1977  paper  on  the  maintenance 
activities  and  routine  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  (. Bristol  Ornithology  10: 
175-196),  I termed  this  behaviour  “snatching”,  whereby  the  birds  reach  up 
and  snap  at  gnats,  etc.  (see  also  Brit.  Birds  44:  391);  I have  never,  however, 
seen  one  clear  the  surface  to  do  this.’ 
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Collared  Doves  feeding  from  fresh  Rabbit  carcase 

At  08.30  GMT  on  10th  December  1993,  near  Kingston  St  Mary,  Somerset,  I 
saw  three  Collared  Doves  Streptopelia  decaocio  feeding  from  the  fresh, 
squashed  carcase  of  a Rabbit  Oryctolagus  cuniculus  on  a road.  From  my 
stationary  car,  I watched  them  extract  and  swallow  small  pieces  of  flesh  for 
about  two  minutes  until,  owing  to  approaching  traffic,  I had  to  move  off, 
causing  the  doves  to  fly  away.  The  Collared  Doves  could,  of  course,  have  been 
taking  vegetable  food  items  from  the  Rabbit’s  ruptured  intestinal  tract,  as  well 
as  flesh  from  the  body,  but  I saw  no  evidence  of  this. 

According  to  BWP  (vol.  4),  Collared  Doves  commonly  feed  on  cereal 
grains,  seeds  and  fruit,  grasses,  invertebrates  (including  beetles,  aphids  and 
lepidopteran  larvae)  and  bread,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  their  feeding  from 
a mammal  carcase. 

A.  P.  Radford 

Crossways  Cottage,  West  Bagborough,  Taunton,  Somerset  TA4  3EG 

editorial  comment  Derek  Goodwin  has  commented:  ‘This  is  most 
interesting  and,  I think,  a new  observation;  though  I do  not  find  it  overly 
surprising  if  the  crushing  effect  of  the  cars  were  such  that  die  flesh  was  broken 
up  or  pulverised,  so  that  the  weak  bill  of  the  Collared  Doves  could  detach  bits 
of  a size  they  could  swallow.  In  London  (and  no  doubt  elsewhere),  many 
domesticated  Rock  Doves  Columba  livia  eagerly  take  cooked  (perhaps  also 
raw?)  meat  with  great  eagerness,  though,  unless  it  has  been  cut  up  into  small 
bits  or  is  in  such  form  as  rissoles  or  sausage,  they  often  fail  to  detach  suitably 
sized  pieces.  In  Australia,  the  Spice  Finch  Lonchura  punctulata,  otherwise  a 
seed-eater  which  locally  also  takes  bread,  etc.,  has  been  recorded  feeding  on 
meat  from  small  vertebrates  crushed  by  road  traffic  (see,  e.g.,  Klaus 
Immelman,  1965,  Australian  Finches  in  Bush  and  Aviary , pages  161-162).’ 


Savi’s  Warbler  imitating  Bearded  Tit  and  Water  Rail 

On  29th  April  1992,  Pat  and  Ray  Crockson  and  I visited  a small  marsh 
near  Mikulov,  South  Moravia,  Czech  Republic.  After  several  minutes  we 
heard  the  typical  nasal  twanging  call  of  a Bearded  Tit  Panurus  biarmicus , 
but  did  not  see  the  bird  itself.  A Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides  then 
flew?  over  the  reedbed,  landed,  and  sang  four  typical  Bearded  Tit  phrases 
before  starting  to  give  the  typical  song  of  Savi’s  Warbler.  We  sawr  and  heard 
this  on  several  occasions,  on  each  of  which  the  warbler  sang  in  the  same 
way:  four  verses  of  Bearded  Tit  (indeed,  indistinguishable  from  that 
species’  song)  followed  by  its  own  normal  song.  At  least  four  singing  male 
Savi’s  Warblers  were  present  at  this  locality,  but  this  mimicry  was  heard 
only  from  this  one  individual.  Furthermore,  we  twice  heard  this  same  male 
imitate  a Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus,  this  again  being  easily  taken  for  the 
characteristic  pig-like  grunting  call  of  that  species. 

Both  Bearded  Tit  and  Water  Rail  are  quite  common  at  this  locality.  The 
observation  was  made  several  days  after  tire  normal  arrival  time  of  Savi’s 
Warbler  in  the  region.  I visited  the  site  one  week  later,  when  I saw  and 
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heard  all  three  species,  but  no  mimicry  from  any  Savi’s  Warblers. 

I have  found  no  record  of  Savi’s  Warbler  mimicking  other  bird  species 
in  this  way. 

Josef  Chytil 

Biosphere  Reserve  Palava,  Ndmesti  32,  692  01  Mikulov,  Czech  Republic 


Wintering  Blackcaps  taking  nectar  from,  and  probably 
pollinating,  Mahonia 

At  Stapleford,  Cambridge,  the  gardens  on  either  side  of  my  own  each  have  a 
Mahonia  japonica  bush.  Between  10th  February  and  7th  March  1993,  a male 
Blackcap  Sylvia  atricapilla  was  seen  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  these  bushes;  in 
the  following  winter,  a male  was  again  seen  at  these  flowers  from  30th 
December  to  27th  February  1994,  and  a female  Blackcap  almost  daily  from 
30th  January  until  16th  March.  Both  warblers  fed  on  the  nectar  in  the 
blossoms  in  an  identical  manner,  working  their  way  along  the  racemes, 
sometimes  hanging  upside-down,  and  turning  the  head  this  way  and  that  in 
order  to  insert  the  bill  most  carefully  and  delicately  deep  inside  the  blooms. 
Feeding  sessions  were  timed  at  anything  up  to  half-an-hour,  and  were  often 
followed  by  a bout  of  bill-wiping  in  an  adjacent  Holly  Ilex  aquifolium  or  apple 
tree  Malus.  The  flowers  appeared  to  be  quite  undamaged.  As  the  birds’  bills 
were  covered  in  bright  yellow  pollen  after  feeding,  I feel  sure  that  some 
pollination  must  have  occurred.  Blue  Tits  Parus  caemleus  sometimes  fed  on 
these  same  flowers,  but  in  a most  destructive  fashion,  tearing  off  the  petals.  If 
a Blackcap  was  present,  however,  it  quickly  chased  off  the  tit. 

During  these  periods,  I saw  the  Blackcaps  take  other  food  only  once,  on 
1 1th  February,  when  the  female  pecked  briefly  at  apples  on  my  lawn.  In 
February  1 994,  I learned  of  two  other  Mahonia  japonica  bushes  in  the  village 
which  were  being  visited  by  Blackcaps,  possibly  the  same  individuals. 

Blackcaps  returned  to  the  Mahonia  bushes  in  the  following  two  winters,  but 
on  these  occasions  they  also  varied  their  diet  with  apples  and  bread.  In  winter 
1996/97,  however,  cold  weather  delayed  die  blossoming  of  the  Mahonia  until 
late  January,  by  which  time  the  Blackcaps,  which  had  hitherto  fed  on  Holly 
berries  and  apples,  had  left. 

BWP  (vol.  6)  lists  various  nectar  flowers  used  by  Blackcaps,  including 
Winter  Jasmine  Jasminium  nudiflomm , but  not  Mahonia ; although  die  three 
gardens  in  die  village  all  had  flowering  jasmine  and  other  bushes,  only  the 
Mahonia  japonica  were  seen  to  be  exploited. 

Brian  Harrup 

49  Priam’s  Way,  Stapleford,  Cambridge  CB2  5DT 

Blue  Tits  nesting  in  standard  bat-box  with  fatal  results 
As  licensed  bird-ringers  and  bat-workers,  we  organise  nestbox  schemes  for 
birds  and  bats.  On  15th  July  1993,  while  examining  a standard  bat-box,  we 
found  a dead  brood  of  six  almost  fully  fledged  Blue  Tits  Pams  caemleus.  It 
would  appear  that  the  adult  tits  had  entered  the  box  through  the  slot  at  the 
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Fig.  1.  Standard  bat-box. 


Fig.  2.  Warwickshire  bat-box. 


bottom,  built  a nest  and  hatched  young;  as  the  young  approached  fledging  age, 
their  trampling  had  flattened  the  nest  across  the  entrance  slot  and,  just  before 
fledging,  the  nest  had  completely  blocked  the  entrance,  preventing  the  adults 
from  entering;  the  young  were  trapped  inside  and  subsequently  starved  to 
death.  Reflecting  on  this  incident  prompted  us  to  examine,  on  7th  November 
1993,  a further  five  standard-type  bat-boxes  attached  to  isolated  Pedunculate 
Oaks  Quercus  robur  in  a 30-year-old  plantation  of  Scots  Pine  Pinus  sylvestris. 
Three  of  these  contained  old  nests,  presumably  of  Blue  Tits,  of  which  two 
appeared  (from  the  presence  of  feather  scale)  to  have  been  successful;  the  third 
box  contained  an  incomplete  nest.  Thus,  these  bat-boxes  could  represent  a 
common  hazard  for  tits  which  use  them.  We  suggest  two  remedies: 

1.  In  all  bat-boxes,  bore  a 25-mm  hole  in  the  position  of  the  conventional 
nestbox  hole,  but  close  this  with  a keyhole-type  cover  (fig.  1);  inspect  die 
boxes  in  April  and,  if  birds  are  using  them,  remove  the  hole  cover  to  allow 
access  above  the  nest;  after  fledging,  remove  the  nest,  re-cover  the  access  hole, 
and  allow  bats  to  use  the  box  during  July-September. 

2.  Use  the  ‘Warwickshire-type’  bat-boxes  (fig.  2)  designed  by  M.  W. 
Finnemore  (an  original  member  of  flic  Warwickshire  Bat  Group);  while  these 
have  been  used  with  great  success  by  bats,  they  are  of  insufficient  volume  to 
be  attractive  to  Blue  Tits  as  nesting  sites. 

George  Yates  and  John  Matthews 

24  Shelboume  Road,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwickshire  CV37  9JP 


NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Compiled  by  Wendy  Dickson  and  Bob  Scott 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  'British  Birds’ 

The  death  of  ornithology 

Under  this  depressing  title,  and  with  the  subsidiary  title  ‘Where  have  all  the 
young  ornithologists  gone?’,  Soren  Svensson  has  demonstrated  that,  in 
Sweden,  the  vast  majority  of  participants  in  bird-monitoring  projects,  both 
now  and  20  years  ago,  were  born  during  the  1930s,  1940s  and  1950s,  with 
their  average  age  increasing  from  30  years  in  1975  to  over  50  years  in  1996. 
Similarly,  although  total  membership  of  the  Swedish  Ornithological  Society 
(Sveriges  Ornitologiska  Forening)  has  increased  during  this  same  period,  the 
number  of  members  aged  under  22  has  declined,  from  1,000  to  500  (from 
15%  to  5%).  He  asks  whether  this  is  an  international  trend,  and  suggests  that, 
if  so,  it  has  very  serious  implications,  since,  as  well  as  losing  volunteers  for 
nature  protection  and  monitoring,  there  will  be  an  inevitable  loss  of  the 
population  base  for  moulding  public  opinion  in  favour  of  nature  protection. 
The  full  details  are  in  Omis  Svecica  (7:  175-179).  Would  analysis  of  BTO 
membership  provide  equally  depressing  reading? 


Local  Nature  Reserves 

January  saw  the  publication  of  a review  and 
recommendations  by  the  Urban  Forum  of 
the  UK  Man  and  the  Biosphere  Committee 
entitled  Local  Nature  Reserves — a time  for 
reflection:  a time  for  new  action.  Its  findings 
show  that  the  powers  which  local  authorities 
have  had  since  1949  to  set  up  Local  Nature 
Reserves  remain  under-used,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  require  major 
resources,  have  educational  benefits,  are 
enjoyed  and  supported  by  local  people,  and 
protect  locally  valuable  natural  assets. 

The  number  of  Local  Nature  Reserves  in 
Great  Britain  increased  from  76  in  1980  to 
549  in  1995,  but  the  average  size  fell  over 
the  same  period  from  43  ha  to  27  ha.  Small 
reserves  generally  cost  more  per  unit  area  to 
manage  and  play  a less  useful  part  in 
conserving  local  biodiversity. 


In  underlining  the  importance  of 
community  involvement  in  Local  Nature 
Reserves,  Urban  Forum  points  out  that  the 
people  who  use  reserves  are  often  not  able 
to  contribute  to  planning  and  managing 
them.  Since  many  reserves  are  used  a lot  by 
schools,  the  Urban  Forum  suggests  the 
formation  of  Junior  Management  Boards, 
made  up  of  pupils  from  local  schools. 

The  50  recommendations  in  the  review 
are  directed  not  only  at  local  authorities,  but 
also  at  nature  conservation  agencies, 
Non-Governmental  Organisations,  Govern- 
ment Departments  and  all  those  involved  in 
selecting,  acquiring,  declaring  and  managing 
Local  Nature  Reserves. 

For  further  information,  contact  Urban 
Forum  Secretary,  Chris  Gordon,  on  01522 
544400. 


Photographs  of  1997  rarities  needed 


Colour  prints,  black-and-white  prints  and 
colour  transparencies  are  needed  to  illustrate 
the  Rarities  Committee’s  next  report.  We 
rely  on  readers’  help,  so  that  we  can  include 
the  best  possible  selection.  Those  published 
(as  well  as  those  circulated  to  the  Rarities 


Committee)  are  eligible  for  The  Carl  Zeiss 
Award  (see  page  170).  Please  send  prints  or 
slides  (as  soon  as  possible)  to  Mrs  Sheila 
Cobban,  British  Birds,  Fountains,  Park 
Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 
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News  and  comment 


Swift  response 

Norwich  City  Council  is  thought  to  be  the 
first  local  authority  to  fit  custom-made 
nestboxes  for  Common  Swifts  Apis  apis  in 
the  roof  spaces  of  its  properties.  Of  19,500 
rented  homes  in  its  area  (36%  of  all  properties 
in  the  city)?  around  one-third  were  built 
before  the  Second  World  War  and  are  now  in 
need  of  major  refurbishment,  including 
roofing  work;  when  this  is  carried  out,  the 
boxes  will  be  put  in  place.  With  an  agreed 
budget  for  1997/98  of  £8,000,  it  is  hoped  to 
provide  two  boxes  in  each  of  about  200 
homes.  The  policy  will,  however,  continue 
indefinitely,  and  the  Council  is  actively 
seeking  sponsorship,  for  which  early  support 
has  come  from  Sandtoft  Roof  Tiles  Ltd. 

While  the  problem  was  highlighted  by  the 
BTO  and  the  RSPB,  which  jointly  launched 
the  ‘Concern  for  Swifts  Campaign'  in  1996 
(Brit.  Birds  89:  474),  perhaps  the  most 
heartening  aspect  is  that  Norwich  City 
Council  was  first  alerted  to  the  needs  of  the 
swifts  by  the  tenants  themselves,  who 
enjoyed  seeing  the  birds  returning  to  their 
roof  spaces  and  were  worried  that  roof 
refurbishment  would  prevent  that  access  for 
them  in  future  years.  Well  done,  the  tenants, 
and  Norwich  City  Council! 


Norway’s  Fair  Isle 

With  White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii, 
White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla,  Great 
Snipe  Gallinago  media , Short-toed  Lark 
Calandrella  brachydaclyla , Richard’s  Pipit 
Anthus  novaeseelandiae,  Citrine  Wagtail 
Motacilla  citreola , Swainson’s  Thrush 
Cathartis  ustulatus,  Arctic  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  borealis , Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  P. 
proregulus , Radde’s  Warbler  P.  schzvarzi. 
Dusky  Warbler  P.  fuscatus,  Arctic  Redpoll 
Carduelis  homemanni,  Parrot  Crossbill  Loxia 
pytyopsittacus,  Northern  Parula  Parula 
americana  and  Little  Bunting  Emberiza 
pusilla,  the  Norwegian  island  of  Utsira  has 
‘many  of  the  same  qualities  as  Fair  Isle’.  The 
bird  observatory’s  fourth  annual  report, 
covering  1996,  includes  English  summaries, 
and  is  available  for  £10  (incl.  p&p). 

Utsira  lies  1 7 km  off  Karmoy,  just  south  of 
the  city  of  Haugesund  in  southwest  Norway. 
‘If  you  are  tempted  to  visit  the  island,  the 
personnel  of  Utsira  Bird  Observatory  is  more 
than  pleased  to  help  you  to  organize  the  trip.’ 
The  address  is  Utsira  Fuglestasjon,  Postboks 
23,  5515  Utsira,  Norway. 


Displaced  Kittiwake  rehousing 

Inland  breeding  of  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla 
along  the  River  Tyne  was  first  noted  in 
1963,  and  the  following  year  there  were 
three  nests  on  the  huge  Baltic  Flour  Mill  in 
Gateshead.  By  1972,  this  colony  numbered 
17  nests,  and  in  1997  had  grown  to  about 
250.  Smaller  colonies  became  established 
along  both  banks  of  the  river,  although  some 
of  these  were  on  old  warehouses  which  have 
been  redeveloped.  An  Arts  Lottery  Award 
has  recently  been  made  to  Gateshead 
Council  to  convert  the  Flour  Mill  into  a 
contemporary  arts  museum.  This  will  result 
in  the  removal  of  die  Kittiwakes  from  dieir 
ledge,  so  Durham  Bird  Club  has  been 
advising  the  Council  on  an  alternative 
nesting  structure.  Planning  permission  has 
now  been  given  for  a 16-m-high  tower  on 
top  of  which  there  will  be  a series  of  ledges 
constructed  in  heavy-section  timber.  These 
should  accommodate  up  to  200  nest  sites, 
and  it  is  intended  that  the  tower  will  be 
available  before  the  1998  breeding  season. 
The  success  of  this  innovative  design  will  be 
closely  monitored,  as  it  could  provide  a 
model  for  displaced  birds  in  other 
development  sites.  (Contributed  by  Tony 
Armstrong ) 


Norfolk  Night  Herons 

Up  to  30  Night  Herons  Nyclicorax  nycticorax 
of  the  nominate  European  race  breed  within 
a large  aviary  at  Great  Witchingham.  An 
unknown  number  escaped  in  the  Great  Gale 
of  October  1 987,  and  otiiers  are  said  to  have 
escaped  on  other  occasions  through  visitors’ 
carelessness.  ‘Additionally,  up  to  30 
un-marked  birds  are  also  free,  with  small 
numbers  nesting  in  the  Grey  Heron  colony 
within  the  park  boundary.  These  birds  are  all 
free-flying,  yet  the  Park  owner  feels  that  they 
are  virtually  sedentary,  and  those  that  do 
roam  never  wander  far  . . . up  to  eight  birds 
have  been  seen  to  fly  out  of  the  Park  to  feed 
in  the  Wensum  valley  at  dusk  (maximum 
six  so  far  in  1997).’  Despite  this  contention, 
consideration  of  all  reports  of  Night  Herons 
in  East  Anglia  needs  to  take  this  feral 
breeding  colony  into  account.  The  full 
details  are  in  Norfolk  Bird  Club  Bulletin  (27: 
11-12). 

Membership  of  the  NBC  is  £8.50  p.a.; 
write  to  Bill  Landells,  North  Haven,  Marks 
Lane,  Santon  Downham,  Brandon,  Suffolk 

IP27  0TG. 
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Brasher  sponsors  YOY 

We  are  delighted  to 
announce  that  The  Brasher 
Boot  Company  has  become 
one  of  the  co-sponsors  of 
the  Young  Ornithologist  of 
the  Year  competition.  For 
each  of  the  three  winners, 
The  Brasher  Boot  Company 
will  donate  one  of  its 
rustle-free  waterproof 
‘Avocet’  jackets,  specially 
designed  for  birdwatchers 
and  endorsed  by  the  RSPB. 
For  a free  copy  of  The 
Brasher  Boot  Company’s 
catalogue,  contact  The  Brasher  Boot 
Company  Ltd,  White  Cross,  Lancaster  LAI 
4XY;  tel.  01524  841000;  fax  01524  848222. 


Award  for  RSPB  research 
biologist 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  Dr  Rhys  Green, 
Principal  Research  Biologist  with  die  RSPB  in 
Scotland,  has  been  awarded  the  prestigious 
Zoological  Society  of  London’s  1997  Marsh 
Award  for  Conservation,  for  ‘excellent 
research  on  practical  issues  in  bird 
conservation’.  Over  the  years,  Rhys  has 
contributed  to  the  conservation  of  a wide 
range  of  threatened  British  species,  including 
Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus,  White-tailed  Eagle 
Haliaeetus  albicilla , Corn  Crake  Crex  crex  and 
Stone-curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus,  and  made 
a major  contribution  towards  the  management 
of  RSPB  reserves  with  his  work  on  Common 
Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago  and  a range  of  other 
wetland  species.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him  loudly  applaud  the  award. 


Congratulations,  LPO! 

We  have  offered  our  congratulations  to  the 
RSPB  for  passing  the  one-million-member 
mark,  but  we  all  knew  that  the  magic  number 
would  be  reached.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more 
important  that  we  offer  our  congratulations  to 
Ligue  Franpaise  pour  la  Protection  des  Oiseaux 
(LPO)  for  passing  the  25,000-member  mark 
at  the  end  of  1997.  Other  highlights  recorded 
by  the  LPO  in  1997  included  the  first 
successful  nesting  of  Peregrine  Falcons  Falco 
peregrinus  in  Brittany  for  more  than  30  years; 
and  the  first  young  Lammergeier  Gypaetus 
barbatus  fledged  from  the  re-establishment 

Evolution  in  action 

Look  under  L for  ‘Lark’  in  the  index  of  most 
field  guides  and  you  will  find  ‘Lark,  Crested’ 
and  ‘Lark,  Homed’  (or  ‘Lark,  Shore’),  but 
you  will  need  to  know  to  look  under  S for 
‘Skylark’  and  under  W for  ‘Woodlark’.  That 
is  fine  for  us,  but  a nightmare  for  the 
layperson  or  general  biologist  or  even  for 
ornithologists  from  other  continents.  The 
BOU  and  BB  have  tried  to  eradicate 
inconsistencies  (e.g.  by  listing  Gyrfalcon, 
Corncrake  and  Woodpigeon  as  Gyr  Falcon, 
Corn  Crake  and  Wood  Pigeon)  and  to 
reverse  this  trend  of  amalgamation,  in  die 
interests  of  common-sense  usability. 

Are  the  BOU  and  BB,  however, 
ornithological  equivalents  of  King  Canute? 
We  see  in  the  latest  BBC  Wildlife  (vol.  16, 
no.  2,  page  63)  that  Pams  caemleus  is  three 
times  (so  it  is  not  a printer’s  slip)  referred  to 


programme  in  die  Alps.  Reserve 
management  on  the  slowly  but  steadily 
growing  network  of  LPO  reserves  is  also 
producing  results.  Since  its  creadon  in  1985, 
the  number  of  wintering  waterfowl  at  die 
Moeze-Oleron  Reserve  in  Charente- 
Maritime  has  increased  four-fold  to  nearly 
80,000  birds,  including  some  30,000  Dunlins 
Calidris  alpina. 

For  more  details  about  the  LPO,  its 
activities  and  publications,  please  contact  Ken 
Hall,  LPO  (UK),  The  Anchorage,  The 
Chalks,  Chew  Magna,  Bristol  BS40  SSN. 


as  Bluetit.  Should  this  trend  be  resisted? 

The  natural  evolution  of  the  English 
language  is  fascinating,  unpredictable  and 
mysterious;  those  who  try  to  influence  its 
course  are  usually  unsuccessful  (see  Bill 
Bryson,  1990,  Mother  Tongue:  the  English 
language),  but  the  purpose  of  English  bird 
names  is  to  aid  understanding,  not  only 
among  ornithologists  but  also  between 
people  with  little  or  no  ornithological 
knowledge.  Do  we  have  a duty  to  try  to 
maintain  simplicity  and  non-elitist  names? 

‘Bluetits’  apart,  BBC  Wildlife  consistently 
maintains  its  high  standards;  every  issue  is 
filled  with  eminently  readable  articles  and 
snippets.  The  current  subscription  price  is 
UK  £30,  Europe  £34.95,  rest  of  the  World 
£37.50;  write  to  PO  Box  425,  Woking, 
Surrey  GU21  igp. 
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Suppression!  Why? 

We  quote  from  the  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
Ornithological  Society’s  Neivslelter  columnist 
‘Jack  Snipe’,  concerning  the  Red-flanked 
Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus  trapped  and  ringed 
‘at  a private  site  in  the  north  of  the  County’  on 
19th  October  1997,  which  ‘brought  a sad  and 
predictable  chorus  of  “suppression!”  from 
some  quarters.  “Where  was  it?”,  “Who  saw 
it?”  arid  “Why  didn’t  they  tell  anyone?”  they 
cried  in  self-righteous  indignation  . . . Rather 
than  arrogantly  assume  that  their  motives  must 
have  been  selfish,  why  not  stop  and  think  for  a 
moment  (or  even  longer  if  possible)?  For  a 
start,  the  bird  was  at  a private  site,  not  owned 
by  the  ringers,  which  means  that,  even  leaving 
aside  any  other  considerations,  the  owner  has 
an  inalienable  right  not  to  have  his  land 
invaded  and  trampled  by  hordes  of  rabid 
monomaniacs.  A Red-flanked  Bluetail  in  the 


Midlands  would  attract  hundreds  of  twitchers, 
all  of  whom  would  travel  by  car.  Cars  need 
space  in  which  to  park,  and  twitchers  need 
space  to  stand  in  while  they  wait  for  a glimpse 
of  a skulking  Bluetail  in  the  undergrowth. 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  public  liability: 
under  certain  circumstances,  a landowner  may 
be  legally  liable  for  any  injury7  suffered  by  a 
member  of  the  public  while  on  his  land.  Ever 
stopped  to  think  about  that  one?! 

‘Let’s  respect  the  finders’  decision  not  to 
release  the  news  (which  was  no  doubt  made 
only  after  considering  all  the  implications) 
rather  than  immediately  condemning  them 
and  branding  them  as  suppressors  before 
knowing  all  the  facts.’ 

The  Membership  Secretary  of  die  LROS  is 
K.  J.  Goodrich,  6 Riverside  Close,  Birstall, 
Leicester  LE4  4EH. 


Major  declines  on  North  Staffs.  Moors 


In  1985,  1992  and  1996,  die  RSPB  and 
English  Nature  undertook  breeding-bird 
surveys  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Moors. 
The  comparadve  results,  published  in  the 
West  Midland  Bird  Club  Bulletin  (no.  389), 


make  for  very  depressing  reading.  The 
following  figures  refer  to  the  number  of 
breeding  pairs  recorded  in  each  of  the  three 
years: 


Species 

1985 

1992 

1996 

Merlin  Falco  columbarius 

1 

3 

3 

Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus 

100 

88 

101 

Black  Grouse  Tetrao  tetrix 

5 

4 

3 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 

306 

128 

85 

European  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria 

12 

4 

1 

Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata 

421 

280 

173 

Common  Snipe  Gallmago  gallmago 

654 

320 

178 

Common  Redshank  Tringa  totartus 

5 

0 

0 

Common  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus 

19 

14 

19 

Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus 

0 

2 

2 

Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra 

51 

41 

52 

Northern  Wheatear  Oenantbe  oenanthe 

57 

94 

69 

Twite  Carduelis  flavirostris 

95 

88 

64 

Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  schoeniclus 

47 

67 

33 

While  it  is  easy  to  speculate  from  these 
figures,  it  would  be  wiser  and  safer  to  await  the 

activity  that  will  no  doubt  include  serious  over- 
grazing? 

final  publication  of  the  full  report.  We, 

Further  details  of  die 

West  Midland  Bird 

however,  may  not  be  wise,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  speculate  in  this  column  on  the  reasons  for 
declines.  How  about  increased  agricultural 

Club  from  74  Ivyfield 
Birmingham  1123  7HH. 

Road,  Erdington, 

BOT  ten  years  old 

This  is  the  tenth-anniversary  year  of  the  information  from  The  Barn  Owl  Trust, 

Barn  Ozul  Trust.  It  hopes  to  make  1998  a Waterleat,  Ashburton,  Devon  TQ13  7HU. 

great  year  for  die  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba.  More 
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Fresh  faces  on  Fair  Isle 

Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory  has  a new  Warden, 
Paul  Baker,  new  Administrator,  Helen  Baker, 
new  Assistant  Warden,  Charlie  Holt,  and  new 
Seabird  Monitoring  Officer,  Jim  Vaughan. 

For  bookings  at  FTBO,  contact  Helen  Baker 
on  01595-760258  or  e-mail  fairisle.birdobs@ 
zemet.co.uk 


Counting  at  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar 

The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  (southern  tip  of 
Cadiz  province,  Andalucia,  Spain)  is  the 
most  important  ‘bottle-neck’  for  west 
European  migratory  birds  that  cross  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  being  only  14  km  wide. 
Raptors  and  storks  concentrate  in  thousands 
in  autumn  at  Tarifa  while  waiting  for 
suitable  winds  for  their  crossing  to  Africa. 

The  Regional  Government  of  Andalucia 
(Consejeria  de  Medio  Ambiente,  Junta  de 
Andalucia)  is  promoting  and  funding  a five- 
year  project  to  monitor  the  autumn 
migration  of  soaring  birds,  which  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  Spanish  partner  of 
BirdLife  International  (Sociedad  Espanola 
de  Ornitologia). 

Experienced  volunteers  are  needed  to 
help  with  fieldwork  for  periods  of  at  least  1 2 
days  from  mid  July  to  late  October.  Food 
and  accommodation  will  be  provided  by  the 
Junta  de  Andalucia. 

All  volunteers  should  indicate  their 
preferred  dates  and  (except  those  who 
participated  in  1997)  supply  a brief  CV.  To 
register  and  for  further  information  please 
write  to:  Programa  MIGRES,  Sociedad 
Espanola  de  Ornitologia,  Crta.  de  Humera 
63-1,  E-28224  Pozuelo  (Madrid),  Spain; 
phone:  +34  1 351  10  45  and  +34  908  82  04 
95;  fax:  +34  1 351  13  86;  e-mail: 

seo@quercus.es 


'Birds  of  Belgium’ 

A 36-page  checklist  of  the  Birds  of  Belgium 
1 901-1 995  has  just  been  published.  Flemish, 
scientific  and  French  names  are  given,  actual 
records  for  major  rarities  and  coded  summary 
for  the  others  (e.g.  M = record  of  a new 
species/subspecies  published  or  unpublished; 
NA  = record  not  accepted  by  Rare  Birds 
Committee;  NB  = collected  specimen  lost), 
with  categorisation  (A-E)  similar  to  that  of  the 
BOU,  and  estimates  of  the  number  of 
breeding  pairs  (e.g.  650-1,000  Bam  Owls 
Tyto  alba,  20-25  Eagle  Owls  Bubo  bubo). 

The  list  is  available  for  £3  (send 
International  Mail  Coupons)  from  Paul 
Herroelen,  Leuvensesteenweg  347,  B-3370 
Boutersen,  Belgium. 

Moroccan  records 

White-faced  Storm-petrel  Pelagodroma 
marina.  Western  Reef  Egret  Egretta  gularis, 
T awnv  Eagle  Aquila  rapax,  Barbary  Falcons 
Falco  pelegrinoides,  all  three  Porzana  crakes, 
Senegal  Thick-knee  Burhinus  senegalensis, 
Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus, 
Sabine’s  Gull  Lams  sabini,  Richard’s  Pipit 
Anthus  novaeseelandiae,  Isabelline  Wheatears 
Oenanthe  isabellina  and  Collared  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  albicollis. 

All  seen  by  birders  visiting  Morocco  in 
1997.  But  the  observers  responsible  have 
(so  far)  failed  to  supply  details  to  the 
Moroccan  Rare  Birds  Committee,  which 
appeals  to  all  observers  visiting  the  country 
to  send  in  details  of  their  observations,  to 
Comite  d’Homologation  du  Maroc,  do 
Prof.  Jacques  Franchimont  (secretariat), 
Quartier  Abbas  Lmsahdi,  rue  n"  6,  n"  22, 
V.N.50.000  Meknes,  Morocco. 

New  Recorder 

Tim  Dean,  Echna  View,  Burray,  Orkney 
KW17  2SX,  has  taken  over  from  C.  J.  Booth 
as  Recorder  for  Orkney. 


LOOKING  BACK 

Twenty-five  years  ago:  ‘One  of  the  most  amazing  events  of  the  month  [May  1973]  was  an 
influx  of  Red-footed  Falcons  Falco  vespertinus  from  continental  Europe  from  about  20th, 
continuing  through  June. 

‘Although  this  insectivorous  falcon  has  been  an  expected  spring  and  early  summer  vagrant 
for  many  years,  this  influx  was  on  an  entirely  new  scale  (both  numerically  and 
geographically).  About  40  birds  in  24  counties  completely  eclipses  tire  previous  record 
numbers  of  1959,  1961,  1967  and  1969.’  (Brit.  Birds  66:  369;  67:  318-319) 


RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


This  monthly  listing  of  the  most-recent  decisions  by  the  British  Birds 
Rariues  Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to 
replace  the  annual  'Report  on  rare  birds  in  .Great  Britain’.  The  records  list- 
ed are  mostly  those  of  the  rarest  species,  or  those  of  special  interest  for  other 
reasons.  All  records  refer  to  1997  unless  stated  otherwise. 

ACCEPTED:  Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps  South  Norwood  Lake  (Greater 
London),  26th  January  to  30th  March;  presumed  same,  Tooting  Bee  Common  (Greater 
London),  5th  December  to  at  least  31st  January  1998.  Little  Shearwater  Puffinus  assimilis 
Strumble  Head  (Pembrokeshire),  12th  September.  Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  Oceanians 
Strumble  Head,  6th  September.  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  Burnham  Overy  area 
(Norfolk),  28th  October.  Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordmanni  Martin  Mere 
(Lancashire),  22nd  August  to  at  least  18th  September.  Semipalmated  Plover  Charadrius 
semipalmatus  Dawlish  Warren  (Devon),  mid  April  to  21st  September.  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla  Deemess  (Orkney),  25th  July.  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  C. 
acuminata  Long  Drag  (Cleveland),  26th  August.  Stilt  Sandpiper  Micropalama  himantopus 
Minsmere  (Suffolk),  7th- 13th  September.  Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia  Long  Drag, 
16th-29th  September.  Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor  Beacon  Ponds,  Kilnsea  (East 
Yorkshire),  2nd  September.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Larus  Philadelphia  Drift  Reservoir  (Cornwall), 
12th  February;  Kingsbams  Beach  (Fife),  18th  August  to  at  least  12th  September.  Gull-billed 
Tern  Sterna  nilotica  Two,  Landguard  (Suffolk),  1st  May.  Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe 
isabellina  Bardsey  (Caernarfonshire),  20th-21st  September;  Skokholm  (Pembrokeshire),  24th- 
26th  September.  Desert  Wheatear  O.  deserti  Skokholm,  12th  December.  Dusky  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  fuscatus  Holkham  Meals  (Norfolk),  20th-21st  October. 

A1  J.  Rogers,  Secretary,  BBRC,  2 Churchtown  Collages,  Tozvednack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ 


ZEISS 


RECENT  REPORTS 


Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  from  16th  March  to  5th  April  1998. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Semipalmated  Plover  Charadrius 
semipalmatus  Dawlish  Warren  (Devon),  31st 
March  to  5th  April.  Eurasian  Scops  Owl 

Otus  scops  Freshly  dead,  Brownstown  Mead 
(Co.  Waterford),  5th  April.  Desert 


Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti  Folkestone 
(Kent),  28th  March;  Flamborough  Head 
(Humberside),  5th  April.  Short-toed 
Treecreeper  Certhia  brachydactyla 
Dungeness  (Kent),  30th-31st  March. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  'British  Birds’. 

Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(28p/min  cheap  rate;  4 1 p/min  other  times;  incl.  VAT) 
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Naturetrel^ 


Don’t  miss 
our  £990 
selection 


ZAMBIA  - South  Luangwa  National  Park. 

27  Mar  - 5 Apr  98;  6-15  Nov  98; 

12-21  Feb  99;  26  Mar  - 4 Apr  99. 

NAMIBIA  - Swakopmund  & Walvis  Bay, 

Spitskoppe,  Etosha  & Waterberg  Mountains. 

21-30  Jan  99;  I I - 20  Feb  99;  25  Feb  - 6 Mar  99. 

MALAWI  - Lake  Malawi,  Zomba  Plateau  & 

Liwonde  National  Park. 

16-25  Mar  98;  15  - 24  Feb  99;  15  - 24  Mar  99. 

SOUTHERN  MOROCCO  - The  desert. 

Oued  Massa,  Oued  Sous  & Marrakech. 


These  action-packed,  long-haul 
birding  tours  - each  led  by  an 
expert  local  ornithologist  - 
offer  excellent  value  for 
money,  and  outstanding 
birding.  If  you  would 
like  further  details 
of  a particular  tour, 
please  call  us  now! 


10-  19  Apr  98;  12-21  Feb  99; 

26  Feb  - 7 Mar  99;  9-18  Apr  99. 

ETHIOPIA  - Addis,  Gafersa,  Awash  National  Park. 
Wondo  Guenet  & Rift  Valley  Lakes. 

10-19  Apr  98;  20  - 29  Nov  98; 

12-21  Feb  99;  9-18  Apr  99. 

ETHIOPIAN  ENDEMICS  - Debre  Libanos,  Solulta, 
Ankober,  Lakes.  Wondo  Guenet  & Bale  Mountains. 
10-19  Apr  98;  27  Nov  - 6 Dec  98; 

19-28  Feb  99;  9-18  Apr  99. 

INDIA  - Delhi,  Ranthambore  & Bharatpur. 

10-18  Apr  98;  20  - 28  Nov  98; 

12-20  Feb  99;  9-17  Apr  99. 


Naturetrek 

Chautara,  Bighton, 
Nr.  Alresford, 
Hampshire  S024  9RB 

Tel:  01962  733051 
Fax:  01962  736426 
e-mail:  sales@naturetrek.co.uk 
web:  www.naturetrek.co.uk 


KAZAKHSTAN  - Deserts,  steppes  & Tien  Shan 
Mountains;  plus  Relict  Gull  extension. 

14-22  May  98;  21  - 29  May  98.  Similar  dates  99. 

NEPAL  - Chitwan,  Kosi  & Kathmandu  Valley. 
Departures  every  Friday  throughout  Jan  & Feb  99; 
8-17  May  98;  7-16  May  99. 

NEPAL  - THE  TRAGOPAN  TREK 

A 1 0-day  tour  including  Langtang  Valley  trek. 

I - 10  May  98;  15  - 24  May  98.  Similar  dates  99. 

TANZANIA  - Saadani  Game  Reserve,  and  the 
Usambara  and  Uluguru  Mountains. 

23  Oct  - I Nov  98;  12-21  Feb  99. 

UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

29  Mar  - 5 Apr  98;  5-12  Apr  98; 

18-25  Oct  98.  Similar  dates  99. 


NEW  ENGLAND  - USA 

Spring  migration  on  the  Massachusetts  coast. 
17-26  May  98;  I 6 - 25  May  99. 


ADOPT  A BEAUTIFUL 
35  TONNE  BOY. 


This  is  Jay.  Jay  is  one  of  only  nine  black  rhinos  left  in 
Swaziland.  One  of  the  survivors  of  a species  which  has 
declined  by  96%  in  the  last  24  years.  The  reason  for 
this  massive  decline  is  poaching;  rhinos  are 
butchered  for  their  horn,  which  is  sold  for 
use  in  traditional  Chinese  medicines. 

But  you  can 
help  to  stop 
this,  by  adopting 
a rhino  for  only 
£20  a year  through 
l\isk  Force.  Your  money 
can  help  us  maintain 
the  protection  of  these 
rhinos  and  encourage  their  TUSK 
population  to  grow.  It  only  takes. 


: minute  to  make  a difference. 


FORCE 


ACTTVULY  PHOTWCTIHa 
BMXAMOEHED  ZPCCm* 

Ri  g No:  1022653 


FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  LO  COST  0345  414  616 


Great 

birding! 

Great 

value! 


BEIDAIHE,  CHINA  from  £1120 

2-17/24  May 

OULU,  FINLAND  from  £850 

27  May-3  June 

BEIDAIHE,  CHINA  from  £990 

23  September-8  October 

EILAT,  ISRAEL  from  £620 

1-8/15  November 


Details  from  Sunbird  (BS),  PO  Box  76,  Sandy, 

Bedfordshire,  SGI 9 IDF 

Tel  01767  682969  Fax  01767  692481 

(Please  specify  which  event  you  are  interested  in) 

Sunbird  is  a trading  name  of  Conderbury  limited 


TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


British  Birds 

Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 

British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01767-640467 
Fax  01767-640025 

Rates  excluding  VAT 
£3.20  a line  — average  of  8 words. 
£10.50  a centimetre  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.50  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 

Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
1 2 for  the  price  of  8 

Copy  date  JUNE  issue 

MAY  5th 

Please  post  early 

to  avoid  disappointment 


SCOTLAND 


ELLARY  ESTATE— MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of 
self-catering  cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Loch  Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellery  you  are  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
burns  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  please  write  to:  The  Booking  Office.  Ellary 
7.  Lochgilphead.  Argyll  PA31  SPA.  Tel:  01880  770  209  or 
01546  850  223.  Fax  01880  770386.  (BBI99) 


LOCH  GARTEN  & ABERNETHY  VISITORS?  Locheil 
GH  offers  BB  from  £15.  DBB  from  £24.  for  Brochure,  150 
birdlist,  walks,  slidetalks.  write:  Locheil.  Boat  of  Garten 
PH24  3BX.  Tel.  01479-831  603.  (BB196) 


MORVERN  (DRIMNIN)  HOLIDAY  COTTAGES. 

Beautifully  situated  by  Sound  of  Mull.  Superb  walking  and 
wildlife.  No  pets.  Open  all  year  £100-£I60  fully  inclusive. 
Tel/Fax:  01223-871  650.  (BB201) 


OVERSEAS 


PROVENCE.  CAMARGUE.  2 farm  cottages,  also  b&b. 
Rogers.  Mas  d'Auphan,  Le  Sambuc.  13200  ARLES. 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  490972041.  fax  490972087.  (BB097) 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


POLAND.  Quest  for  the  most  sought-after  species  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Birdwatching  and  nature  tours  for  groups 
and  individuals.  NATURE  STUDY  TOURS,  tel/fax  +4881 
7443194.www.nst.pl.  (BFI01) 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 


SUFFOLK  FARMHOUSE.  B&B.  En-suite  facilities  in  rural 
location.  Easy  reach  Minsmere,  Dunwich  and  Southwold. 
Tel:  01986  781  351.  (BB163) 

CHAPEL  COTTAGE.  Swanton  Novers.  North  Norfolk. 
Charming  18th  century  cottage.  Near  excellent  birdwatching. 
Stubenbord  01508  570296.  Weeks  or  weekends  available. 

(BB  140) 


HUNSTANTON,  GARGENEY  HOUSE,  2 * ETB  guest 
house  catering  for  bird  watchers  in  Norfolk.  Tel.  01485 
534416.  (BB200) 


l\  Outstanding  year  round  birding 
\\  on  the  scenic  New  River 
I ■-  Lagoon.  Over  300  species  in 
five  diverse  habitats.  Truly  a magical  place 
in  the  midst  ol  ancient  Maya  civilization. 
Packages,  lours,  guides,  and  checklists 
available.  Comfortable  accommodations, 

Vi*d  us  ,tt  www.belizenel.com/lamanai.html 
phone/fax  +501  2 33578 
email,  lamanai@btl.net 


BB142 


x 


TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


SOI  IH  RENEES/ALTO  ARAGON.  Birders  rural 
guest  house.  Near  Lammergeier  sanctuary.  Experts  in  raptors 
and  steppe  birds.  Info  about  sites  and  birds:  Wallcreeper, 
Dupont's  L.  Personalised  programmes/FBoard  L 150  pw.pp. 
— 7/10  day  tours:  Ebro  Delta,  Steppes  (Monegros.  Belchite), 
Pyrenees  (Guara.  Riglos,  Ordesa  Hecho)  Groups  6/10  - L 
750  inch:  Accommod.,  Transport,  English  guide.  Brochure 
& Bird  List:  Casa  Rural  Omit.  “Boletas*  - 22192  Loporzano- 
Huesca.  Tel/fax  34  74  262027  www.abaforum.es./viweb/ 
boletas  (BB170) 


BIRDER’S  HAVEN 

BIRDERS  HAVEN 

Bed  and  Breakfast  for  the  Birding  Community 
“GLENDAWEENA’S” 

Books,  Tapes,  Knicknacks  and  More  Stars 
Beginner  Bird  I.D.  Classes  & Tours 
Reservations:  (409)  286-5362/Dallas:  (214)  824-5390 
Fax:  (409)  286-5661  / Dallas  Fax:  (214)  824-3834 
E-mail:  www.glendaweena@apl.com 
www.imurnet/website/birds 

2081  WINNIE,  HIGH  ISLAND,  TEXAS  77623 


BB194 


Birding  in  Hong  Kong  & China 


Kingfisher  Tours  (HK)  Ltd 

2 Villa  Paloma,  Shuen  Wan,  Tai  Po,  Hong  Kong 
Tel:  +852  2665  8506  Fax:  +852  2665  8190 
E-MAIL:  myrl@kthk.com.hk  WEB  SITE:  www.kthk.com.hk 


BB210 


Over  17  years  experience  in  arranging  affordable 
tailor-made  birding  trips  for  individuals,  bird  clubs 
and  birding  tour  companies  British-owned.  Write 
or  fax  for  our  1 998  brochure 

BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 

APARTADO  7911.  1000-B  SAN  JOSE 
COSTA  RICA  - FAX  (00)  506-228-1573 


(BB149) 


AUSTRALIA:  LOTUS  LODGE,  200+  species  of  birds. 
Resident  naturalists,  outback  experience.  Extensive  variety 
of  flora  and  fauna  in  far  north  Queensland,  I '/:  hour  flight 
north  of  Cairns.  Superior  accommodation.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Tel:  617  4059  0773.  Fax:  61  7 4059  0703.  web: 
http://www.cairns.aust.com/lotus  bird.  (BB203) 


ANDALUCIA,  TARIEA,  SPAIN.  3 star  hotel.  5 minutes 
Tarifa,  southwest  Spain.  45  minutes  Gibraltar  Airport. 
Migration  often  directly  overhead,  many  excellent  sites 
within  easy  distance.  Bird  watchers  warmly  welcomed. 
Years  of  experience  catering  for  independent  and  group 
requirements.  Excellent  restaurant  and  pool.  English. 
Dutch.  German  and  French  spoken.  Send  for  brochure  and 
rate  to:  Hotel  "Balcon  de  Espana”,  11380  Tarifa  (Cadiz). 
Spain.  Tel:  0 34  56  684326.  Fax:  00  34  56  680472. 

(BB  195) 


Come  to  Donana,  the  wild  heart  of  Spain. 
Professionally  led  birding  and  botany  excursions, 
small  groups.  All  year  round.  Charming  guesthouse 
facing  the  marshes.  Full  board  from  £18,  guide  with 
L.  Rover  from  £10,  All-inc  6 days  holiday  from  £180. 

“DiACowUMcy  “Drutawz  Ltd. 
Acebuchal  14,  El  Rocio,  Huelva,  Spain 
Tel/fax  0034  59  442466 
E-mail  donana@sitranturies 
http://www.viweb.as.con/dohana 


AVESTRAVEL 


SUPREME  BIRDING  & NATURAL  HISTORYTOURS 

AVES  SUIMT  VITA 


MIGHTY  ANDES  ■ WINDSWEPT  PARAMO  • ELFIN  FOREST 
VERDANT  CLOUDFOREST  ■ COASTAL  SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS  WOODLANDS  ■ WILD  AMAZONIA 


Robert  Jonsson,  Resident  Direrctor  & Guide  • P.O.  BOX  17-07-9219 

Tel/Fax  (593)  2224  469  E-mail:  avestrav@impsat.net.ec 
QUITO-ECUADOR  • SOUTH  AMERICA 


Birdwatching  In  the  Netherlands 

Customised  itineraries  with  skilled  guides.  Experience 
the  spectacular  spring  migration  and  dawn  chorus  of 
our  songbirds.  Specialities  include  Spoonbill,  Avocet, 
Black  Woodpecker,  Bluethroat,  Icterine,  Marsh  and 
Great  Reed  Warbler. 

Free  brochure  from  BINS: 
Sandenburglaan  38,  3571  BC  UTRECHT, 

The  Netherlands.  Fax:  +31  416  313750 
or  email:  BINS_tours@yahoo.com  BB193 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours, 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  10, 

Sri  Lanka. 


Telephone:  0094  1 693361  - 8.  699500  & 699984 
Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIP,  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 698139,  699413,  686149 


(BB149) 


NEW  ZEALAND  Experience  our  unique  plant  and  bird 
community  in  diverse  and  dramatic  landscapes.  Personalised 
birding/nature  tours.  Information:  Manu  Tours,  106  Ocean 
Beach  Road.  Tairua.  New  Zealand.  Ph/Fax  (64)  (7)  8647475. 

(BB165) 


TO  ADVERTISE  FAX  01 767  640025 


CAIRNS,  AUSTRALIA.  General  hireling  for  up  to  100 
species  in  a day.  200  in  four.  Hit  lists  also  welcomed  for 
such  as  Cassowary,  Baza.  Beach  Stone-curlew,  Squatter 
Pigeon.  Fig  Parrot:  Rufous.  Barking  and  Grass  Owls:  Little 
Kingfisher.  Victoria’s  Riflebird,  5 Bowerbirds.  and  up  to 
12  Finches.  From  $60/person/half-day.  $120  full  day.  $250 
per  group  per  day.  Andy  Anderson.  Birding  Services.  Box 
7999  Cairns  4870.  Australia.  Fax/Ph  61  70/323387.  Email: 
birdo@internetnorth.com.au.  (BB 164) 


ISRAEL  - EILAT  & ARAVA  VALLEY 

AUTUMN/WINTER/SPRING  - SEPT  20-MAY  20. 

* 1-2  week  fully  guided  tour  programme  incorporating 
wide  variety  of  habitats  with  many  unique  resident  & 
migratory  species. 

* Impressive  raptor  migration,  seabirds,  waders,  & songbirds 
in  spectacular  desert  environment. 

' Birds  on  your  doorstep!!  More  than  100  species  in  a day 
possible  within  o 3 Kilometre  radius  of  your  room  on  Lotan. 

' Trips  to  Northern  Israel  also  available  for  4 days  by  negotiation. 

’ Full  board,  accommodation  & guiding  inclusive  at  £395.00  per 
week,  or  $635.00  dollars.  Rates  for  B & B,  or  half  board 
without  guiding  avoiloble  on  request. 

Full  details  and  booklet  from:  James  Smith/David  Dolev; 

Kibbutz  Lotan,  Ooar  Na  Chevel  Eilot,  88855  ISRAEL. 

Fax  00-972-7-6356827.  Tel:  6356935  (BB190) 


Australia  Kimberley  and  the  interior 
exclusive  Birdwatching  Tours 
individually  arranged  for  groups  of  maximum  4 
Birdwatching  Aficionados 
Jonny  Schoenjahn  Phone  +61  8 9192  770-7  Fax-8 
PO  Box  5493  Broome  WA  6726  Australia  (BB202) 


VENEZUELA  birdwatching  holidays:  Andes.  Llanos, 
Henri  Pittier  and  La  Escalera.  Small  group  tours  and  tailor- 
mades.  Geodyssey  0171  281  7788.  (BB223) 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


It’s  been  worth  waiting  for! 

COUNTYPAGER 

The  NEW  birders  news 
service  from  Rare  Bird  Alert 
Tel  01603  456789 
for  an  information  pack 


FOR  SALE 


BRITISH  BIRDS  1980-87,  1993-94.  1996-97.  Offers.  Tel: 
01865  310325.  (BB222) 

BB  1979  ihrough  1997.  19  years  complete  and  unbound.  £450 
ovno.  may  split.  Tel.  01 18  986  4725.  (BB219) 

BWP.  Full  set  of  9 vols.,  RSPB  edition,  mint  £400.  Also.  Birds 
of  Africa.  4 vols  mint.  £200.  Tel.  01603  279500.  (BB217) 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leafscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  tor  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details:  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8LW. 

Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01884)  860692  (BBI66) 


BIRD  JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (B  B . 

Bird  Study,  County  Reports  etc.)  David  Morgan.  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh,  N.  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB21I) 

ERIC  HOSKING  original  signed  (mounted)  b/w  photographs. 
Terek  Sandpiper.  Hoopoe  and  Yellow-breasted  Bunting. 
Serious  offers  only.  Tel:  (01672)  810158  evenings.  (BB207) 

ZEISS  15  x 60  BINS,  unmarked,  c/w  tripod  mount.  Superb 
instrument,  ideal  sea-watching.  £390  - also  Manfrotto  144 
tripod  128  QR  fluid  head  £75.  Tel.  01603  279500.  (BB218) 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4.00 

FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 

SKUA  ‘stay-on-the-scope'  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world’s  finest  cases  of  their  type. 


SUPERB 

VIEWING 

FACILITIES 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


(D484) 


FOCALPOINT 

Unit  8,  Marbury  House  Farm,  Bentleys  Farm  Lane. 
Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington,  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01925  730368 


M56 

Junct 10 
1 mile 


WEATHERCALL 


WEATHER  PREDICTIONS  for  the  area  where  you  are 
planning  to  go  birding.  Forecasts  updated  twice  daily  by  the 
Met.  office.  Telephone  calls  50p  per  minute.  Fax  calls  £1.50 
per  minute  (Synoptic  Chart).  Tel.  0891  110014.  Fax:  0897 
200  229.  (BF100) 


Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
QUESTAR  - now  in  stock! 
TEL:  01225-466364 
16  Green  Street.  Bath  BA1  2JZ 
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BIRD  REPORTS 


BIRDS  OF  OXFORDSHIRE  1996,  £5.00  inc  p&p  from  R. 
Overall,  30  Hunsdon  Rd,  Ifriey,  Oxford  0X4  4JE.  (BB209) 

DORSET  BIRD  REPORT  — winner  of  The  Best  Annual 
Bird  Report  Awards,  price  £7  from  Mrs  W.  Adams,  16 
Sherford  Drive,  Wareham,  Dorset  BH20  4EN.  (BB221) 


BOOKS 


BIRD  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  1797-1996. 

S A.E.  for  1000  item  catalogue,  “Crack  Books”,  Sawmill 
Cottages,  Burton-in-Lonsdale.  Carnforth,  Lancs  LA6  3JS. 

(BB197) 

BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  & SOLD.  Send  A5  s.a.e.  for 
catalogue.  Visit  our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Barn,  Cross  St,  Castlelon. 
Derbyshire  S30  2WH.  Tel.  01433  621999.  Fax.  01433  621 
862.  (BB078) 

SCARCE  AND  COMMON  OUT-OF-PRINT  Natural 
History  Books,  mostly  on  birds.  Free  catalogue.  HIGH 
MEADOWS  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  1198  Clear 
Creek.  Boise,  Idaho,  USA  83709.  Tel/fax:  208-323-0328. 
Email:  himeadows@aol.com.  (BB204) 

BIRD  & NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought  and  sold. 
Catalogues  issued.  Pandion  Books.  10  Carr  Close,  Rainton, 
Thirsk  Y07  3 PS.  Tel:  01845  578224.  (BB215) 

BIRD  BOOKS  Out  of  print,  uncommon  and  rare  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books.  Box  2024.  Littleton.  Mass. 
01460  USA  (BB216) 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 

Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833  ,BB146> 


CALLUNA  BOOKS  - FOR  BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS. 

Birds  and  natural  history.  NN,  Poysers,  monographs.  We  can 
also  sell  for  you.  Whether  buying  or  selling,  ring  01929 
552560  (evenings)  for  our  latest  catalogue.  (BB220) 

WORLD  SPECIES  CHECKLIST  with  alternative  English 
and  scientific  names  - £29.50.  New  this  month  in  British 
BirdShop.  (BF105) 

COLLINS  FIELD  GUIDE.  Bird  Nests.  Eggs  and  Nestlings 
of  Britain  & Europe  £17.95.  New  this  month  in  British 
BirdShop.  (BF106) 

ATLAS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICAN  BIRDS  Vol.  1 Non- 
passerines, vol.  2 Passerines.  Price  for  two  vols  £120.00. 
New  in  British  BirdShop.  (BFI07) 

RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT  books  on  Ornithology. 
Isabelline  Books.  Tel:  01392  256594.  Fax  201663.  (BB217) 


The  British  Birds 

List  of  Birds  of 
the  Western 
Palearctic 

Prepared  in  co-operation  with  Oxford 
University  Press  and  the  editors  of  ‘Birds 
of  the  Western  Palearctic’ 

Over  940  species  listed  in  the  standard, 
familiar  Voous  order 

Produced  in  check-list  format 

Price  £2.00 

Available  from  Erika  Sharrock,  Fountains, 
Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 


British  Birds 

is  most  grateful  to  those 
companies  which  support  the 
journal  by  their  sponsorship 


Sponsors  of 
the  Rarities 
Committee 


Sponsors  of 

Monthly 

marathon 


Vacant  Sponsors  of 

Bird  Photograph 
of  the  Year 

Pica  Press  Sponsors  of 

& Bird  Illustrator 

T.  & A.  D.  Poyser  of  the  Year 
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1 65  Hybridisation  between  Lesser 
Crested  and  Sandwich  Terns  in 
Valencia,  Spain,  and  plumage  of 
offspring  J.  Ignacio  Dies  and  Bosco  Dies 

Announcement 

170  The  Carl  Zeiss  Award 

1 7 1 Golden  and  White-tailed  Eagles  in 
Scotland  and  Norway  Dr  D.  J. 

Halley 

179  Monthly  marathon 

From  the  Rarities  Committee’s  files 

1 80  A report  of  Long-toed  Stint  on  South 
Uist  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw  and  Peter  G. 
Lansdoivn 

185  The  Best  Annual  Bird  Report 

Awards  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  Robert 
Gillmor,  R.  A.  Hume,  Derek  Moore  and 
Michael  J.  Rogers 

187  Conservation  research  news  Dr 

Mark  Avery,  Dr  Lennox  Campbell  and 
Dr  Ken  Smith 

Reviews 

189  ‘The  Atlas  of  Southern  African  Birds, 
vol.  1.  Non-passerines;  vol.  2. 
Passerines’  edited  by  J.  A.  Harrison, 

D.  G.  Allan,  L.  G.  Underhill,  M. 
Herremans,  A.  J.  Tree,  V.  Parker  & 

C.  J.  Brown  Nigel  Redman 

189  Short  reviews 

Letter 

190  Mystery  warblers  in  Tselinograd:  an 
attempt  to  solve  part  of  the  problem 
Peter  de  Knijff  and  Norman  D.  van 
Swelm 

192  Mystery  photographs  213  Peter 
Lansdoivn 


Notes 

195  White  Stork  fishing  from  the  air  Jan 
Sevcik 

195  Female  Aythya  hybrid  resembling 
Lesser  Scaup  A.  H.  J.  Harrop 

1 97  Roosting  behaviour  of  Peregrine 
Falcons  Jeff  A.  Davies 

1 98  Long-distance  vagrancy  of  Ptarmigan 
Bojan  Milchev  and  Ursula  Georgieva 

198  Whimbrels  thermalling  R.  W.  Arnold 

199  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  apparently 
picking  up  and  dropping  live  Stoat 
Geoff  Hosey  and  Marie  Jacques 

199  Kittiwakes  and  Great  Crested  Grebes 
‘flycatching’  John  Brucker 

200  Collared  Doves  feeding  from  fresh 
Rabbit  carcase  Dr  A.  P.  Radford 

200  Savi’s  Warbler  imitating  Bearded  Tit 
and  Water  Rail  Josef  Chytil 

201  Wintering  Blackcaps  taking  nectar 
from,  and  probably  pollinating, 
Mahonia  Brian  Harrup 

20 1  Blue  Tits  nesting  in  standard  bat-box 
with  fatal  results  George  Yates  and  John 
Maltheivs 

203  News  and  comment  Wendy  Dickson 
and  Bob  Scott 

207  Looking  back 

208  Recent  BBRC  decisions  M.  J.  Rogers 

208  Recent  reports  Barry  Nightingale  and 
Anthony  McGeehan 

Line-drawings:  165  Lesser  Crested  Tern 
with  Sandwich  Terns  {Frederick  J.  Watson); 

1 7 1 Golden  and  White-tailed  Eagles  ( Keith 
Brockie ) 

Front  cover:  Eurasian  Jackdaws  Corvus 
monedula  (Barry  Ryan) : the  original  of  this 
month’s  cover  design,  measuring  22.6  X 
22.4  cm,  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see 
page  66  for  procedure) . 
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UNRIVALLED  EXPERTISE,  EXPERIENCE  AND  SERVICE 

Kay  Optical 

- SALES  & REPAIRS  - 

BINOCULARS  - TELESCOPES  - TRIPODS  etc 


iWAROVSKI 
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20-box  zoom  EP 199 

32x  (WA)  EP  149 

50x  EP  169 

850mm  Photo  Adaptor 159 

Adaptor  for  TSN  1 -4  EPS 24 

Skua  case 64 

TSN-1  (45°)  or  -2  body 289 

TSN-3  (45°)  or  -4  body 589 

25x  or  40x  eyepiece 89 

20x  (WA)  eyepiece  129 

30x  (WA)  eyepiece  159 

60x  eyepiece  138 

77x  eyepiece  125 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 185 

Camera  adaptor  800mm 150 

Skua  case 54 
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8 x 42  Imagic  149 

10x42lmagic  159 

8x32Dioptron  167 

8 x 42  Dioptron 169 

10  x 42  Dioptron 179 

10  x 50  Dioptron 199 

8 X 32  (HRII)  197 

8 x 42  (HRII)  199 

10x42  (HRII)  209 

10x50  (HRII)  229 

8’/2  x 50  (HRII) 229 

7x42  (HRII)  198 

7x24,  8x24  or  10x24  MCE 125 

Roof  prism  binos  (new): 

7 x 36  BGA 329 

8 x 42  BGA 339 

10x42  BGA 339 

10  x 50  BGA 359 

HR  66  scope 279 

HR  66  (45°) 319 

1 5x,  20x,  25x  or  40x  HR  eyepiece  44 

20x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 96 

28x  WW  HDF  eyepiece 119 

22x  W HR  eyepiece  57 

30x  W HR  eyepiece  59 

60x  HR  eyepiece  49 

20-60x  zoom  eyepiece 119 


HARD  DOMES  to  protect 
your  telescope  eyepiece. 
Hand  turned  from  solid  black 
nylon.  Suits  TS61 1/614 
TSN1/4,  Opticron  (HR,  HR66, 
Classic  IF),  Spacemaster  etc. 
State  which.  A Kay  Optical 
exclusive £20 


TRIPODS,  BOOKS,  etc 

“ While  stocks  last 


SURREY  (H.O.) 

89(B)  LONDON  ROAD, 
MORDEN, 

SURREY  SM4  5HP 

Open:  Mon  to  Sat:  9am-5pm 
Lunch  1-2pm  (Not  Sun) 

Tel  0181-648  8822 
Fax  0181-687  2021 

Location:  Southern  edge  of 
Greater  London,  15  mins  drive 
M25  (eg:  via  A3  then  Merton 
turnoff)  or  2 mins  walk 
Morden  Underground. 
Viewing  facilities  ^ 
Parking:  50  yards  past  our 
premises  - 1st  left. 


BUCKS 

Sales  in  AYLESBURY  by 
appointment  only. 
Visitors  welcome  - please 
phone  first. 

Tel:  01296-424145 

Also,  Field  Operations  Centre. 


• Mail  Order  if  required 
(same  day  despatch) 

• Part  exchanges 

• Used  items 

• Package  deals 

• Interest-free 
short-term  credit 
E.&O.E. 


REPAIRS  & SERVICING 

After  35  years  of  servicing  all 
types  of  equipment  (including 
Zeiss  and  Leica),  we  can 
promise  you  a thorough  job. 
Post  or  bring  your  optical 
equipment  to  our  workshop  at 
MORDEN.  We  know  how 
important  a quick  turn-round 
is  to  you.  Remember,  you 
cannot  be  optimistic  with 
misty  optics! 


Alternative  venues  to  MORDEN 
and  AYLESBURY,  at  which  you 
can  try  and  buy  our  equipment  IN 
THE  FIELD  are  given  alongside. 
We  aim  to  show  our  full  range  of 
equipment,  but  it  helps  us  to  help 
you  if  you  let  us  know  your 
interests  before  each  field  day. 
REPAIRS  can  also  be  handed 
in/collected. 

* 10.00  am  to  4.00  pm,  usually  * 


★ PAGHAM  HARBOUR 
LOCAL  NATURE  RESERVE  on 

the  B2145  into  Selsey,  West 
Sussex,  on  Sunday  31st  May, 
28th  June,  26th  July  and  30th 
August. 


★ SEVENOAKS  WILDFOWL 
RESERVE  on  the  A25  between 
Riverhead  and  Sevenoaks  Bat 
and  Ball  station  on  Sunday  7th 
June,  5th  July,  2nd  August 
and  6th  September. 


★ BOUGH  BEECH  NATURE 
RESERVE/RESERVOIR 

about  4 miles  south  of  the 
A25/A21  junction  (access  from 
the  B2042  or  B2027)  near  Ide 
Hill,  Kent.  Info,  centre  north  of 
the  reservoir)  on  Sunday  21st 
June,  19th  July,  16th  August 
and  20th  September. 


★ HARROLD/ODELL 
COUNTRY  PARK  (Bedfordshire) 
off  the  Harrold  to  Carlton  Road 

on  Saturday  13th  June. 


★ THE  KENT  WILDLIFE 
TRUST,  Tyland  Barn,  Sandling, 
near  Maidstone,  Kent  on 

Sunday  14th  June  and  13th 
Septermber  (10.30-4.00). 


★ DINTON  PASTURES 
COUNTRY  PARK,  near 
Reading,  M4  (A329(M) 
Woodley  turn-off)  and  then 
A329  to  Winnersh  and 
Winnersh  Station  (B3030). 
Sunday  24th  May  and  23rd 
August. 

★ HANNINGFIELD 
RESERVOIR,  Essex  (off  A130 
North  of  Basildon,  near  the 
fishing  lodge)  on  Sunday  12th 
July  and  11th  October. 

★ COLLEGE  LAKE  WILDLIFE 
CENTRE  on  the  B488  near 
Bulbourne,  Tring,  Herts  on 

Sat/Sun  23rd/  24th  May, 
20th/21st  June,  25th/26th  July 
and  15th/16th  August. 

★ GIBRALTAR  POINT,  south 
of  Skegness  at  N.W.  corner  of 
the  Wash,  Lines  on  Sunday 
31st  May  and  19th  July. 


★ BLITHFIELD  RESERVOIR, 

(S.  Staffs  Waterworks)  off 
B5013  on  Sunday  14th  June 
and  9th  August. 


★ THE  SUSSEX  WILDLIFE 
TRUST  at  Woods  Mill, 
Henfield,  W.  Sussex.  Sunday 
9th  August  and  8th  November. 


★ WHISBY  NATURE  PARK.  Off 

Lincoln  By-Pass  (Moor  Lane), 
NW  of  Lincoln,  Lines.  Sunday 
28th  June  and  1 1th  October. 


★ GREAT  LINFORD 
WILDFOWL  RESERVE  (ARC 
Environmental  Study  Centre), 
near  Milton  Keynes,  on  Sat/Sun 
6th/7th  June,  4th/5th  July  and 
1st/2nd  August. 


★ DUNSTABLE  DOWNS  (Beds 
CC  Visit  Centre)  off  J1 1 of  Ml, 
on  the  B4541 , west  of 
Dunstable  (near  Whipsnade 
Zoo).  Saturday  8th  August. 
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EDITORIAL 


Editorial  Board  changes 

We  invited  applications  to  join  the  Editorial  Board  (Brit.  Birds  91:1)  and  we 
are  delighted  to  announce  that,  from  those  received,  the  Board  has  been 
expanded  to  include  three  new  members,  all  initially  for  one  year. 


Ian  Carter  has  worked  for  the  JNCC  and  English  Nature,  with  the  Seabirds 
and  Cetaceans  Branch  based  in  Aberdeen,  at  EN’s  headquarters  in 
Peterborough  and,  currently,  as  co-ordinator  for  the  Red  Kate  Milvus  milvus 
re-establishment  project. 

Dr  Martin  Collinson  is  a geneticist,  and  is  currently  a Research  Fellow  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Veterinary  Studies  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
serves  on  the  Conservation  Strategy  Committee  of  the  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust. 

Nigel  Redman  has  travelled  to  60  countries,  including  leading  about  70 
tours  to  some  40  countries  as  a staff  leader  for  Birdquest,  is  now  employed  as 
Editor  for  Pica  Press  and  is  serving  a second  term  as  Chairman  of  the  Oriental 
Bird  Club. 

We  welcome  Ian,  Martin  and  Nigel  to  ‘the  BB  team’. 
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Ian  Carter 


Dr  Martin  Collinson 


Nigel  Redman 


Breeding  Marsh  Harriers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1983-95 


John  Underhill-Day 

abstract  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosas  became  extinct 
as  breeding  birds  in  Britain  in  1899.  There  were  just  three 
isolated  nesting  attempts  (two  successful)  between  then  and 
recolonisation  from  1927  onwards,  and  none  outside  Norfolk 
until  1945.  From  a peak  of  15  nests  in  1958,  the  population 
declined  again,  to  a single  pair  in  1971,  and  tire  species 
seemed  doomed  yet  again.  A dramatic  recovery  occurred, 
however,  and  by  tire  1990s  the  population  had  outgrown 
routine  annual  monitoring.  This  paper  analyses  recent  nesting 
habitat  and  breeding  success  and  describes  a national  census 
in  1995  which  revealed  approximately  148  breeding  males 
and  156  breeding  females  rearing  350  young. 

Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aemginosus  have  been  rare  breeding  birds  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  at  least  the  last  150  years.  The  destruction  of  nesting  habitat 
through  land  drainage  and,  increasingly,  persecution,  limited  nesting  in  England 
to  East  Anglia,  Lincolnshire  and  Northumberland  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  By  1880,  breeding  was  confined  to  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and 
the  last  known  nesting  pair  was  trapped  there  in  1899  (Riviere  1930). 

Many  early  records  for  Ireland  and  Wales  seem  more  likely  to  refer  to  Hen 
Harriers  C.  cyaneus , but  Marsh  Harriers  probably  nested  in  both  countries 
until  the  third  quarter  of  die  nineteendi  century.  There  are  no  reliable  early 
records  of  Marsh  Harriers  nesting  in  Scotland. 
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The  first  breeding  record  in  England  this  century  was  in  1911,  on  the 
Norfolk  Broads  (the  eggs  were  taken),  and  there  were  further  attempts  in  1915 
and  1921,  both  of  which  were  successful.  From  1927,  Marsh  Harriers  have 
nested,  with  one  or  more  pairs  successful  in  every  year  to  date,  except  in  1927, 
1937  and  1940.  Despite  this  successful  recolonisation,  during  1927-47  there 
were  no  more  than  five  nests  recorded  in  any  one  year,  and  the  highest 
number  of  young  fledged  in  any  year  was  15,  in  1943  (Underhill-Day  1984). 

Until  1944,  no  reliable  breeding  records  were  reported  outside  Norfolk,  but 
in  1945  pairs  bred  successfully  in  Anglesey  and  Suffolk.  Numbers  then 
increased  to  a maximum  of  15  nests  with  15  young  fledged  in  1958,  and  first 
breeding  was  reported  from  Kent  (1946),  Dorset  (1949)  and  Hampshire 
(1957)  (Harrison  1953;  Chapman  1977;  R.  Dennis  verbally). 

Between  the  wars  (i.e.  1919-38),  numbers  were  probably  limited  by  the 
small  size  of  the  only  area  where  breeding  birds  were  protected  and  by  heavy 
persecution  elsewhere.  After  1945,  a reduction  in  keepered  estates,  changes  in 
public  attitudes,  establishment  of  nature  reserves  and  the  passing  of  the 
Protection  of  Birds  Act  in  1954  probably  all  contributed  to  a rising  population. 

The  number  of  breeding  Marsh  Harriers  then  went  into  a steady  and 
sustained  decline  until  1971,  when  only  a single  pair  bred  in  Britain.  The 
evidence  suggested  that,  as  with  a number  of  other  raptors  (Prestt  1965; 
Newton  1979;  Ratcliffe  1980),  Marsh  Harrier  numbers  were  affected  by 
organochlorine  pesticides.  Following  the  progressive  withdrawal  of  these 
compounds  and  an  apparent  decline  in  persecution,  the  population  recovered 
and  has  continued  to  rise  to  the  present  day. 

The  population  over  the  period  1911-82  and  aspects  of  the  breeding 
biology  of  Marsh  Harriers  were  described  in  detail  by  Underhill-Day  (1984, 
1988,  1990),  and  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  update  these  figures  to  1995, 
when  a national  breeding  census  was  undertaken. 

Although  the  number  of  breeding  Marsh  Harriers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  small  when  compared  with  those  in  continental  Europe  (Hagemeijer  & Blair 
1997),  the  species  is  of  high  conservation  concern  as  numbers  are  still 
historically  low,  and  it  has  therefore  been  categorised  as  a red-listed  species  in 
the  revised  red  data  list  (Gibbons  et  al.  1996).  Apart  from  Montagu’s  Harrier 
C.  pygargus  and,  in  some  areas,  the  re-established  Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus,  this 
is  the  only  large  British  raptor  with  a high  proportion  of  its  population 
breeding  in  areas  of  intensive  arable  farmland. 

Methods 

Data  were  gathered  through  contacts  with  key  workers  and  recorders,  and  by 
visits  to  less-well-recorded  areas  each  year  during  1983-90.  By  1990, 
numbers  had  increased  to  the  point  where  detailed  annual  monitoring  was  no 
longer  practical,  so  a national  survey  was  organised  in  1995.  Information  was 
supplied  by  reserve  wardens,  ringers,  harrier-watchers  and  county  recorders 
in  all  years,  with  county  organisers  in  those  counties  with  larger  populations 
of  harriers  in  1995.  Until  1990,  most  recorders  had  been  giving  information 
on  breeding  success,  fledged-brood  sizes,  reasons  for  lailure  if  known,  and 
the  type  of  habitat  in  which  the  nest  was  located.  In  some  cases,  clutch  sizes 
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were  also  known,  when  the  nest  had  been  visited  under  licence  for  other 
purposes. 

In  1995,  recorders  were  asked  to  submit  this  information  on  a survey  form, 
together  with  additional  information  on  the  characteristics  of  the  breeding  site. 

A breeding  attempt  has  been  recorded  here  only  when  observations  were 
made  of  food  being  delivered  to  a nest  site,  eggs  were  known  to  have  been 
laid,  young  were  fledged,  or  breeding  took  place  in  the  opinion  of  an 
experienced  observer.  Evidence  of  nest-building  or  courtship-feeding  alone 
were  not  considered  sufficient  to  indicate  a breeding  attempt. 

This  may  have  led  to  underestimates  of  the  number  of  breeding  attempts 
where  some  of  these  failed  early  on  (at  the  egg  stage),  although  in  some  cases 
harriers  which  were  disturbed  at  an  early  stage  in  the  nesting  cycle  were  known 
to  have  moved  elsewhere  to  breed.  For  some  pairs,  observers  were  uncertain  of 
the  number  of  fledged  young  or  gave  no  figure,  although  they  believed  the  nest 
to  have  been  successful.  The  minimum  figures  are  used  in  all  tables  and  analyses. 

Not  all  recorders  were  able  to  supply  the  full  information  asked  for,  so  that, 
in  the  analyses  which  follow,  there  are  different  sample  sizes  depending  on  the 
available  data. 

It  is  possible  that  Marsh  Harriers  have  been  recorded  breeding  outside  die 
known  areas  during  this  period  and,  in  an  effort  to  minimise  the  possibility1  of 
missing  these  records,  all  rumours  of  breeding  have  been  followed  up. 
Invariably,  these  have  proved  to  refer  to  summering  birds,  with  no  proof  of 
breeding.  Some  records  of  breeding  in  earlier  years  have  come  to  light 
subsequently  in  existing  breeding  areas,  but  these  have  been  few. 

Results 

Numbers  of  breeding  male  and  female  Marsh  Harriers  during  1 983-90  and  in 
1 995,  together  with  total  numbers  of  fledged  young,  mean  number  per  nest  and 
per  successful  nest,  are  shown  in  table  1.  The  number  of  nests  which  failed, 
percentage  failure  rates  and  nests  for  which  no  result  was  known  are  also  shown. 
As  this  species  can  be  polygynous,  males  and  females  are  shown  separately  and 
number  of  females  equals  number  of  nests  except  in  1986  (1  re-nest)  and  1989 
(2  re-nests),  when  the  number  of  nests  were  35  and  70  respectively.  Figures  for 
1991-94,  taken  from  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel’s  reports  (Ogilvie  el  al. 
1994-96),  are  also  shown.  The  incidence  of  polygyny  was  uncertain  for  nests  in 
some  areas  in  1995,  so  the  number  of  males  is  estimated  for  that  year. 

During  all  years,  at  least  98  pairings  were  bigynous  and  15  U'igynous, 
collectively  21%  of  all  pairings.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  nesting 
success  (as  measured  by  production  of  at  least  one  fledged  young)  between 
monogynous  and  polygynous  pairings  for  all  nests  during  1983-90  & 1995'. 
Nor  was  there  a significant  difference  in  mean  fledged-brood  size  between 
nests  of  monogynous  (mean  3.11)  and  polygynous  males  (mean  3.05)  at  the 
same  sites  in  years  when  both  were  present2 . 

Population  growth  during  the  period  was  17.3%  per  annum  for  breeding 
adults.  For  the  period  1983-90  & 1995,  productivity  was  at  least  2.43 
fledglings  per  nest  started  (n=542  nests),  and,  for  the  whole  period,  a 

' x2=  1 -65,  n=542  2 1=0. 1 9,  n=75 
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Table  1.  Data  concerning  breeding  male  and  female  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1983-90  & 1995  (this  study)  and  1991-94  (Rare  Breeding 
Birds  Panel).  * one  re-nest  included;  **  two  re-nests  included. 


Year 

Breeding 

66 

Breeding 

$9 

Young 

reared 

Mean 

young  fledged 
per  known  nest 

Mean  young 
fledged  per  Failed 
successful  nest  nests 

% failed  of  Nests  for 
known  which  no 
nests  result  known 

1983 

21 

28 

73 

2.61 

2.92 

3 

10.7 

. 

1984 

22 

28 

66 

2.36 

2.75 

4 

14.3 

_ 

1985 

28 

31 

86 

2.97 

3.18 

2 

6.6 

2 

1986 

28 

35* 

81 

2.38 

3.00 

7 

20.0 

1 

1987 

39 

46 

122 

2.65 

3.12 

7 

15.2 

- 

1988 

55 

62 

145 

2.46 

3.09 

12 

21.8 

3 

1989 

59 

70** 

181 

2.66 

3.18 

11 

16.2 

2 

1990 

73 

86 

213 

2.66 

3.09 

11 

13.6 

6 

1991 

83 

91 

198 

1992 

101 

112 

229 

1993 

84 

110 

244 

1994 

114 

129 

255 

1995 

148? 

156 

350 

2.30 

2.94 

33 

21.7 

4 

TOTAL 
1983-90 
& 1995  473 

542 

1,317 

2.43 

3.03 

90 

16.6 

18 

minimum  of  2,243  young  harriers  fledged  from  984  nests.  Of  542  nests 
started  during  1983-90  & in  1995,  90  (16.6%)  failed,  but  there  was  no 
significant  trend  towards  higher  or  lower  failure  rates  in  later  years3. 

Mean  clutch  size  from  19  nests  was  4.44,  and  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  failure  rates  between  visited  (36.8%)  and  unvisited  (19.4%) 
nests5,  although  failures  were  higher  in  the  former. 

In  table  2,  the  reasons  for  nest  failure  are  given,  where  known,  for  this  study 
and  for  the  period  1971  (when  there  was  only  one  nest  in  Britain)  to  1982. 
There  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  proportion  of  nests  failing  through 
human  intervention  between  the  two  periods6.  About  24%  of  failures  during 
1983-90  & 1995  were  caused  by  human  persecution  or  disturbance.  Of  eight 
incidents  of  flooding,  seven  were  caused  by  tidal  inundation  of  coastal  reedbeds 
and  one  by  heavy  rain.  Where  nests  were  preyed  on,  the  suspected  predator  in 
all  cases  was  the  Red  Fox  Vulpes  vulpes.  Other  causes  of  failure  were  infertile 
eggs  (2),  crop  fall  (1)  and  fire  (1).  Where  the  timing  was  known,  13  (60%)  of 
failures  were  during  incubation  and  nine  (40%)  during  the  nestling  stage. 

Nesting  habitat  was  recorded  for  513  out  of  542  nests  during  1983-90  & 
in  1995  (table  3).  Of  these,  86%  were  in  beds  of  Common  Reed  Phragmites 
australis , 6%  in  Oil-seed  Rape  Brassica  napus  and  7%  in  winter  cereals.  All  the 
cereal  nests  were  in  winter  Wheat,  except  two  in  winter  Barley  and  one  in 
winter  Oats.  In  addition,  one  nest  was  recorded  in  rough  grass  and  one  in  a 
bed  of  Sea  Club-rush  Scirpus  maritimus. 

In  1995,  additional  details  of  the  hydrology  of  the  reedbeds  were  sought 
(table  4),  and,  of  112  recorded  reedbed  nests,  65%  were  in  wet,  12%  in  dry 


’Test  for  linear  trend  in  proportions,  Z =1.51,  p-0.13,  ns 

4 SE=0.14  5 x2=2.98,  ns  6 x:=4.64,  n=120 
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Table  2.  Causes 

of  Marsh 

Harrier 

Circus  aeruginosus  nest  failures 

in  the  United 

Kingdom  during  1983-90  & 1995  compared  with  1971-82. 

NUMBER 

PERCENTAGE 

Cause 

1971-82 

1983-90  & 1995 

1971-82 

1 983-90  & 1995 

Unknown 

7 

41 

23.3 

45.5 

Human  persecution 

6 

15 

20.0 

16.7 

Predation 

2 

8 

6.7 

8.9 

Nest  flooded 

4 

8 

13.3 

8.9 

Human  disturbance 

4 

7 

13.3 

7.8 

Desertion/disappearance  of  adult 

5 

7 

16.7 

7.8 

Other 

2 

4 

6.7 

4.4 

TOTAL 

30 

90 

Table  3.  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus  nesting  habitat  in  United  Kingdom  during 

1983-90  & 1995. 

Successful 

Failed 

Total 

Habitat 

nests 

% 

nests 

% 

nests 

Reedbed 

367 

83.4 

73 

16.6 

440 

Crops 

56 

76.7 

17 

23.3 

73 

TOTAL 

423 

82.4 

90 

17.6 

513 

Table  4.  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus  nesting  habitat  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 


Habitat 

SUCCESSFUL  NESTS 
Number  % 

FAILED  NESTS 
Number  % 

TOTAL 

NESTS 

Reed: 

Wet 

60 

82.2 

13 

17.8 

73 

Dr/ 

8 

57.1 

6 

42.9 

14 

Tidal 

17 

85.0 

3 

15.0 

20 

Unspecified 

2 

40.0 

3 

60.0 

5 

TOTAL 

87 

77.7 

25 

22.3 

112 

Crops: 

Oil-seed  Rape 

5 

55.6 

4 

44.4 

9 

Winter  Wheat 

18 

85.7 

3 

14.3 

21 

Winter  Barley 

0 

0.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

TOTAL 

23 

74.2 

8 

25.8 

31 

Other: 

Sea  Club-rush 

1 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

Not  known 

12 

12 

TOTAL 

13 

13 

and  18%  in  tidal  reedbeds. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in  success  rates 

between  reedbed  and  crop  nests.  Sample  sizes  for  failures  in 

dry  and  tidal 

reedbeds  were 

too  small  to  permit  analysis.  Sample  sizes  within  crops  were 

also  too  small  for  analysis 

in  1995,  but,  combined  with  data  from  1983-90, 

there  was  a significantly  higher  success  rate  for  nests  in  winter  Wheat  (89%, 

n=38)  than  in 

Oil-seed  Rape  (66%,  n 

=32)7.  The  highest  success  rate  was  in 

wet/tidal  reedbeds  and  winter  Wheat  and  the  lowest  in  dry  reedbeds  and  Oil- 

seed  Rape.  The  causes  of  six  failures 

in  dry  reedbed  in  1995  were  predation 

V=5.74,  p<0.05,  n=70 
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Fig.  1.  Breeding  distribution  of  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus  in  Britain  in  1975, 
1985  and  1995.  Three  dot  sizes  represent  • <5  nests,  • 6-15  nests  and  % 16+  nests. 


(1),  human  disturbance  (1),  bad  weather  (1),  and  unknown  (3).  Of  ten  failed 
nests  in  Oil-seed  Rape  from  1983,  three  probably  resulted  from  predation  by 
foxes,  in  one  case  the  male  disappeared  and  in  another  the  eggs  were  infertile. 
The  cause  of  the  remaining  five  failures  was  not  known.  The  proportion  of 
nests  in  crops  increased  from  10%  in  1983  to  over  20%  in  1995. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  1995  in  fledged-brood  sizes  from 
successful  nests  between  wet,  dry  or  tidal  reed,  winter  cereals  and  Oil-seed 
Rape8.  The  largest  mean  fledged-brood  size  was  from  nests  in  winter  cereals 
(3.57+0.85),  and  the  smallest  from  tidal  reedbed  nests  (2.7510.86).  The 
largest  fledged  broods,  of  six  young,  were  from  three  nests  in  reed,  winter 
Wheat  and  Oil-seed  Rape,  all  in  1989. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  percentage  nesting  success  or  mean 
fledged-brood  sizes  between  successful  nests  in  small  (<5  ha),  medium  (>5- 
<50  ha)  and  large  (>50  ha)  reedbeds  (small,  24.7%,  3.10;  medium  17.6%, 
2.84;  large  15.1%,  3.12)9. 

A high  proportion  of  nests  in  1995  were  close  to  salt  water.  Of  156  nests, 
73.7%  were  within  5 km  of  the  coast  and  a further  7.7%  within  5 km  of  a large 
estuary.  Altogether,  86.5%  of  nest  sites  were  within  10  km  of  the  sea  or  a large 
estuary,  and  only  13.5%  of  nest  sites  were  well  inland. 

It  was  difficult  to  define  the  number  of  sites  in  which  nesting  was  recorded 
because  many  nests  were  in  fields,  fieldside  ditches,  fleets  or  small  patches  of 
reed.  In  some  areas  there  were  loose  aggregations  of  nests  around  a block  of 
fields.  In  1983,  about  11%  of  all  nests  were  in  crops,  ditches  or  small  remnant 
reedbeds  in  predominantly  arable  areas;  by  1995,  55%  of  nests  were  in  this 
habitat.  The  proportion  of  nests  in  large  (>50  ha)  reedbeds  had  declined  only 
slighdy,  from  36%  to  28%,  but  the  proportion  of  nests  in  small  to  medium  (5- 
50  ha)  reedbeds  had  dropped  from  39%  to  17%  during  the  same  period. 

Of  156  nest  sites  in  1995,  85  were  in  Sites  of  Special  Scientific  Interest 
(SSSIs)  and  72  were  in  nature  reserves.  In  a few  cases,  sites  which  were  SSSIs 
were  not  reserves,  or  reserves  were  undesignated.  In  total,  88  sites  (56  /o')  were 
SSSIs  or  nature  reserves,  or  both. 

In  1995,  nesting  records  were  received  from  nine  counties  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  breeding  was  recorded  in  a further  three  during  1983-90. 


8 F=1.23,  n=95 


9 x2=4.31,  n=501;  F=2.73,  n=352 
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Table  5.  Comparison  of  nesting  success  of  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus  from 
various  studies  in  north  and  northwest  Europe  during  1971-95. 

MEAN  FLEDGED  YOUNG  FROM: 


Country 

Years 

All  nests 

Mean±SE  (N) 

Successful  nests  • 
Mean±SE  (N) 

% 

successful 

Reference 

Britain 

1971-82 

2.39±0.13 

(142) 

3.03±0.1 1 

(112) 

78.9 

Underhill-Day  1984 

Czechoslovakia 

1980-82 

2.96±0.18 

(108) 

3.72±0.13 

(86) 

79.6 

Divis  1 984 

Denmark 

1978-83 

2.41  ±0.04 

(764) 

2.75±0.03 

(670) 

87.7 

Jorgensen  1985 

Netherlands 

1975-85 

2.60±0.13 

(130) 

3.04±0.11 

(109) 

83.8 

Woets  1 986 

Poland 

1982-84 

2.47 

(118) 

3.10 

(95) 

80.5 

Witkowski  1989 

France 

1983-88 

1.49 

(383) 

2.50 

(370) 

96.6 

Bavoux  etal.  1989 

Germany 

1988-89 

2.00 

(128) 

3.50 

(73) 

57.0 

Aust  & Otto  1990 

Britain 

1983-90 

2.61  ±0.08 

(371) 

3.09±0.06 

(313) 

84.4 

This  study 

Britain 

1995 

2.32±0.13 

(152) 

2.97±0. 1 0 

(119) 

78.3 

This  study 

During  1983-90,  nearly  97%  of  all  records  were  in  southern/eastern  England, 
with  89%  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  1995,  88%  of  all  records  were  still  in  the 
southeast,  but  the  proportion  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  was  down  to  60%.  Small 
numbers  are  now  breeding  regularly  in  northwest  England,  in  Scotland  and 
on  Humberside,  with  occasional  breeding  elsewhere. 

Discussion 

The  mean  percentage  annual  increase  of  17.3%  in  the  number  of  breeding 
Marsh  Harriers  since  1983  has  been  slightly  lower  than  during  the  period 
1971-82,  when  it  was  21.5%,  and  the  incidence  of  polygyny  has  also  dropped 
from  32%  to  21%  (Underhill-Day  1984).  If  the  future  population  continues  to 
increase  at  the  current  rate,  it  could  reach  750  nests  by  the  year  2005.  Mean 
fledged  young  per  nest  and  per  successful  nest  and  success  rates  since  1983 
are  within  the  range  recorded  in  other  recent  European  studies  (table  5)  and 
are  not  significantly  different  from  those  in  Britain  during  the  previous  period. 
Causes  of  nest  failure  have  been  less  well  recorded  in  the  much  larger 
population  in  recent  years,  but  recorded  instances  of  human  persecution  and 
disturbance  accounted  for  24%  of  nest  failures  during  1983-90  & in  1995,  a 
reduction  from  33%  during  1971-82  (table  2).  During  the  earlier  period,  all 
incidents  recorded  under  persecution  (n=6)  were  from  egg-collectors, 
whereas,  during  the  later  period  (n=15),  three  clutches  were  collected  and  one 
deliberately  smashed,  one  breeding  adult  shot  and  two  poisoned,  and  eight 
suspected  instances  of  deliberate  disturbance  followed  by  desertion.  In 
addition,  there  were  two  incidents  of  poisoning  and  three  of  shooting  of  non- 
breeding harriers,  and  one  clutch  was  part-robbed.  In  1996,  there  were  two 
further  recorded  incidents  of  poisoning  and  one  of  shooting  (RSPB  data).  It 
seems  probable  from  this  limited  information  that  egg-collecting  has  declined 
and  that  persecution  has  increased,  although  it  remains  at  low  levels. 

The  first  recorded  Marsh  Harrier  nesting  in  a crop  in  Britain  was  in  winter 
Barley  in  1982,  when  the  pair  reared  three  young.  By  1995,  of  144  nests  where 
die  surrounding  habitat  was  recorded,  31  (21.5%)  were  in  arable  crops,  with 
winter  cereals  being  clearly  favoured.  All  known  crop-nesting  has  taken  place 
in  the  Southeast,  mosdy  in  Norfolk,  Kent  and  Lincolnshire. 
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The  available  data  suggest  that  crop-nesting  Marsh  Harriers  are  as 
successful  (rearing  as  many  young)  as  those  nesting  in  reedbeds,  with  nests  in 
winter  Wheat  being  particularly  successful.  The  lack  of  human  disturbance  on 
arable  land,  particularly  early  in  spring  when  harriers  are  prospecting  for  nest 
sites,  and  the  low  populations  of  foxes  in  some  arable  areas,  combined  with 
the  unattractiveness  of  the  centre  of  cereal  fields  for  wildlife  and,  therefore,  for 
ground  predators,  may  all  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  harrier  nests  in 
this  habitat.  Concentration  of  potential  prey  into  field-edge  habitats  and  lack 
of  competition  from  other  predators,  together  with  high  numbers  of  prey 
animals  such  as  Common  Starlings  Stumus  vulgaris  feeding  on  wind-laid  crops 
and  stubbles  in  late  summer,  when  harriers  are  feeding  large  young,  may  also 
play  a part  in  their  success  in  rearing  large  broods  (Underhill-Day  1985).  The 
longer,  narrower-stalked  Barley  is  more  susceptible  to  laying  by  wind  than  is 
Wheat  and  is  also  harvested  earlier,  which  may  explain  the  strong  preference 
for  Wheat  as  a nesting  habitat. 

In  the  past,  when  Marsh  Hamer  numbers  have  declined,  the  large  reedbed 
reserves  have  been  the  most  important  habitat,  with  nesting  persisting  longest 
in  such  sites  (Underhill-Day  1984).  During  the  current  population  expansion, 
sites  associated  with  arable  agriculture  have  been  of  central  importance. 

Marsh  Harriers  are  the  only  large  raptors  (apart  from  very  small  numbers 
of  Montagu’s  Harriers  and,  locally,  re-established  Red  Kites)  nesting  in 
intensively  farmed  arable  areas  in  Britain.  Over  half  of  the  breeding  population 
is  now  nesting  in  crops,  ditches  or  small  reedbeds  in  fleets  or  borrow  dykes 
associated  with  arable  areas.  Very  few  of  these  sites  are  within  SSSIs  or  nature 
reserves  (11  such  sites  in,  or  on  the  edge  of,  arable  areas  were  in  SSSIs,  and 
none  in  nature  reserves,  in  1995).  The  sympathy  and  concern  of  arable 
landowners  and  farmers  is  likely  to  be  a critical  factor  in  the  future  increase 
and  spread  of  Marsh  Harriers  in  Britain. 
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Fifty  years  ago:  ‘From  the  summer  of  1940  until  May  1945  we  were  in  various  prison  camps 
scattered  over  Germany  and  Poland  . . . Crested  Larks  ( Galerida  c.  cristata)  were  seen 
wherever  we  stayed  and  often  bred  within  a hundred  yards  of  us,  but  always  outside  the  wire. 
So  in  each  succeeding  year  we  were  able  to  see  but  little  of  their  breeding  behaviour.  Add  to 
this  repeated  disappointment  the  necessity  for  carrying  food  and  not  mountainous  piles  of 
bird  notes  when  we  were  set  marching  in  the  last  winter  and  it  will  be  understood  why  so 
few  written  notes  survive.  From  them  and  from  those  written  in  a more  sympathetic 
atmosphere  in  the  early  summer  of  1946  we  have  compiled  die  following  paragraphs. 

‘The  commonest  call  is  one  we  christened  “God  save  the  Queen”.  This  is  written  by 
Niediammer  (1937)  as  “tritritrieh”  and  in  The  Handbook  (1938)  “whee-whee-wheeoo.”  The 
third  note  is  relatively  unaccented  and  the  fourth  higher  pitched  dian  the  others,  though 
trailing  away  slighdy.  The  notes  have  an  undefinable  sibilant  quality  which  none  of  the  three 
representauons  suggests.  The  rhythm  of  the  call  is  exacdy  represented  by  the  words  we  use. 
Variations  are  common,  particularly  the  omission  of  die  first  note.  [John  H.  Barritt,  P.  ]. 
Conder  and  A.  J.  B.  Thompson]’  (Brit.  Birds  41:  162,  June  1948) 
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Our  system  of  judging  has  become  established  over  the  past  22  years.  First, 
we  project  all  the  entries  in  quick  succession,  so  that  the  judges  get  a ‘feel’  for 
the  general  standard.  Secondly,  we  take  a more  leisurely  look  at  each 
transparency,  and,  if  any  aspect  attracts  attention — and  there  is  usually 
something  about  every  one — the  non-photographer  judge  (JTRS)  reads  out 
aloud  the  relevant  parts  of  the  entrant’s  accompanying  letter  and  description 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  photograph  was  taken,  without  revealing  the 
photographer’s  name.  This  is  when  questions  such  as  ‘Was  it  taken  in  the 
UK?’,  ‘What  lens  was  used?’  or  ‘How  did  the  photographer  get  so  close  to  the 
bird?’  get  answered.  If  any  of  the  judges  want  to  retain  the  photograph,  it  stays 
in  at  this  stage,  providing  the  first  short-list  (40  transparencies  this  year).  This 
selection  of  superb  images  has  to  be  cut  drastically  at  the  next  stage:  during  a 
third  projection  session,  we  chat  at  length  about  each  picture.  A consensus  is 
reached  on  retention  or  rejection  (however  much  one  judge  may  like  a 
photograph,  there  is  no  point  in  insisting  on  its  retention  if  none  of  his  four 
colleagues  is  in  favour) . The  aim  is  to  reduce  the  selection  to  about  20  for  the 
final  short-list  (we  achieved  21  this  year).  Then  comes  the  voting.  The  final- 
short-list  entries  are  re-projected  several  times  while  the  judges  silently 
(mostly!),  independently  and  secretly  place  them  all  in  order  (from  1 to  21  this 
year).  These  scores  are  then  summed  and  the  winners  emerge.  It  is  only  at 
this  stage  that  the  names  of  the  photographers  are  revealed,  and  the  judges 
were,  this  year,  very  surprised  to  discover  that  the  top  five  places  were 
occupied  by  slides  from  just  two  photographers  (see  below). 

This  year,  four  photographers  had  all  three  of  their  entries  retained  in  the 
first  short-list  (Dr  Jens  Eriksen,  Dr  Mark  Hamblin,  Philip  Newman  and  Roger 
Tidman),  and  a further  six  had  two  retained  (Neil  Bowman,  Dr  Kevin 
Carlson,  Gordon  Langsbury,  Mike  McKavett,  Jouni  Ruuskanen  and  Gary 
Smith).  The  second  short-list  still  included  all  three  of  Jens  Eriksen’s  and 
Philip  Newman’s  entries,  and  two  of  Gordon  Langsbury’s.  After  the  secret 
ballot,  these  winners  emerged: 


Jens  Eriksen 

Jens  Eriksen 
Philip  Newman 
Philip  Newman 
Philip  Newman 
Roger  Tidman 


1st  Sooty  Falcon  Falco  concolor  (plate  73) 

2nd  Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia  (plate  74) 

3rd  Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 
4th  Black  Grouse  Tetrao  tetrix  (plate  75) 

5th  Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus  (plate  76) 

6th=  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur  (plate  77) 

6th=  Black-winged  Stilts 

Himantopus  himantopus  (plate  78) 
gth=  Chestnut-bellied  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  exustus  (Dr  Jens  Eriksen),  8th=  Middle  Spotted 
Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  medius  (Dr  Kevin  Carlson),  10th  Grey  Plover  Pluvialis  squatarola 
(Wayne  Richardson),  11th  Bam  Owl  Tyto  alba  (Gary  Smith),  12th  Common  Kestrel  Falco 
tinnunculus  (Gordon  Langsbury),  13th  Common  Kestrel  (R.  J.  C.  Blewitt),  14th=  Hen 
Harrier  (Dr  Mark  Hamblin),  14th=  Ptarmigan  Lagopus  mutus  (Reston  Kilgour),  16th  Glossy 
Ibises  Plegadis  falcinellus  (Gordon  Langsbury),  17th  Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus  (Hanne 
Eriksen),  18th  Common  Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus  (Mike  Lane),  19th  Hedge  Accentors 


James  Walford 
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Prunella  modularis  (Bob  Glover),  20th  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla  (Pekko  Helo),  and  21st  Blue 
Tits  Parus  caeruleus  (A.  P.  Clarke).  Other  photographers  initially  short-listed  were:  Neil 
Bowman,  D.  Johnson,  G.  Higginbotham,  Christer  Kalenius,  Mike  McKavett,  Jouni 
Ruuskanen,  Ray  Tipper  and  Martin  Turner. 

Philip  Newman’s  Hen  Harrier  shot  did,  however,  look  familiar  to  one  of  the 
judges,  and  we  later  discovered  that  the  Spring  1998  issue  of  the  RSPB 
magazine  Birds  (page  32)  had  published  an  essentially  identical  photograph  of 
the  same  bird  on  the  top  of  the  same  small  conifer.  The  rules  state  that 
‘Photographs  must  not  have  been  submitted  for  publication  elsewhere.’  Philip 
Newman  had  been  unaware  of  this  restriction  and  the  judges  accepted  that  he 
had  submitted  his  entry  in  good  faith.  Nevertheless,  this  transparency  had  to 
be  disqualified,  and  the  one  voted  fourth  upgraded  to  third  place;  this  results 
in  another  of  Philip  Newman’s  entries,  his  Black  Grouse  (plate  75),  qualifying 
for  the  official  third  prize. 

Turning  now  to  the  photographs  themselves,  Jens  Eriksen’s  winning  Sooty 
Falcon  (plate  73)  was  unanimously  admired  as  the  best  flight  photograph  of 
a raptor  any  of  the  judges  could  recall.  The  unworn  pale  edges  to  this 
immature’s  feathers  give  the  bird  a crisply  immaculate  appearance;  it  is,  of 
course,  in  perfect  focus,  and  the  plain  background  enhances  the  portrait. 
Using  no  hide  or  camouflage,  Jens  was  lucky  that  this  falcon  took  an  interest 
in  him  standing  on  the  cliff  top  of  Sawadi  island  in  Oman,  and  flew  past 
closely  a number  of  times  to  satisfy  its  curiosity. 

Jens  Eriksen  spent  several  full  days  in  a hide  at  his  local  sewage-treatment 
works  at  the  Al  Ansab  Lagoons  in  northern  Oman.  The  Greenshank  (plate 
74)  never  succeeded  in  swallowing  this  Arabian  Toad  Bufo  arabicus.  The 
judges  were  amazed  that  it  should  even  try. 

Philip  Newman’s  classic  Black  Grouse  portrait  (plate  75)  was  obtained  from 
a hide  set  up  near  a lek.  Black  plumage  is  notoriously  difficult  to  photograph, 
the  results  often  failing  to  show  any  detail. 

A hide  strategically  placed  8 m from  a rock  frequently  used  by  Dippers 
going  to  their  nest  enabled  Philip  Newman  to  obtain  his  photograph  of  one 
carrying  nesting  material  (plate  76),  a change  from  the  more  usual 
photographs  of  them  with  food  for  their  young  or  carrying  a faecal  sac. 

Past  winner  Roger  Tidman’s  Turtle  Dove  (plate  77)  adopted  this  pose,  first 
with  one  wing  and  then  the  other,  for  about  five  minutes  in  an  area  near  his 
hide  where  ‘there  were  many  ants  . . . some  on  the  bird’s  plumage,  but 
whether  it  was  actively  “anting”  or  merely  “sunning”,  I could  not  be  sure.’ 

Inviting  a chorus  of  ‘Aah’s,  James  Walford’s  female  Black-winged  Stilt 
(plate  78)  was  yelping  in  alarm  at  her  four  chicks,  particularly  the  straggler,  as 
her  mate  overhead  ‘confronted  a marauding  Marsh  Hamer  Circus  aeruginosas' . 
Photographing  from  a position  of  concealment,  James  noted  that  he  had  to 
keep  all  five  birds  in  the  frame,  aim  for  good  composition  and  also  keep  them 
all  within  the  narrow  band  of  sharp  focus,  ‘all  of  which  called  for  good  timing 
and  the  best  accessory  of  all,  a slice  of  good  fortune.’ 

The  British  Birds  Young  Photographer  of  the  Year  Award  was  won  by 
David  Norton  (who  also  won  this  under-25  award  last  year)  with  a 
photograph  of  a male  Red-legged  Partridge  Alectoris  rufa  singing  from  a 


A 73.  BIRD  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  YEAR  1998:  Sooty  Falcon  Falco  concolor, 
Sultanate  of  Oman,  October  1997  (Nikon  F5;  Nikkor  300  mm  AF-S  1:2. 8D  lens  + 1.4  X 
converter;  l/500th,  f4;  Fujichrome  50  Velvia)  (Jens  Eriksen ) 


T 74.  SECOND  PRIZE:  Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia.  Sultanate  of  Oman,  September 
1997  (Nikon  F5;  Nikkor  600  mm  AF-1  1:4D  lens  +1.4X  converter;  1/1 25th,  f8;  Fujichrome 
50  Velvia)  (Jens  Eriksen) 


■■■ 


▲ 75.  THIRD  PRIZE:  Black 
Grouse  Tetrao  letrix , Kincardine- 
shire, April  1997  (Canon  EOS 
IN;  Canon  500  mm  USM  L; 
l/500th,  f5.6;  Sensia  100 ) {Philip 
Newman) 


M 76.  FOURTH:  Dipper  Cinclus 
cinclus , Kincardineshire,  April 
1997  (Canon  EOS  IN;  Canon 
500  USM  L + 1 .4  X converter; 
l/80th,  f6.3;  Sensia  \00)(Philip 
Newman ) 


A 77.  FIFTH  EQUAL:  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur,  Spain,  June  1997  (Canon  EOS 
5;  300  mm  + 1.4X  converter;  l/250th,  f9.5;  Sensia  1 00) (Roger  Tidman) 

▼ 78.  FIFTH  EQUAL:  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus,  Mallorca,  May  1997 
(Nikon  F4;  500  mm  F4  + 1.4X  converter;  Fuji  Provia  1 00)  (Janies  Walford) 
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mound  of  soil.  The  Award  is  now  sponsored  by  the  Eric  Hosking  Trust,  and 
David  will  receive  an  engraved  crystal  goblet  as  well  as  the  usual  cheque. 

As  always,  the  judges  enjoyed  their  task  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  share 
some  of  their  pleasure  with  BB  readers.  Thanks  to  Pica  Press  and  T.  & A.  D. 
Poyser,  all  the  short-listed  photographers  will  be  able  to  meet  up  at  a Press 
Reception  in  London  later  this  year. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  R.  J.  Chandler,  Robin  Chittenden, 

David  Hosking  and  Don  Smith 


MONTHLY  MARATHON 


We  have  a winner!  A new  ‘Marathon’  starts  now.  Read  on. 

The  preening  bird  (plate  30)  was  named  as: 

Little  Crake  Porzana  parva  (24%),  Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago 
(23%),  Long-toed  Stint  Calidris  subminuta  (13%),  Pectoral  Sandpiper  C. 
melanotos  (12%),  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus  (8%),  Sharp- 
tailed Sandpiper  C.  acuminata  (6%),  Least  Sandpiper  C.  minutilla  (5%), 
Little  Stint  C.  minula  (4%),  Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax  (3%),  Sora  Crake  P.  Carolina  (2%) 
and  Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus  (<  1%). 

Only  one  person  got  it  right:  it  was  a Red-necked  Phalarope,  photographed  in  Shetland 
in  summer  1980  by  Nick  Dymond. 

The  one  successful  identifier  was  one  of  the  three  leaders,  David  McAdams 
(Germany),  who  thereby  surged  ahead  of  Stephen  Foster  (Co.  Antrim)  and  Richard 
Patient  (Cambridge)  to  scoop  the  SUNBIRD  holiday  prize,  with  a total  of  18  correct 
answers.  Truly  a marathon  this  time!  Congratulations  to  David  McAdams,  and 
commiserations  to  all  the  runners-up,  especially  the  two  pipped  at  the  post. 

The  new,  tenth  ‘Monthly  marathon’  commences,  therefore,  with  plate  42  in  the  April 
issue,  last  month’s  plate  49  is  the  second  stage,  and  plate  79  (below)  is  the  third  stage. 
The  deadline  for  all  three  is  now  1 5th  July  1998,  and  the  three  answers  may  all  be  put  on 
one  postcard. 

New  rules  now  apply:  the  winner  of  the  tenth  ‘Marathon’  will  need  to  achieve  an 
unbroken  run  of  at  least  ten  correct  answers.  This  keeps  up  the  interest  for  everyone, 
since  someone  lying  in  midfield  may  suddenly  find  himself  or  herself  in  the  lead  if  the 
leaders  all  stumble  over  one  hurdle.  Good  luck! 


A 79.  ‘Monthly  marathon’.  Photo  no.  142.  Third  stage  in  tenth  ‘Marathon’.  Identify 
the  species.  Read  the  rules  {Brit.  Birds  89:  24),  then  send  in  your  answer  on  a postcard  to 
Monthly  Marathon,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  by  15th 
July  1998. 
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Birdwatching 

Holidays... 


Congratulations  to  Dave  McAdams 
on  winning  the  9th  Monthly  Marathon. 

We  look  forward  to  you  joining  one  of  our  tours. 


Sunbird  (BS),  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI 9 IDF 
Telephone  01767  682969,  Fax  01767  692481 
Email  sunbird  @ sunbird.demon.co.uk 


Sunbird  u 


The  best  of  bird  watching  tours 


Sunbird  is  a trading  name  of  Conderbury  Limited 


Limosa 


HOLIDAYS 


Call  our 
Brochureline: 

01263 

578143 


Bulgaria  • Poland  • Romania  • Lake 
Neusiedl  • Hungary  • Finland  & Arctic 
Norway  • France  • Spain  • Lesbos  • 
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Spectacled  Warbler  in  North 
Yorkshire:  new  to  Britain  and 
Ireland 

Craig  C.  Thomas,  Richard  E.  Harbird 
and  Peter  J.  Dunn 

ABSTRACT  A Spectacled  Warbler  Sylvia  conspicillata 
watched  and  trapped  at  Filey,  North  Yorkshire,  during 
24th-29th  May  1992  is  the  first  incontrovertible  record  of 
this  Mediterranean  species  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mid  to  late  May  1992  was  dominated  by  settled  anticyclonic  conditions 
with  prevailing  easterly  winds  and  coastal  mist.  Conditions  at  Filey,  North 
Yorkshire,  were  therefore  near  perfect  when  CCT  and  REH  decided  to 
‘work’  the  Long  Hedge  towards  the  Tip  at  08.15  GMT  on  24th  May. 

After  400  m with  nothing  of  note,  CCT  spotted  a movement  in  the 
hedge  20  m ahead.  Although  largely  obscured,  the  bird  was  clearly  a 
warbler  with  dark  lores,  but  initial  thoughts  of  Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia 
curruca  were  quashed  when  it  hopped  onto  an  exposed  branch.  CCT’s 
heartbeat  quickened  as  he  immediately  switched  to  the  telescope  before 
shouting  over  to  REH  that  he  had  found  ‘an  interesting  Sylvia’ . Within 
seconds,  REH  had  ploughed  through  a hole  in  the  hedge  so  small  that  a 
Goldcrest  Regulus  regulus  would  normally  have  struggled  to  get  through, 
and  together  they  watched  the  warbler  feeding  out  in  the  open. 

Several  features  fitted  Spectacled  Warbler  S.  conspicillata , notably  the 
small  body  size,  blackish  lores,  bright  rufous  wings,  pale  lower  mandible, 
white  throat  contrasting  with  salmon-pink  underparts,  bright  legs  and  small 
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A ▼ 80  & 81.  Male  Spectacled  Warblers  Sylvia  conspicillala:  above,  Mallorca,  Spain, 
April  1993  ( David  M.  Cottridge );  below,  Filey,  North  Yorkshire,  May  1992  ( Robin 
Chittenden) 
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primary  projection.  After  studying  the  bird  for  a further  five  minutes,  the 
suggestion  was  made,  via  the  CB  radio,  to  PJD,  who  was  ringing  in  the 
Country  Park,  that  he  should  bring  the  nets  to  trap  ‘an  interesting  Sylvia 
He  arrived  in  no  time  at  all. 

Within  seconds,  the  bird  started  to  call  and  sing  briefly  and,  as  the  initial 
scepticism  of  a gathering  crowd  waned,  all  present  soon  agreed,  but  could 
not  really  believe,  that  it  had  to  be  a Spectacled  Warbler.  PJD  put  up  the 
net  and,  with  almost  military  precision,  the  first  attempt  netted  a Common 
Whitethroat  S',  communis  and  then  the  Spectacled  Warbler.  As  they  were 
extracted  and  held  side  by  side,  the  size  difference  caused  euphoria. 

Both  birds  were  taken  back  to  the  Country  Park  to  be  processed;  the 
Spectacled  Warbler  was  held  for  30  minutes  before  being  released — 
unringed — into  Arndale,  ahead  of  advancing  rain  clouds  (PJD  had 
concentrated  on  getting  a full  in-hand  description  and  biometrics,  but 
forgot  to  ring  it  before  release).  The  bird  was  released  well  away  from  crop 
fields  to  eliminate  potential  damage,  and  Arndale,  with  its  easy  access, 
seemed  ideal.  The  Spectacled  Warbler  thought  otherwise,  however,  and  it 
was  not  seen  again  that  day.  To  everyone’s  relief,  it  was  relocated  in  the 
field  hedges  the  following  morning  and,  despite  crowd  pressure,  was  seen 
well  by  1,500  visitors  over  the  next  five  days,  with  no  crop  damage;  it  was 
last  seen  at  dusk  on  29th  May. 


Description 

Wing  formula  (measurements  in  mm): 
123456789  10 

I I I I I 

6.1>  -2.4  «■ ■*  -2.4  -2.4  -4.6  -7.5  -8.8 

p.c.  longest 


SIZE  AND  STRUCTURE  A typical  Sylvia 
warbler  structurally,  approximately 
two-thirds  the  size  of  a Common 
Whitethroat.  Distincdy  shorter-winged,  with 
a primary  projection  one-third  the  length  of 
the  exposed  tertials.  Wing  length  = 58  mm. 

In  flight,  combination  of  short  wings  and 
relatively  long  tail  produced  distinctive 
appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  a Long- 
tailed Tit  Aegithalos  caudatus.  T ail  length  = 
52.7  mm. 

HEAD  Medium  grey  in  tone,  with  subtle 
brownish  suffusion  on  nape  contrasting  with 
blackish  lores  which  extended  to  just  above 
and  below  eye.  White  eye-ring  broader 
above,  with  small  break  at  rear  of  eye.  Chin 
and  throat  pure  white. 
upperparts  Mantle,  back  and  scapulars 
warm  brown,  though  not  so  rufous  as  on 
wings,  with  contrasting  greyish-brown 
rump. 


WINGS  Primaries  brown  with  heavily 
abraded  fringes.  Two  innermost  secondaries 
brown,  relieved  by  bright  chestnut  edges. 
Rest  of  secondaries  duller,  but  nevertheless 
forming  bright  chestnut  wing-panel  in 
combination  with  broad-edged  greater 
coverts.  Tertials  heavily  abraded,  with 
sharply  demarcated  dark  centres  and 
chestnut  edges.  Alula  dark  brown,  edged 
buff. 

TAIL  Dark  brown  with  conspicuous  white 
centres  to  outer  feathers,  decreasing  on 
inner  tail  feathers. 

UNDERPARTS  Breast,  flanks  and  upper  belly 
salmon-pink  contrasting  with  demarcated 
white  throat.  Lower  belly  and 
undertail-coverts  buff. 

BARE  PARTS  Bill  appeared  thinner  and 
relatively  longer  than  that  of  Common 
Whitethroat.  Dark  horn  upper  mandible 
with  yellowish  cutting  edge.  Lower  mandible 
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yellowish-pink  at  base,  with  distal  one-third 
dark  horn.  Iris  rich  chestnut  and  orbital  ring 
dark  brown.  Legs  and  feet  bright 
orange-yellow. 


voice  Song  quieter  and  more  melodic  than 
that  of  Common  Whitethroat,  interspersed 
with  sweeter  notes.  Call  a very  distinctive, 
even  ‘trrr’,  uttered  frequendy. 


Over  the  duration  of  its  stay,  the  Spectacled  Warbler  gradually  became 
easier  to  see  and,  indeed,  appeared  to  have  set  up  territory  in  one  particular 
stretch  of  hedge,  where  it  could  be  watched  and  photographed  (plate  81). 
Its  departure,  on  the  night  of  29th/30th  May,  coincided  with  the  arrival  of 
a weather  front. 


Status  in  the  UK 

The  Spectacled  Warbler  has  had  a rough  passage  onto  the  British  List.  The 
first  accepted  record,  at  Spurn,  East  Yorkshire,  during  21st-31st  October 
1968  (6m.  Birds  71:  53-58),  was  subsequently  proved  from  in-die-hand 
photographs  to  have  been  a first-winter  female  Subalpine  Warbler  S. 
cantillans.  Subsequent  records  had  been  accepted,  of  a male  at  Porthgwarra, 
Cornwall,  on  17th  October  1969  (Brit.  Birds  71:  84-85),  and  a male  on  Fair 
Isle,  Shetland,  on  4th-5th  June  1979  (Brit.  Birds  73:  523),  but,  following 
the  rejection  of  the  Spurn  bird,  the  burden  of  proof  which  fell  upon  these 
records  increased,  since  either  could  now  have  to  stand  alone  as  the  first 
British  record.  In  the  event,  a review  judged  that,  although  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  either  bird  had  been  misidentified,  the  amount  of  detail 
supplied  in  support  of  the  two  records  was  not  sufficient  for  either  to 
remain  on  the  British  List,  and  both  were  rejected  (Brit.  Birds  83:  482-483; 
84:  431-432;  Ibis  133:  219-223).  The  identification  criteria  of  Spectacled 
Warbler  have  been  discussed  by  Shirihai  (1988),  Shirihai  et  al.  (1991)  and 
Small  (1996). 

Status  in  Europe 

Spectacled  Warbler  is  a Mediterranean  species  with  two  distinct  breeding 
populations.  The  much  larger  western  population  breeds  on  the  Atlantic 
Islands  (except  the  Azores),  and  in  the  western  Mediterranean  from 
Morocco  and  Iberia  in  the  west  to  Italy  and  Libya  in  the  east.  The  eastern 
component  occupies  Cyprus,  southwestern  Syria,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Jordan, 
and  possibly  some  southern  and  western  parts  of  Turkey.  Although  there 
is  little  evidence  concerning  population  trends,  there  has  been  a small-scale 
northward  expansion  of  the  population  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy.  The 
total  European  breeding  population  is  considered  to  be  between  157,000 
and  319,000  pairs  (Hagemeijer  & Blair  1997). 

The  western  population  appears  to  be  far  more  migratory  than  those  in 
die  east.  The  Iberian,  Corsican,  Sardinian  and  Italian  birds  practically  all 
disappear  in  winter,  but  the  species  is  considered  resident  or  only  partially 
migratory  in  Malta  and  Northwest  Africa.  The  southern  extent  of  its 
wintering  distribution  is  poorly  known,  owing  to  the  relatively  small  size  of 
the  population,  but  appears  to  be  as  far  soudi  as  Senegal,  southwestern 
Mauritania,  southeastern  Algeria,  and  northern  Niger.  By  contrast,  the 
species  is  common  on  its  breeding  grounds  in  Cyprus  and  Israel  throughout 
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tlie  winter,  although  it  is  a scarce  winter  visitor  to  Egypt  as  far  south  as 
Luxor,  indicating  that  at  least  a few  migrate  a short  distance  (Cramp  1992). 

Origins 

The  origin  of  the  Filey  bird  can  never  be  known  for  certain,  but  the  larger 
population  size  and  higher  degree  of  migratory  movement  shown  by  the 
western  population  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  source.  One  piece  of  evidence  which  supports  this  supposition  is  the 
presence  in  Britain  of  an  impressive  list  of  rarities  during  the  late  spring  of 
1992,  including  eight  Subalpine  Warblers  during  20th-28th  May,  a 
Maimora  s Warbler  5.  sarda  at  Spurn  on  8th-9th  June,  and  a Lesser  Kestrel 
Falco  naumanni  in  Greater  London  on  31st  May  (Brit.  Birds  86:  513-515; 
88:  505),  all  of  which  could  also  have  originated  in  the  western 
Mediterranean. 
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editorial  comment  Dr  Colin  Bradshaw,  Chairman  of  the  British  Birds 
Rarides  Committee,  commented  as  follows:  ‘Given  the  past  history  of 
Spectacled  Warbler  on  the  British  List,  it  was  imperative  that  the  first  to  be 
accepted  should  be  beyond  all  doubt  in  both  the  identification  and 
circumstances  of  the  record.  That  was  certainly  the  case  with  this 
individual.  A spring  adult  male  singing  and  setting  up  territory,  which  was 
trapped,  posed  for  photographs  and  was  seen  by  many  hundreds  of  birders, 
was  even  better  than  we  could  have  wished  for.  Not  surprisingly,  it  was 
accepted  on  its  first  circulation. 

‘Even  the  identification  of  adult  males  can  be  problematic,  although,  as 
die  previous  British  claims  testify,  identifying  female  and  immature  birds  is 
more  difficult.  The  combination  of  very  short  primary  projection,  an  almost 
concolorous  rufous  wing  interrupted  only  by  well-defined  narrow  black 
tertial  and  inner  greater-covert  centres,  a very  contrasting  tail  pattern  of 
white  outer  tail  feathers  and  almost  black  inner  tail  feathers,  and  a 
distinctive  “trrrr”  call,  unlike  the  hard  “tac”  of  Subalpine  Warbler  or  low 
“churn-”  of  Common  Whitethroat,  are  constant  identification  features  for 
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all  ages  and  sexes.  Adult  males,  in  addition,  show  a black  loral  area,  white 
crescents  above  and  below  the  eye,  an  intense  vinous-pink  wash  to  the 
underparts  and  a plain  grey  rump.  Whilst  a male  Spectacled  Warbler  would 
stand  out  in  a fall  of  Common  Whitethroats,  an  isolated  bird  might  be  more 
difficult.  The  commonly  held  perception  of  the  1980s,  that  “Spectacled 
Warblers  have  chestnut  wings  while  Subalpine  Warblers  have  grey-brown 
wings”  has  been  disproved,  as  documented  by  Lansdown  et  al.  (1991).’ 

Dr  David  T.  Parkin,  Chairman  of  the  BOURC,  has  commented  as  follows: 
‘Spectacled  Warbler  had  long  been  anticipated  as  an  addition  to  the  British 
List  when  the  Filey  bird  was  found  in  May  1992.  Despite  being  a 
short-distance  migrant,  the  appearance  of  the  globally  rarer  (and  even  more 
sedentary)  Marmora’s  Warbler  in  earlier  years  had  whetted  birders’  appetites 
for  this  Mediterranean  gem. 

‘As  reported  above,  the  species  had  a somewhat  chequered  history  of 
acceptance,  review  and  rejection.  This,  coupled  with  a controversial  record 
from  Lepe  in  Hampshire  in  April  1988  (that  just  failed  to  gain  acceptance), 
had  led  to  a critical  assessment  of  the  field  characters,  in  particular  its 
separation  from  Subalpine  Warbler  and  Common  Whitethroat.  Consequently, 
when  the  Filey  bird  was  found,  many  birders  knew  “what  to  look  for”. 

‘The  fact  that  this  bird  was  trapped  meant  that  the  record  was  supported 
by  excellent  in-the-hand  notes  from  Peter  Dunn.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
Spectacled  Warbler  being  commonly  kept  in  captivity  or  offered  for  sale,  and 
its  arrival  in  company  with  an  array  of  classic  Mediterranean  “spring 
overshoots”  led  to  its  acceptance  by  the  BOURC  on  a single  circulation,  and 
Spectacled  Warbler  was  admitted  to  Category  A of  the  British  List  ( Ibis  136: 
254).’ 
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NOTES 

77z«e  contributions  have  all  been  assessed  by  the  eight  members  of  either  the  Behaviour 
Notes  1 anel  or  the  Identification  Notes  Panel. 


Red-throated  Diver  feeding  young  in  October 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  9th  October  1993,  during  a brief  seawatch  at 
Emmanuel  Head,  Holy  Island,  Northumberland,  we  noted  a winter-plumaged 
Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata  feeding  about  100  m offshore.  Shortly  after, 
we  noticed  another  diver  in  the  same  area  which  still  had  the  entirely  smoky- 
grey  neck  ana  head  of  a juvenile  Red-throat.  We  were  still  watching  this  young 
diver  when  the  adult  surfaced  close  by  with  a fish  about  7-8  cm  long  in  its 
bill.  The  adult  then  fed  the  fish  to  the  juvenile. 

Juvenile  Red-throated  Divers,  and  probably  also  juvenile  Black-throated 
Divers  G.  arctica,  are  believed  to  become  independent  after  leaving  the 
breeding  area  (e.g.  BWP  vol.  1).  Our  observation  suggests  that  at  least  some 
juvenile  Red-throats  also  stay  with  their  parents  and  may  be  dependent  on 
them  through  (and  after?)  their  migration.  The  origin  of  the  population 
wintering  off  the  Northumberland  coast  is  not  known  for  certain,  but  ringing 
recoveries  suggest  that  it  is  likely  to  be  Fennoscandia  and  the  Northern  Isles 
of  Scotland.  Bearing  in  mind  also  the  British  breeding  distribution  of  this 
species,  this  juvenile  had  presumably  travelled  at  least  300  km  with  one  or  both 
of  its  parents  before  arriving  at  Holy  Island. 

Alan  S.  Hart,  David  C.  Jardine  and  Colin  Jewitt 
Dotrobin,  Juniper,  Steel,  Hexham,  Northumberland 

Diving  behaviour  of  Cory’s  Shearwater 

During  the  latter  half  of  February  1994,  while  on  Tenerife,  Canary  Islands, 
my  wife  and  I made  a number  of  boat  trips  offshore  in  the  seas  between  the 
islands  of  Tenerife  and  La  Gomera  (26  km  apart).  Seabirds  were  very  scarce 
generally,  but  at  12.30  hours  on  25th  February,  on  a mirror-calm  sea  beneath  a 
completely  cloudless  sky,  we  encountered  a group  of  22  Cory’s  Shearwaters 
Calonectris  diomedea  on  the  sea  about  1 0 km  west  of  the  cliffs  of  Los  Gigantes 
in  northwest  Tenerife.  As  we  approached,  we  noticed  a small  number  of 
Common  Dolphins  Delphinus  delphis  actively  feeding  in  and  around  the  shear- 
water raft.  We  drew  alongside  and  observed  both  species,  at  less  than  10  m,  for 
about  30  minutes.  For  much  of  this  time,  the  shearwaters  kept  close  together  on 
the  surface,  floating  buoyantly;  occasionally  some  took  off  (with  no  difficulty,  in 
spite  of  the  calm),  circled  lazily  and  landed  again;  one  or  two  made  shallow- 
angled plunges  below  the  surface,  remaining  submerged  for  less  than  a second, 
in  the  manner  described  in  BWP  (vol.  1).  Most  of  die  birds  dived  from  the  sur- 
face occasionally  during  the  period  of  observation.  Before  diving,  they  looked 
downwards  into  the  sea,  with  their  wings  held  loosely  open  at  an  angle  of  about 
30°  above  the  horizontal.  A few  shot  forwards  on  the  surface  a couple  of  metres, 

In  this  issue,  an  extra  eight-page  section  of  Notes  has  been  financed  by  interest 

accrued  from  the  British  Birds  Investment  Fund  (see  page  230). 
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before  going  under  with  wings  in  position  for  forward  propulsion,  usually 
remaining  submerged  for  less  than  one  second  before  resurfacing  buoyantly. 
The  majority  which  dived  from  the  surface,  however,  did  so  in  the  manner  of 
Common  Guillemots  Una  aalge,  apart  from  having  their  wings  nearly  fully  open 
before  diving;  using  this  method,  the  shearwaters  generally  remained  under  for 
2-3  seconds,  but  a few  dives  were  timed  at  7-10  seconds.  At  one  stage,  we  were 
so  close  to  the  diving  birds,  and  the  water  was  so  clear,  that  we  could  see  them 
swim  powerfully  down  almost  vertically,  using  both  wings  and  legs,  until  they 
became  hard  to  see  at  an  estimated  depth  of  10  m.  No  fish  or  other  potential 
prey  could  be  seen  in  this  10  m of  water,  so  we  concluded  that  the  shearwaters 
were  hunting  prey  at  a greater  depth. 

BWP  (vol.  1)  states  that  Cory’s  Shearwater  feeds  ‘mainly  at  night,  chiefly  by 
skimming  over  the  surface  and  surface-feeding’,  and  that  it  seldom  dives,  despite 
Audubon’s  (1835)  statement  that  the  race  borealis  (which  breeds  in  the  Canary’ 
Islands)  frequently  dives.  Bryan  Nelson  (1980,  Seabirds:  their  biology  and  ecology) 
mentioned  Great  Shearwaters  Puffinus  gravis  ‘pursuit-plunging’  from  low  heights 
or  from  the  surface,  and  contrasted  this  method  with  that  of  Cory’s  Shearwater, 
which  ‘dives  rather  less  and  feeds  more  from  the  wing,  skimming  along  over  tire 
surface,  and  dipping’.  From  our  observations,  it  would  seem  that  deep-diving 
from  the  surface  may  not  be  unusual,  perhaps  especially  in  calm  conditions. 

It  is  not  clear  what  role  the  dolphins  may  have  played  in  guiding  the  shear- 
waters to  a source  of  food,  or  indeed  if  prey  was  more  readily  accessible  to  the 
shearwaters  because  of  the  feeding  actions  of  the  dolphins. 

Oscar  J.  Merne 

National  Parks  & Wildlife  Service , 51  St  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin  2,  Ireland 


Little  Bittern’s  reaction  to  attack  by  Great  Reed  Warbler 
At  07.45  gmt  on  22nd  June  1994,  in  the  Riera  de  Sant  Climent,  a shallow 
brackish-water  channel  in  tire  Llobregat  delta,  Barcelona,  Spain,  we  observed  an 
aggressive  attack  by  a singing  male  Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
anmdinaceus  on  a male  Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus.  While  the  bittern,  which 
had  a nest  about  200  m away,  was  foraging  in  a 1 0 X 20-m  area  of  bulrushes 
Typha , a Great  Reed  Warbler  descended  towards  it  from  above,  giving  a 
repeated  monosyllabic  ‘cr  cr  cr’.  The  bittern  initially  adopted  a ‘frozen’  posture, 
stretching  almost  horizontally  over  the  water,  but,  as  the  warbler’s  actions 
persisted  and  even  increased  in  intensity,  it  began  to  stir.  The  warbler  started  to 
attack  with  its  beak,  and  the  Little  Bittern  decided  to  leave;  the  warbler  pursued 
it,  constantly  calling,  and  managed  to  strike  the  bittern’s  back  at  least  twice  in 
flight,  the  pursuit  continuing  for  about  40  m until  the  bittern  disappeared  in  a 
nearby  bulrush  bed.  The  area  defended  by  the  Great  Reed  Warbler  was 
subsequently  found  to  contain  a new,  empty  nest.  Although,  at  this  site,  the  two 
species  breed  side  by  side  in  larger  beds  of  reed  Phragmiles  or  bulrush,  it  seems 
that,  in  this  case,  the  warbler  would  not  admit  intruders  into  its  smaller  territory. 

The  almost  horizontal  posture  initially  adopted  by  the  Little  Bittern  has  been 
recorded  once,  as  an  apparent  reaction  to  a hawk,  but  is  otherwise  virtually 
unknown  (Voisin,  1991,  The  Herons  of  Europe).  BWP  (vol.  6)  describes  the 
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active  anti  predator  strategies  of  adult  Great  Reed  Warblers  against  the 

Common  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus , but  not  those  against  other  species. 
Ricard  Gutierrez 

Reserves  Naturals  Delta  del  Llobregat,  Gran  Via  de  les  Corts  Catalanes,  612-614, 
2nr,  E-08007  Barcelona,  Spain 


Whooper  Swan  with  white  bill-base 

On  25th  November  1993,  at  Kilcolman  Wildfowl  Refuge,  Co.  Cork,  I 
watched  four  Whooper  Swans  Cygnus  cygnus.  All  had  snow-white  adult 
plumage,  black  legs  and  a black  tip  to  the  bill,  but  two  had  a white  bill- 
base,  rather  than  the  normal  yellow  coloration  of  adults;  on  one  of  the 
two,  this  white  showed  an  extremely  faint  pink  tinge.  I watched  the  swans 
for  25  minutes  before  they  left  the  lake.  During  this  time,  the  behaviour  of 
the  white-billed  individuals  indicated  that  they  either  were  a pair  or  were 
the  young  of  the  two  normal  adults,  since  they  remained  closely  associated 
with  each  other.  I have  found  no  mention  of  this  colour  variation  in  BWP 
(vol.  1)  or  other  references. 

Darren  Hemsley 

3 Carselea  Road,  Invergowrie,  Dundee  DD2  SAW 

editorial  comment  Eileen  C.  Rees,  Senior  Research  Officer  at  Martin 
Mere,  Lancashire,  has  commented:  ‘I  have  indeed  seen  Whooper  Swans 
with  this  type  of  coloration,  but  usually  in  late  spring  rather  than  autumn. 
Whooper  Swan  cygnets  that  stay  at  Martin  Mere  until  late  March/early 
April  quite  frequently  gain  their  white  adult  plumage  before  leaving  for 
Iceland,  although  there  is  a fair  amount  of  individual  variation.  The 
Whoopers  are,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  age  at  this  time:  we  tend  to  look 
first  for  the  whitish  base  to  the  bill  (as  described  by  Darren  Hemsley)  before 
checking  for  greyish  flecks/shadowing  in  the  plumage,  since  the  yellow  col- 
oration on  the  bill  appears  to  develop  later  than  the  white  feathering.  We  do 
receive  some  pale-billed  Whooper  Swans  in  autumn,  but  remain  wary  of 
assuming  that  these  are  yearlings,  since  many  yearlings  gain  full  adult 
plumage  and  bill  colour  during  the  summer;  I suspect,  however,  that  most 
are  young  birds  which  may  have  developed  slowly,  perhaps  because  of  ill 
health  or  poor  food  supply.  The  most  interesting  aspect  of  Mr  Hemsley’s 
observation  is  that  he  thought  the  birds  were  a family  group.  It  is  very 
unusual  for  Whooper  Swans  to  associate  with  their  parents  during  their 
second  winter.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  cygnets  would  have  gained 
adult  plumage  in  just  4-5  months,  unless  they  were  leucistic.  Since  we  have 
no  further  evidence,  I suggest  that  these  may  have  been  slow-growing  year- 
lings which  may  or  may  not  have  been  related  to  the  adults.’ 


Red  Kites  ‘playing’  with  newspaper 

On  9th  July  1989,  at  a refuse  tip  in  Almeida  de  Sayago,  Zamora,  Spain,  I saw 
two  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  chasing  another  which  was  carrying  a newspaper 
in  its  talons.  One  of  the  pursuers  suddenly  snatched  the  newspaper  from  its 
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initial  owner,  and  was  then  immediately  chased  by  the  other  two  kites,  the 
latter  frequently  darting  towards  the  ground  with  sudden  turns.  The  ‘game’ 
lasted  about  five  minutes,  being  over  when  the  kites  dropped  the  newspaper, 
which  fell  to  the  ground.  Similar  behaviour  was  observed  by  Prof.  A.  Pettet  in 
Sudan,  where  Black  Kites  M.  migrans  intercepted  airborne  paper  and 
polythene  sheets  and  strips  (Brit.  Birds  75:  286). 

Juan  Jose  Ramos  Encalado 

Calle  Los  Ovalle  7,  37004  Salamanca,  Spain 

editorial  COMMENT  Derek  Goodwin  has  commented:  ‘I  think  the  first  carrier 
suspected  food  (grease,  oil?)  in  or  on  the  paper  and  the  others  reacted,  as 
Black  Kites  and  other  raptors  often  do,  to  the  sight  of  another  bird  carrying 
anything  (presuming  it  to  be  food?).’ 


Moorhen  preying  on  nests  of  Little  Grebe  and  Common 
Coot 

At  about  11.50  GMT  on  30th  May  1994,  from  a hide  overlooking  a dyke  at 
College  Lake,  Buckinghamshire,  I watched  a Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  mficol- 
lis  come  off  its  nest  without  covering  the  three  eggs.  It  did  not  move  far,  but, 
when  a Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus  soon  arrived  on  the  bank  opposite,  the 
grebe  approached  the  Moorhen  and  repeatedly  splash-kicked  it  while  calling 
repeatedly.  The  Moorhen,  however,  entered  the  water  and  climbed  onto  the 
grebe’s  nest,  pecked  at  one  egg  and  then  took  another  to  the  bank  and  ate  its 
contents;  I am  almost  certain  that  the  Moorhen  carried  the  egg  between  its 
mandibles  (had  it  used  a different  method,  I would  have  noted  this  at  the 
time).  The  Little  Grebe’s  mate  had  meanwhile  arrived  on  the  scene,  but  it 
merely  called,  as  the  Moorhen  was  on  the  nest.  After  eating  one  egg,  the 
Moorhen  moved  away.  One  of  the  grebes  returned  to  the  nest,  carried  the 
pecked  egg  off  and  dropped  it  in  the  water. 

My  attention  was  then  again  drawn  to  the  Moorhen,  which  was  heading 
towards  a Common  Coot  Fulica  atra  on  a nest  behind  some  rushes,  while 
another  Moorhen  approached  the  nest  from  the  other  side  of  the  dyke.  Both 
attacked  the  coot  for  over  15  minutes:  one  would  attack,  and  often  the  other 
Moorhen  would  go  to  the  rescue  if  the  coot  was  beginning  to  get  the  upper 
hand.  Neither  made  any  attempt  to  get  onto  the  nest  while  the  coot  was 
defending  it  closely,  and  at  no  time  did  a second  coot  arrive,  despite  the  noise 
of  the  encounter.  Eventually,  the  coot  gave  up  the  unequal  struggle  and  moved 
away  down  the  dyke.  Both  Moorhens  then  moved  onto  the  nest;  although  tins 
was  difficult  to  observe,  being  mostly  hidden  behind  the  vegetation,  I did  see 
one  Moorhen  take  an  egg  and  eat  its  contents.  By  this  time,  I could  not  tell 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  same  individual  as  that  which  had  eaten  the  Little 
Grebe’s  egg.  About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  I first  started  watching  the 
Moorhen  approach  the  grebe’s  nest. 

J.  M.  Thompson 

73  Raglan  Gardens,  Oxhey,  Watford , Hertfordshire  WDi  4I.J 
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Feeding  behaviour  of  Long-tailed  Skua  outside  breeding 
season 

On  9th  April  1994,  at  Ham  Green,  near  Pill,  Bristol,  Avon,  we  observed  an 
interesting  feeding  pattern  by  an  adult  Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius 
longicaudus.  The  skua  preferred  to  survey  a ploughed  field  in  its  characteristic 
continuously  flapping  flight,  before  descending  with  a falcon-like  stoop. 
During  our  two-hour  observation  (14.45-16.45  GMT),  the  only  food  we  saw 
taken  by  the  skua  while  on  the  ground  was  earthworms;  these  were  pursued 
on  foot  and  killed  by  pecking  with  the  bill.  Since  there  is  a paucity  of 
information  on  the  Long-tailed  Skua’s  feeding  habits  outside  the  breeding 
season  (. BWP  vol.  3),  a further  aspect  of  this  individual’s  behaviour  is 
noteworthy.  Upon  the  onset  of  rain,  the  skua  took  off  and  proceeded  to  patrol 
a nearby  section  of  the  River  Avon;  when  drier  conditions  prevailed,  it 
returned  to  the  arable  land  that  it  had  previously  occupied. 

Markas  A.  T.  Gilmartin  and  Caroline  R.  Gilmartin 
91  Boston  Road,  Horfield,  Bristol  BS7  OHD 

Sunning  behaviour  of  Pied  Wagtails 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  records  of  sunning  by  wagtails  Motacilla  (Simmons 
1986,  1994),  the  following  observations  of  Pied  Wagtails  M.  alba  are  of  interest. 

At  10.15  GMT  on  10th  July  1990,  a sunny  day,  I watched  a food-carrying 
female  Pied  Wagtail  approach  her  nest  containing  14-day-old  nestlings  in  a 
courtyard  of  the  University  of  Ulster,  Co.  Antrim.  Unusually  for  this  female, 
she  walked  towards  the  nest  instead  of  flying  directly  to  perch  by  the  entrance. 
At  a distance  of  1 m from  the  nest,  she  stopped  on  a dead  branch,  scratched, 
stretched  a wing,  shook  and  fluffed  her  feathers,  looked  around  and  then 
crouched,  wings  slightly  drooped  and  mantle  feathers  raised;  her  orientation 
was  about  45°  to  the  sun.  After  sitting  in  this  posture  for  3 minutes  50  sec- 
onds, she  stood  up,  still  with  food  in  her  beak,  flew  to  the  perch  by  the  nest 
entrance,  and  went  in.  The  posture  adopted  corresponds  to  ‘wings-down’ 
(Simmons  1986).  This  was  the  only  sunning  observed  during  about  530  hours 
of  observations  at  and  near  Pied  Wagtail  nests. 

On  13th  August  1994,  near  Lisnaskea,  Co.  Fermanagh,  a flock  of  21  moult- 
ing adult  and  juvenile  Pied  Wagtails  was  feeding  on  grass  and  gravel  paths.  At 
1 1.30  GMT,  when  the  sun  appeared  briefly  during  an  otherwise  cool  day,  most 
of  them  stopped,  squatted,  fluffed  their  feathers  as  in  simple  sunning,  and  occa- 
sionally preened.  One  juvenile,  just  starting  body  moult,  rolled  onto  its  side,  lat- 
eral to  the  sun,  raised  the  upper  surface  of  its  wing  over  its  back,  twisted  and 
fanned  its  tail  so  that  this  was  spread  on  die  ground  with  dorsal  side  up  and 
turned  towards  the  sun,  and  fluffed  its  body  feathers.  The  wagtail  remained  in 
this  raised-wing  posture  for  about  half  a minute,  then  righted  itself,  fluffed  its 
feathers  and  preened,  before  resuming  the  posture.  It  repeated  the  whole  proce- 
dure twice,  before  a disturbance  alerted  it.  The  weather  was  subsequently  cloudy. 
Susan  Fitzpatrick 

School  of  Applied  Biological  and  Chemical  Sciences,  University  of  Ulster  at 
Jordanstown,  Newtownabbey,  Co.  Antrim  BT37  0QB 
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EDITORIAL  comment  Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons  has  commented:  ‘The  first  obser- 
vation is  interesting,  not  only  for  the  description  of  low-intensity  sunning,  but 
also  because  it  shows  that  parent  birds  will  sometimes  take  time  off  to  sun 
themselves,  even  when  feeding  young  (I  have  seen  this  myself  in  the  case  of 
Blackbirds  Turdiis  merula  and  Hedge  Accentors  Prunella  modularise  though 
with  both  these  species  the  sunning  has  involved  more  intense  postures).  The 
later  observation,  however,  is  of  greater  importance  in  that  it  includes  a 
description  of  what  I have  termed  (Simmons  1986)  the  “raised-wing”  sunning 
posture,  which,  so  far  as  I know,  has  not  been  recorded  for  any  wagtail  pre- 
viously and  which  is  shown  by  relatively  few  passerines  (including  Hedge 
Accentor  and  Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica).’’ 


Mistle  Thrush  alighting  on  and  taking  off  from  water 
On  19th  March  1994,  at  Colwick  Country  Park,  Nottinghamshire,  I saw  a 
Mistle  Thrush  Turdus  viscivorus  fly  out  low  over  the  lake  and  quite  deliberately 
alight  on  the  water  some  40  m from  shore.  It  sat  low  in  the  water  in  the 
manner  of  an  auk  (Alcidae),  remaining  quite  calm  and  looking  confident  in  its 
alien  surroundings;  it  drifted  slowly  along  with  the  flow  of  the  water  and,  so 
far  as  I could  tell,  made  no  attempt  to  propel  itself.  A pair  of  Common  Coots 
Fulica  atra  nearby  paid  no  attention  to  it.  After  about  two  minutes,  the  thrush 
suddenly  lifted  itself  clear  of  the  surface  and  flew  back  to  shore,  landing  in  a 
tree  close  to  the  point  from  where  it  had  originally  flown.  It  proceeded  to 
preen,  shaking  its  feathers  vigorously  for  several  minutes,  and  a little  later  it 
burst  into  full  song.  There  was  ample  scope  for  the  bird  to  bathe  in  the  normal 
manner  along  the  shallow  shoreline. 

Brian  Marsh 

2 Providence  Cottage,  Giggetty  Lane,  Womboume,  Staffordshire  WV5  OAY 

editorial  comment  This  behaviour,  presumably  an  extreme  form  of 
bathing,  is  exceptional.  Almost  50  years  ago,  Georges  Olivier  described  how 
a Mistle  Thrush  entered  a small  forest  pool  25-35  cm  deep,  where  it  bathed 
and  swam  on  the  surface,  using  its  wings  to  circle  around  several  times, 
‘swimming  apparently  for  the  fun  of  it’  (Brit.  Birds  42:  183). 


Juvenile  Lesser  Whitethroat  eating  cooking  fat,  peanuts  and 

seeds 

On  8th  August  1993,  at  a feeding  station  at  Ladywalk  Nature  Reserve,  Hams 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  I noticed  a juvenile  Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca 
pecking  at  cooking  fat  in  a plastic  basin;  after  three  pecks,  it  wiped  its  bill 
several  times  on  a branch.  Later,  I saw  two  juveniles  at  nut-holders,  clearly 
swallowing  small  pieces  of  peanut;  both  subsequently  appeared  on  a birdtable, 
where  they  pecked  at  small  seeds  among  the  wild-bird  food.  Over  a five- 
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minute  peiiod,  this  feeding  on  unexpected  items  lasted  for  a total  of  about  one 
minute.  Natural  food  was  readily  available. 

Brian  L.  Kington 

22  Burman  Drive,  Coleshill,  Birmingham  B46  3NB 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  This  behaviour  is  not  mentioned  in  BWP  (vol.  6),  but 
a Lesser  Whitethroat  was  recorded  feeding  on  suet  at  a Surrey  birdtable  in 
August  1980  (Brit.  Birds  54:  248).  Eric  Simms  (1985,  British  Warblers ) 
mentioned  that  the  species’  winter  diet  may  include  small  seeds. 


Juvenile  Penduline  Tit  parasitising  another  nest 

Parasitism  among  juveniles  of  the  same  species  has  only  seldom  been 
recorded,  and  for  very  few  species:  Common  Starlings  Stnmus  vulgaris 
(Johnson  & Cowan  1974),  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  (Schifferli  1980) 
and  Tree  Sparrows  P.  montanus  (Cordero  & Sanchez- Aguado  1988). 

As  part  of  a long-term  study,  the  adults  and  nestlings  of  a breeding 
population  of  Penduline  Pits  Remiz  pendulinus  on  the  River  March  in  eastern 
Austria  were  ringed  and  breeding  attempts  monitored.  This  species  builds  a 
domed  nest  with  a tunnel  leading  to  the  incubation  chamber,  and  has  a 
complex  mating  system  often  involving  sequential  polygyny  and  polyandry, 
with  young  normally  reared  by  only  one  adult.  On  8th  June  1993,  we  noted  a 
ringed  fledgling  near  a nest  in  which  younger  nestlings  were  being  fed  by  the 
male.  The  juvenile  had  been  ringed  on  3rd  June  1993,  when  13  days  old,  at 
another  nest  300  m away;  as  young  Penduline  Tits  fledge  at  about  18-21  days, 
it  must  have  left  its  own  nest  on  the  same  day  or  shortly  before.  On  9th  June, 
we  made  observations  at  this  active  nest.  During  our  first  observation  period 
(20  minutes),  the  juvenile  entered  the  nest  mice,  staying  inside  for  a total  of 
16  minutes  (on  one  occasion,  when  it  attempted  to  enter,  the  male  attacked 
and  chased  it  away):  the  male  arrived  six  times  at  the  entrance,  but  could  feed 
his  three  nestlings  only  once  because  the  juvenile  was  sitting  in  the  tunnel;  he 
refused  to  feed  the  strange  fledgling.  During  a second  period,  the  fledgling 
remained  three  minutes  in  the  nest:  the  male  arrived  eight  times,  feeding  his 
nestlings;  he  fed  the  intruder  once,  but  refused  to  feed  it  on  other  occasions, 
so  the  juvenile  came  out  and  remained  near  the  nest,  begging,  and  was  fed 
again  several  times  when  the  male  arrived  at  the  entrance.  In  a third 
observation  period,  the  fledgling  spent  only  30  seconds  in  the  nest:  the  male 
arrived  four  times,  fed  his  own  chicks  three  times,  and  fed  the  ringed  young 
(begging  near  the  nest)  once;  later,  the  juvenile  followed  the  adult  far  from  the 
nest  and  was  fed.  The  parasitic  juvenile  thus  obtained  food  in  three  ways:  (i) 
by  entering  the  nest  and  competing  successfully  with  the  younger  chicks;  (ii) 
by  begging  near  the  nest  and  approaching  the  male  when  he  arrived  with  food; 
and  (iii)  by  following  the  male  when  he  left  to  forage.  On  10th  June,  the 
fledgling  was  not  seen  near  the  nest. 

The  ringed  juvenile’s  less-developed  plumage  indicated  that  it  was  the 
youngest  of  its  own  brood  and,  therefore,  had  a lower  rank  in  competition  with 
its  siblings.  Its  parasitic  behaviour  should  pay,  because  the  costs  seem  rather 
low  (some  chases  at  the  beginning)  and  the  benefits  are  clear.  The  parasite 
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increases  its  competitive  ability  in  relation  to  the  other  (younger)  nestlings,  and 
therefore  receives  more  food;  on  the  other  hand,  its  own  siblings  benefit  from 
reduced  competition.  As  the  parasitic  juvenile  finally  disappeared  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest,  however,  it  is  unclear  if  this  strategy  is  less  effective  over 
a longer  time  period. 

As  pointed  out  by  Romwer  & Freeman  (1989),  species  which  feed  their 
own  young  should  experience  intense  selection  pressure  for  effective  defence 
against  parasitism,  as  their  reproductive  output  would  be  restricted  by 
misdirected  parental  care.  In  our  observation,  the  male’s  refusal  to  feed  the 
parasitic  fledgling  appeared  to  be  more  costly,  as  his  attempts  to  feed  his  own 
chicks  were  then  interrupted  or  prevented  by  the  parasite.  Aggressive  and 
intense  chases  might  also  be  risky7  for  his  own  brood.  Misdirected  parental  care 
may,  therefore,  be  less  costly  than  avoiding  it.  For  the  parasite,  this 
opportunistic  behaviour  can  be  considered  either  as  a ‘best-of-a-bad-job’ 
strategy7  or  as  part  of  a superior  reproductive  strategy  (Petrie  & Moller  1991). 

Since  we  individually  colour-ringed  the  nestlings  at  only  one  nest,  that  in 
which  the  parasite  fledged,  this  behaviour  may  possibly  occur  more  often,  but 
without  being  noted  as  such. 

Francisco  Valera,  Herbert  Hoi  and  Brigitte  Schleicher 

Konrad  Lorenz  Institut  fur  Vergleichende  Verhaltensforschung,  Savoyenstrafie  la, 

Vienna  1160,  Austria 
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Reaction  of  female  House  Sparrow  to  displaying  male 
In  April  1 986,  while  walking  around  London  Zoo,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
a small  flock  of  squabbling  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus.  I photographed 
a male  courting  the  female  at  close  proximity  and  on  a lower  branch.  The  male 
displayed  vigorously,  and  the  female  responded  by  pulling  at  his  crown 
feathers.  Suddenly  she  took  a firmer  hold,  and  tire  male  then  let  go  of  the 
branch  (‘submitting’)  and  became  suspended  by  his  crown  feathers  (plates  82- 
84).  The  male,  in  a ‘dead’  pose,  was  held  in  this  position  for  3-5  seconds, 
before  the  two  flew  off. 

Stephen  L.  Cooper 

24  Palmers  Way,  Melboum,  near  Royston,  Hertfordshire  SG8  6JE 

EDITORIAL  comment  Derek  Goodwin  has  commented:  ‘The  less,  shall  we  say, 
“respectable-seeming”  [aspects]  of  sex  and  violence  in  tire  House  Sparrow 
have  been  underplayed  in  many  English-language  books  and  papers,  but  have 
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A ▼ ► 82-84.  Female  House  Sparrow 
Passer  domesticus  holding  crown  of  male 
House  Sparrow  (above),  which  then  let 
go  of  the  branch  and  submitted  (below), 
and  finally  hung  motionless,  suspended 
by  his  crown  (right),  London,  April  1986 
(. Stephen  L.  Cooper ) 
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been  more  fully  described  in  German  publications  on  Passer.  . . . Frank  Finn, 
in  his  Familiar  London  Birds,  published  by  Hutchinson  & Co.,  Paternoster 
Row,  London  (undated,  but  I think  early  1920s),  recorded  this  behaviour  on 
page  5:  describing  the  male’s  display,  he  continued  . only,  in  many  cases, 
to  get  soundly  pecked  for  his  trouble,  for  the  hen  sparrow  is  a shrewish  little 
wretch;  I have  even  seen  her  suspend  her  mate  from  a bough  by  the  scruff  of 
his  neck”.’  The  same  behaviour  was  also  recorded  about  50  years  ago,  by  Dr 
G.  Beven  (Brit.  Birds  40:  308-310),  and  Dr  K.  E.  L.  Simmons  added  that  he 
even  saw  a male  ‘tossed  unceremoniously  (still  displaying!)  right  over  the 
female’s  shoulder  by  a quick  pull  of  the  bill’  (Brit.  Birds  45:  323-325).  Rather 
surprisingly,  this  aspect  of  the  female  House  Sparrow’s  behaviour  is  not 
mentioned  in  BWP  (vol.  8). 

Common  Redpolls  feeding  on  algae 

On  the  morning  of  5th  March  1995,  at  Park  Lime  Pits  LNR,  Walsall,  West 
Midlands,  I noticed  a party-  of  six  Common  Redpolls  Carduelis  flammea  feed- 
ing intensively  on  greenish  algae  covering  the  smooth  lower  branches  of  a 
mature  Ash  Fraxinus  excelsior.  I watched  them  for  several  minutes  through 
10x50  binoculars  and  approached  to  within  about  6 m without  interrupting 
their  activity.  A few  minute  pieces  of  algae  were  seen  to  fall  to  the  ground  as 
the  birds  fed.  The  finches  were  not  attracted  to  the  mink  of  the  tree  or  to  other 
branches  where  crevices  may  have  held  insects.  According  to  the  literature, 
feeding  on  algae  or  lichen  has  also  been  recorded  for  Goldcrest  Regulus  rega- 
ins, Long-tailed  Tit  Aegitlialos  caudatus,  Coal  Parus  ater  and  Blue  Tits  P. 
caemleus  and  House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus  (Brit.  Birds  80:  169;  81:  239- 
240;  82:  447-448;  85:  381).  As  this  activity  can  easily  be  overlooked,  it  may 
be  more  widespread  than  imagined,  and,  in  view  of  the  considerable  amount 
of  nourishment  birds  may  derive  from  algae  (Brit.  Birds  85:  381),  it  could 
prove  to  be  a valuable  resource  for  some  small  passerines  when  other  winter 
food  is  in  short  supply. 

Alan  K.  Dolphin 

27  Stencills  Road,  Walsall,  West  Midlands 

editorial  comment  Derek  Goodwin  has  commented:  ‘I  may  have  seen  this 
but  not  positively  identified  the  green  algae  as  being  eaten,  as  I have  when  see- 
ing Long-tailed  Tits  feeding  on  it.  My  Redpoll  notes  of  27th  March  1982 
read:  “Many  Redpolls  . . . were  taking  some  very  small  objects  from  trunks  & 
boughs  of  Ash  trees.  The  birds  often  clinging,  with  tails  pressed  for  support 
like  woodpeckers  as  they  took  tiny  objects  from  crevices  in  the  bark.  The  bark 
mostly  had  a coating  of  green  algae,  and  sometimes  the  birds  pecked  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bark  but  most  that  we  got  a clear  view  of  took  the  (to  us 
invisible)  food  from  narrow  vertical  crevices  in  the  bark.”  I noted  seeing  this 
behaviour  again  on  11th  April,  and  as  having  seen  it  several  times  and  only 
on  Ash  trees  (and  not  on  birch  trees  Betula,  from  which  aphids  were  being 
taken  from  the  buds).’ 
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All  records  have  been  accepted  by  the  relevant  national  rarities  committee, 
unless  marked  by  an  asterisk(*). 

Records  are  included  only  if  they  have  been  sent  by  the  official  national 
representative,  each  of  whom  is  listed  at  the  end  of  this  report,  or  have  been 
published  in  the  relevant  national  journal  (these  sources  are  always 
acknowledged) . 

As  well  as  covering  the  whole  of  Europe,  records  notified  by  the  national 
representatives  for  adjacent  countries  within  the  Western  Palearctic  are  also 
included. 

This  forty-third  six-monthly  report  includes  officially  notified  records  from 
33  countries. 

These  summaries  aim  to  include  all  records  of:  (1)  significant 
breeding-range  expansions  or  contractions;  (2)  major  irruptions  of  erupting 
species;  (3)  Asiatic  vagrants;  (4)  Nearctic  species  (excluding  ducks,  waders 
and  gulls  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  they  are  regular);  (5)  other 
extralimital  vagrants;  and  (6)  major  national  rarities,  including  the  first  five 
national  records  even  if  the  species  is  common  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  records  refer  to  nationally  accepted  records  of 
single  individuals. 


Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps 
NETHERLANDS  Second  record:  Vlaardingen, 
Zuid-Holland,  on  1st- 10th  January  1998. 

Black-browed  Albatross  Diomedea 
melanophris 

IRELAND  Vagrants:  adult  or  subadult  about  3 
km  southwest  of  Cape  Clear,  Co.  Cork,  on 
9th  September  1995,  and  adult  off  Cape 
Clear  Island  on  22nd  August  1996  ( Irish 
Birds  6:  64). 

Albatross  Diomedea 

IRELAND  Vagrant:  8 km  southeast  of  Cape 
Clear,  Co.  Cork,  on  8th  July  1988  (Irish  Birds 
6:  64). 

Madeira/Cape  Verde  Petrel  Pterodroma 
madeiraJfeae 

IRELAND  Vagrants:  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co. 
Cork,  on  5th  September  1974  ( Irish  Bird 
Report  23:  6);  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  Co. 
Cork,  on  14th  August  1989  (Irish  Birds  4: 
575);  Cape  Clear  Island  on  26th  August 
1990  (Irish  Birds  4:  574);  St  John’s  Point,  Co. 
Down,  on  20th  August  1991  (Irish  Birds  4: 
574);  Cape  Clear  Island  on  11th  August 
1993  ( Irish  Birds  5:  328);  two,  within  25 
minutes  of  each  other,  Mizen  Head,  Co. 
Cork,  on  24th  August  1994,  perhaps  only 
one  individual  (Irish  Birds  5:  328);  Kerry 
Head,  Co.  Kerry,  on  26di  August  1995, 


probably  same  individual  as  that  at  Brandon 
Point,  Co.  Kerry,  on  same  date  (Irish  Birds  5: 
449);  Cape  Clear  Island  on  22nd  August 
1996;  and  St  John’s  Point,  Co.  Down,  on 
22nd  August  1996  (Irish  Birds  6:  65). 

Sooty  Shearwater  Puffinus  griseus 
LATVIA  Second  record:  on  1 3th  November 
1995  (not  third  record  as  noted  Brit.  Birds 
89:  247,  since  June  1994  record,  Brit.  Birds 
88:  26,  now  rejected;  Putni  daba  7 (2)  28-31). 

Wilson’s  Storm-petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus 
POLAND  First  record:  off  Krynica,  Morska, 
Gdansk  Bay,  on  5th  October  1997. 

White-faced  Storm-petrel  Pelagodroma 
marina 

MOROCCO  Fifth  record:  off  Agadir  on  31st 
March  1997*  (previous  records  were  during 
1950s  and  1960s). 

Leach’s  Storm-petrel 

Oceanodroma  leucorhoa 

DENMARK  Highest-ever  count:  243  at 

Blavands  Huk,  W-Judand,  on  17  th 
September  1997. 

Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo 
ITALY  Increase:  472  breeding  pairs  at  six 
sites  in  1996  (cf.  only  two  sites  with  about 
50  pairs  in  1986,  Riv.  Ital.  Om.  56: 
127-129;  Avocetta  20:  86). 
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Pygmy  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  pygmeus 
GREECE  Highest-ever  number:  peak  of 
27,000  at  Evros  Delta  on  22nd  November 
1996. 

Lesser  Frigatebird  Fregata  ariel 
ISRAEL  First  West  Palearctic  record:  Eilat  on 
1st  December  1997. 

Frigatebird  Fregata 

FRANCE  Vagrant:  Camargue  on  7th 

September  1991  ( Omithos  4:  143). 

IRELAND  Fourth  record:  female  or  immature 
at  Booterstown,  Co.  Dublin,  on  22nd  June 
1995  ( Irish  Birds  6:  66). 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 

POLAND  Third  record:  on  Oder  River,  near 

Gryfino,  on  13th  August  1997. 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 
IRELAND  First  breeding  record:  12  pairs 
raised  24  young  at  one  site  in  Co.  Cork  in 
1997  ( Irish  Birds  6:  107-108). 

Great  White  Egret  Egretta  alba 
ITALY  Increase:  23-27  pairs  breeding  in 
1997  at  five  sites  (cf.  first  breeding  record, 
of  one  pair  in  1993,  Brit.  Birds  87:  312; 
Avocetta  20:  86). 

Latvia  Hybridisation  with  Grey  Heron 
Ardea  cinerea : instance  reported  {Brit.  Birds 
91:  39,  plate  4)  documented  in  detail  {Putni 
dabd  7(2):  1-7). 

Great  Blue  Heron  Ardea  herodias 
FRANCE  First  record:  Ouessant  on  1 lth-27th 
April  1996  (not  llth-26th  as  noted  Bril. 
Birds  90:  80;  Omithos  4:  143). 

Bald  Ibis  Geronticus  eremita 
MOROCCO  Unexplained  decline:  about  50 
individuals  fewer  in  1997  than  in  1996; 
frustratingly,  analyses  have  failed  to  identify 
why  the  birds  died;  viruses  and  all  likely 
pesticides  have  been  ruled  out,  leaving 
botulism  or  obscure  toxins  as  the  main 
possibilities  {World  Birdzvatch  19(4):  3). 

Sacred  Ibis  Threskiomis  aelhiopicus 
canary  islands  Amendment:  recent 

second  to  fourth  records  {Brit.  Birds  89: 
248;  91:  40)  are  now  known  to  relate  to 
escapes  from  a zoological  centre  on 
Fuerteventura;  in  December  1997,  there 
were  six  escaped  individuals  in  the  area. 

Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser 
GREAT  BRITAIN  Population  increase:  counts 
for  the  Wedand  Bird  Survey  suggest  a 50% 
increase  in  the  resident  naturalised 
population  between  1990  (when  19,501 


were  counted  in  a summer  survey)  and 
1995/96. 

Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis 
BULGARIA  Second  record:  adult  at  Shabla 
Tuzla,  Dobrich  district,  on  5th  May  1997 
{Branta  1997(2):  14). 

Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis 
BULGARIA  First  record:  Durankulak  Lake, 
Dobrich  district,  on  25th  February  1997 
(record  on  15th  March  1997,  Brit.  Birds  91: 
40,  now  becomes  second,  though  perhaps 
same  individual;  Branta  1997(2):  14). 

Brent  Goose  Branta  bemicla 
DENMARK  Fourth  record  of  race  nigricans: 
record  on  21st-22nd  December  1995,  Brit. 
Birds  90:  81,  becomes  fourth,  not  third, 
following  two  in  1983  and  one  in  1992 
{DOFT  91:  137). 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadoma  fermginea 
Switzerland  Massive  increase  in  number  of 
observations  and  flock  sizes  in  recent  years: 
in  1997,  731  reports  from  56  localities, 
including  at  least  59  at  Klingnau  reservoir  on 
27th  November  and  28  at  Flachsee/ 
Unterlunkhofen  on  29th  November;  four 
pairs  bred  in  1 997,  plus  mixed  pair  of  Ruddy 
X Cape  Shelduck  T.  cana. 

Common  Shelduck  Tadoma  tadoma 
ITALY  Increase:  72-89  pairs  breeding  in 

1995  at  15  sites  (cf.  10-20  pairs  at  two  to 
three  sites  in  early  1980s;  Riv.  Ital.  Om.  67: 
85-94). 

Ukraine  First  breeding  record  in  Western 
Ukraine:  pair  reared  seven  young  at 

Cholhyni,  Javoriv  district,  L’vov  region,  in 
July-August  1996. 

Wood  Duck  Aix  sponsa 

SWITZERLAND  Fifth  breeding  record:  female 

with  at  least  one  chick  on  16th  August  1997. 

Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata 
UKRAINE  Deletion:  record  noted  Brit.  Birds 
91:  40  related  to  Common  Shelduck 
Tadoma  tadoma. 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  15th-21st  December  1996 
{Omithos  4:  144). 

Baikal  Teal  Anas  fonnosa 

FRANCE  Vagrant:  October  1995  to  May 

1996  {Omithos  4:  144). 

Common  Teal  Anas  crecca 
Austria  Second  record  of  Nearctic  race 
carolinensis : 30th  November  1991  {Egretta 
40:  10). 
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DENMARK  Vagrants  of  race  carolinensis : 
1 5th-  18th  April  1995,  16th-  17th  April  1996, 
23rd  April  1996  and  27th  April  1996 
(DOFT  91:  138). 

FRANCE  Vagrants  of  race  carolinensis'.  male 
from  14th  January  to  28th  April  1995,  and 
male  on  13th-23rd  November  1996 
( Omithos  4:  144). 

Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes 

FRANCE  Third  record:  2nd-4th  January  1996 

(< Omithos  4:  145). 

Garganey  Anas  querquedula 

DENMARK  Highest-ever  count:  246  at 

Vejleme,  N-Jutland,  on  26th  August  1997. 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors 
DENMARK  Vagrants:  25th  August  1972  and 
7th  May  1995  (seven  previously  accepted 
records;  DOFT  91:  138). 

FRANCE  Vagrants:  14th  April  1995,  9th  May 
1996,  5th  June  1996,  21st  June  1996  and 
13th  October  1996  ( Omithos  4:  145). 

Marbled  Duck  Marmaronetta  angustirostris 
SPAIN  First  breeding  record  in  the  Balearics: 
at  least  two  pairs,  one  with  young,  at 
Albufera  Lake,  Mallorca,  in  1997  ( Ardeola 
44:  247). 

Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris 
FRANCE  Vagrants:  male  on  12th  November 

1995  and  five  records  involving  four  males 
in  January  and  October-December  1996 
0 Omithos  4:  145). 

SWITZERLAND  Escape:  female  at  Fltielen  on 
9th,  13th  & 15th  August  1997,  accepted  in 
Category  E. 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca 
BULGARIA  Census:  150-210  pairs  ( BSPB 
National  Census  Project:  final  report  1997). 

Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  ajfinis 
FRANCE  Second  occurrence:  two  records 
involving  one  male  in  1996  considered  to  be 
same  individual  as  in  1992  and  1993  (Bnt. 
Birds  89:  250),  and  female  on  19th  March 
to  4th  April  1996  ( Omithos  4:  145). 
Ireland  Second  record:  adult  male  on 
Lough  Gill,  Co.  Kerry,  on  19th-24th  March 

1996  (first  record  in  Tyrone  in  1995,  Irish 
Birds  5:  454,  regarded  as  same  as  that 
recorded  in  Northern  Ireland  in  previous 
years,  Northern  Ireland  Bird  Report  (1995): 
29;  Irish  Birds  6:  69). 

SWITZERLAND  Vagrant/escape:  adult  male  at 
Vevey  on  various  dates  from  7th  February 
to  25th  March  1997,  and  on  10th  December 
1997*. 


Steller’s  Eider  Polysticta  stelleri 

Faroe  islands  Second  record:  immature 

male  at  Sandoy  on  29th  June  1996. 

Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata 
DENMARK  Vagrants:  13th  May  1995  and  7th 
June  1996  (12  previous  records;  DOFT  91: 
138). 

FRANCE  Vagrant:  2nd  April  1996  ( Omithos 
4:  146). 

Germany  Third  record:  three  males  with 
10,000  Common  M.  nigra  and  60  Velvet 
Scoters  M.  fusca  at  Westerheversand, 
Nordfnesland,  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  20th 
December  1995,  and  at  least  one  on  24th 
December  (previous  records  in  October 
1851  and  March  1970;  these  details  replace 
those  in  Brit.  Birds  9 1 : 42;  Limicola  1 1 : 
301-305). 

Bufflehead  Bucephala  albeola 
DENMARK  First  record:  female  at  Bognaes, 
Roskilde  Fjord,  on  18th  June  1995  ( DOFT 
91:  138). 

Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis 
AUSTRIA  First  record:  female  at  River  Fischa, 
near  Fischamend,  Lower  Austria,  from  1 9th 
January  to  16th  February  1997  (included  in 
Category  C). 

FRANCE  Record  numbers:  23  records 

involving  72  individuals  in  1996  ( Omithos  4: 
146). 

HUNGARY  First  record:  adult  male  on 
Hortobagy  on  2nd  March  1997. 

Swallow-tailed  Kite  Elanoides  forficatus 
CANARY  ISLANDS  First  West  Palearctic 
record:  adult  on  Fuerteventura  on  19th-23rd 
March  1993*  (plates  85  & 86,  on  page 
244). 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caemleus 
FRANCE  Highest-ever  breeding  numbers:  in 
1 996,  four  pairs,  of  which  one  had  broods  of 
two,  three  and  four  young,  one  had  two 
broods,  but  numbers  not  known,  and  the 
other  two  produced  no  young  ( Omithos  4: 
146). 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 
IRELAND  First  record:  near  Garryvoe  and 
Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork,  from  20th  April  to 
13th  May  1980,  previously  rejected,  now 
accepted  (there  have  been  five  subsequent 
records;  Irish  Birds  6:  71). 

Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 
LUXEMBOURG  Range  expansion:  46 

territories  in  1997,  with  range  expansion  in 
north  (12-24  territories  in  1972-80). 
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A T 85  & 86.  Swallow-tailed  Kite  Elanoides  forficatus,  Fuerteventura,  Canary  Islands, 
March  1993  ( H . Muller).  See  page  243. 


Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus 
BELGIUM  Second  record:  15th  May  1994 

(. Aves  34:  78). 

Griffon  Vulture  Gyps  fulvus 
BELARUS  Fourth  record  since  1924:  Cherven 
district,  Minsk  region,  on  19th  May  1996. 
ITALY  Increase:  42  pairs  breeding  in  1996  in 
Sardinia  (cf.  21  in  1986;  Avocelta  21:  15). 

Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus 
BELARUS  Second  record  since  1940s:  adult 
male  near  Visokoye,  Kamenets  district,  Brest 
region,  in  August  1994. 


Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 
DENMARK  Fourth  record  of  race  vulpinus : 
Skagen,  N-Jutland,  on  7th  & 10th  June  1996 
(DOFT  91:  139). 

Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus 
AUSTRIA  Status:  now  regular  on  plains  of 
eastern  Austria,  with  15  records  involving  14 
individuals  in  1991-95  (Egret ta  40:  11). 
BELARUS  First  record:  male  in  Kamenets 
district,  Brest  region,  on  1st  August  1996. 
DENMARK  Vagrant:  juvenile  at  Bl&vands 
Huk,  W-Jutland,  on  12th- 15th  August  1996 
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(five  previous  records;  DOFT  91:  139). 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  Camargue  on  8th 

November  1995  ( Omithos  4:  147). 

Eastern  Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca 
Finland  Fourth  record:  two  third-years  at 
Kuusamo,  northeastern  Finland,  on  9th  June 
1996. 

FRANCE  Fourth  record:  Camargue  on 
10th-24th  May  1996  ( Omithos  4:  148). 

Bonelli’s  Eagle  Hieraaetus  fasciatus 
DENMARK  First  and  third  records: 
September  1957  and  2nd  May  1995 
(DOFT  91:  139). 

SLOVENIA  First  record:  Predjamski  grad  on 
16th  June  1997  (Acrocephalus  18:  98-99). 

Eleonora’s  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae 
DENMARK  Fifth  record:  8th  June  1996 
(record  on  14th  August  1996,  Brit.  Birds  90: 
241,  becomes  sixth;  DOFT  91:  139). 

ITALY  Increase:  320  pairs  breeding  in  1996 
in  Sardinia  (cf.  255-315  pairs  in  1985; 
Avocetta  21:  14). 

Corn  Crake  Crex  crex 

LATVIA  Census:  26,000-38,000  singing 

males  in  1996  (Calidris  26:  41). 

Purple  Swamp-hen  Porphyrio  porphyrio 
ITALY  Increase:  450-600  pairs  breeding  in 
1997  in  Sardinia  (cf.  190-280  pairs  in  mid 
1970s;  Avocetta  21:  35). 

Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus 
ITALY  Increase:  63  pairs  breeding  in  1996 
(cf.  36  pairs  in  1991;  Avocetta  21:  147). 

Senegal  Thick-knee  Burhinus  senegalensis 
MOROCCO  First  record:  heard  calling  from 
top  of  building  at  Loyoune  on  17th 
February  1997*. 

Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor 
AUSTRIA  Second  record:  25th  September 
1991  (Egretta  40:  17). 

Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola 
ICELAND  First  record:  on  ship  just  east  of 
Iceland  in  first  week  of  June  1997*. 

Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola  maldivamm 
NETHERLANDS  First  record:  Workumer- 

waard,  Nijefurd,  Friesland,  on  lst-5th 
August  1997*. 

Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola 
nordmanni 

FRANCE  Vagrant:  3rd  May  1996  (Omithos  4: 
150). 

UKRAINE  Fifth  record:  Yavoriv  district, 
L’vov  region,  on  28th  August  1997. 


Kittlitz’s  Plover  Charadnus  pecuarius 
CYPRUS  First  record:  report  of  Lesser  Sand 
Plover  C.  mongolus  at  Akrotiri  on  9th  April 
1958  has  now  been  reassessed  and  has  been 
accepted  as  the  first  record  of  Kittlitz’s 
Plover  in  Cyprus  (records  of  two  on 
10th-20th  November  1991  and  singles  on 
4th  January  1993,  and  10th  & 12th  March 
1995 — Brit.  Birds  86:  40;  87:  6;  91:  44 — 
become  second  to  fourth). 

Lesser  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  mongolus 
FRANCE  First  record:  Vendee  on  21st-22nd 
July  1995  (Omithos  4:  150). 

Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadnus 
leschenaultii 

CYPRUS  Amendment:  records  in  July  1996 
(Brit.  Birds  91:  44)  referred  to  a pair  in 
breeding  plumage  and  a single  in  breeding 
plumage,  not  to  reports  of  breeding. 
FINLAND  Fourth  record:  Korppoo,  south- 
western Finland,  on  22nd  June  1996. 
HUNGARY  Second  record:  24th-25th  May 
1997  (Tuzok  2:  111-112). 

American  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis 
dominica 

DENMARK  First  and  second  records: 
Bygholm  Vejle  on  19th  August  1991  and 
Nekso  Sydstrand  on  24th  August  1996 
(DOFT  91:  140). 

FRANCE  Vagrant:  3rd  October  1996 

(Omithos  4:  150). 

Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva 
CANARY  ISLANDS  First  record:  juvenile  and 
adult  on  Fuerteventura  in  November  1997*. 
DENMARK  Fourth  to  sixth  records:  7th 
September  1994,  3rd  October  1995  and 
26th  July  1996  (DOFT  91:  140). 

American/Pacific  Golden  Plover 

Pluvialis  dominical  fulva 

DENMARK  Vagrant:  31st  July  1995  (DOFT 

91:  140). 

Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius 
CZECH  REPUBLIC  Vagrant:  near  Lanzhot, 
southern  Moravia,  on  25th  April  1997  (six 
previous  records). 

FRANCE  Vagrant:  22nd  November  1996 
(Omithos  4:  150). 

POLAND  Vagrants:  Cocz  on  15th  August 
1997  and  Otmuchowski  Reservoir  on  16th 
November  1997  (with  April  and  August 
records  noted  Brit.  Birds  9 1 : 45,  total  of  four 
individuals  in  1997). 

White-tailed  Lapwing  Vanellus  leucums 
Bulgaria  Second  record:  adult  at  Poda 
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Lagoon,  near  Burgas,  on  13th  May  1997 
(Neophron  1997(2):  4). 

FINLAND  Third  record:  Parikkala, 

southeastern  Finland,  on  11th  May  1997. 
HUNGARY  Third  record:  adult  near  Csere- 
bokeny  on  25th  September  1997. 

Poland  Second  record:  adult  at  Biebrza 
Marshes  on  15th  May  1997  (record  on  18th 
May  1997,  Brit.  Birds  91:  45,  becomes  third). 
SWEDEN  Second  to  fifth  records:  adults  at 
Turkiesjon,  Vastmanland,  on  22nd-24th 
June  1997*,  at  Osten,  Vastergotland,  on 
26th  June  1997*,  at  Rynningeviken,  Narke, 
from  27th  June  to  6th  July  1997*,  and  at 
Getteron,  Halland,  on  1 Oth- 1 4th  July  1997* 
(probably  only  two  individuals  involved). 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla 
NETHERLANDS  Third  to  fifth  records:  Texel, 
Noord-Holland,  on  16th  July  1997; 
Lepelaarsplassen,  Almere,  Flevoland,  on 
16th-26th  July  1997;  Den  Helder,  Noord- 
Holland,  on  3rd  August  1997. 

Western  Sandpiper  Calidris  mauri 
Ireland  Second  record:  adult  at  The  Cull, 
Co.  Wexford,  on  20th-21st  August  1996 
(Irish  Birds  6:  73). 

Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis 
FINLAND  Second  record:  Uusikaupunki, 
southwestern  Finland,  on  12th  July  1997. 

Long-toed  Stint  Calidris  subminuta 
IRELAND  First  record:  Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork, 
on  15th- 16th  June  1996  (Irish  Birds  6:  73). 

Least  Sandpiper  Calidris  minutilla 
BELGIUM  First  record:  adult  in  Gent  on  3rd 
August  1996  ( Dutch  Birding  19:  217-221). 

White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris 
fuscicollis 

FRANCE  Vagrants:  three  in  1996,  one  in 
August  and  two  in  October  (Omithos  4: 
150). 

HUNGARY  First  record:  first-summer  in 
Bacs-Kiskun  on  18th-24th  May  1997 
(Tuzok  2:  102-105). 

Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii 
FRANCE  Vagrants:  five  in  1996,  in  January- 
February,  March,  Julv-August  and  two  in 
September  (Omithos  4:  150-151). 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos 
AUSTRIA  Vagrants:  11th- 16th  September 

1990,  20th-30th  April  1991  and  18th 
September  1994  (Egrelta  40:  14). 

CZECH  REPUBLIC  Vagrants:  near  Zahlinice, 
central  Moravia,  on  27th-29th  April  1997, 
and  near  Bzenec,  southern  Moravia,  on  1 2th 


October  1997  (five  previous  records). 
Denmark  Vagrants:  4th  May  1995  and 
12th- 13th  May  1996  (21  previous  records; 
DOFT  91:  140). 

FRANCE  Vagrants:  nine  records  involving  ten 
individuals  in  1996  (Omithos  4:  151). 
POLAND  Vagrants:  Gdansk  on  18th  August 
1997  and  two  at  Spvtkowice  on  19th 
November  1997. 

Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris 
acuminata 

Denmark  Third  record:  1st  October  1996 
(DOFT  91:  140). 

IRELAND  Second  record:  adult  in  summer 
plumage  at  Tacumshin,  Co.  Wexford,  on 
14th- 15th  September  1997*. 

Purple  Sandpiper  Calidris  maritima 
Czech  repliblic  First  record:  near  Bzenec, 
southern  Moravia,  on  4th  October  1997. 
LATVIA  Fifth  record:  two  juveniles  in  Pape, 
Liepaja,  on  7th-9th  October  1997*. 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites 
subruficollis 

DENMARK  Vagrants:  15th-28th  August 

1995,  17th-21stMay  1996,  17th  May  1996 
and  25th  August  1996  (nine  previous 
records;  DOFT  91:  140-141). 

FRANCE  Vagrants:  five  records  in  1996 
(Omithos  4:  151). 

Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago 
IRHI  AND  First  record  of  Nearctic  race  delicata. 
juvenile  near  Coleraine,  Co.  Londonderry',  on 
28th  October  1991  (Irish  Birds  6:  75). 

Swinhoe’s  Snipe  Gallinago  megala 
ISRAEL  First  West  Palearctic  record:  Hula 
Valley  from  28th  February  to  4th  March  1998. 

Long-billed  Dovvitcher  Linmodrornus 
scolopaceus 

DENMARK  Vagrants:  Oth  September  1995 
and  5th-6th  & 18th  May  1996  (five  previous 
records;  DOFT  91:  141). 

Long-billed/Short-billed  Dowitcher 

Limnodromus  scolopaceus! griseus 
DENMARK  Vagrant:  23rd  April  1 996  (DOFT 
91:  141). 

Slender-billed  Curlew  Numenius 
lenuirostris 

FRANCE  Deletion:  record  of  7th  April  1988 
(Brit.  Birds  82:  18)  now  no  longer  accepted 
(Omithos  4:  152). 

Greece  Three  records  in  1996:  Evros  Delta 
on  lst-3rd  April  and  two  on  13th  April,  and 
Porto  Lagos  on  27th  June. 
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Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia 
great  Britain  New  population  estimate: 
about  1,080  breeding  territories  were 
occupied  in  1997  (Bird  Study  44:  290-302). 

Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca 
FRANCE  Fifth  record:  2nd  January  1996 
(Omithos  4:  152). 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes 
FRANCE  Vagrants:  27th  May  1996  and 
7th-28th  October  1996  (Omithos  4:  152). 

Green  Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropns 
FAROE  ISLANDS  Second  record:  Nolsoy  on 
15th  September  1996. 

Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus 
IRELAND  First  record:  adult  at  Rosslare 
Backstrand,  Co.  Wexford,  on  24th-26th 
September  1996  (Irish  Birds  6:  75). 

Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macidaria 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  13th  May  1996  (Omithos 
4:  152). 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  15  th  October  1996 

(Omithos  4:  152).  Deletion:  record  of  24th- 
27th  May  1995  (Brit.  Birds  90:  243)  now  no 
longer  accepted  (Omithos  4:  152). 

ICELAND  Fourth  record:  Mirlnes,  Gull.,  on 
21st-26th  September  1997*. 

Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  fulicarius 
LATVIA  First  record:  juvenile  in  Pape, 
Liepaja,  on  3rd  October  1997*. 

Pomarine  Skua  Stercorarius  pomarimis 
CYPRUS  First  record:  two  sub-adults  in 
Akrotiri  Bay  on  19th  July  1994. 

Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  longicaudus 
DENMARK  Correction:  total  of  737  in  1995, 
Brit.  Birds  91:  47,  related  to  Great  Skua 
Catharacta  skua , not  Long-tailed  (DOFT  9 1 : 
27). 

Great  Skua  Catharacta  skua 

DENMARK  Highest-ever  numbers:  total  of 

737  in  1995  (DOFT  91:  27). 

Great  Black-headed  Gull  Lams  ichthyaetus 

AUSTRIA  First  record:  30th  September  to 
2nd  October  1992  (Brit.  Birds  86:  283; 
Egretta  40:  19). 

FRANCE  First  record:  second-winter  at 

Capitello,  Corse  du  Sud,  on  3rd  November 
1997*. 

Mediterranean  Gull  Lams  melanocephalus 
ITALY  Increase:  2,173-2,374  pairs  breeding 
in  1996  at  four  sites  (cf.  145-1,580  in 
1983-90  at  one  or  two  sites;  Avocetta  21: 
86). 


Laughing  Gull  Lams  atricilla 
DENMARK  Fourth  and  fifth  records:  1st- 18th 
July  1995  and  12th- 16th  May  1996  (not 
12th- 18th  May  as  given  Brit.  Birds  90:  86; 
DOFT  91:  141-142). 

FRANCE  Vagrant:  13th  November  1996. 
Netherlands  First  record:  adult,  centre  of 
Groningen,  from  22nd  August  to  18th 
October  1997. 

Franklin’s  Gull  Larus  pipixcan 
FINLAND  First  record:  adult  at  Oulu  on  31st 
May  1997. 

France  Vagrant:  22nd-26th  November 
1996  (Omithos  4:  153). 

ICELAND  Third  record:  Sudursveit,  A-Skaft., 
on  19th  June  1997*. 

IRELAND  Second  record:  adult  at  Clogher 
Head,  Co.  Louth,  on  17th- 18th  August 

1997. 

Little  Gull  Lams  minutus 
IRELAND  Largest-ever  counts:  at  least  750  in 
Wicklow  Harbour,  Co.  Wicklow,  on  1st 
January  1998,  rising  to  850  on  3rd  January 

1998. 

Sabine’s  Gull  Lams  sabini 

AUSTRIA  Second  record:  2nd  September 

1995  (Egretta  40:  19). 

DENMARK  Best-ever  autumn  numbers:  about 
500  in  autumn  1997  (previous  best  was  187 
in  1987). 

SWEDEN  Exceptional  invasion  along  west 
coast  in  mid  September  1997:  first  were  on 
8th*,  then  more  than  100  on  9th*  to  early 
October,  including  at  least  two  inland,  at 
Orsa,  Dalarna,  on  14th*,  and  Jonkoping, 
Smaland,  on  15th*;  numbers  remained 
much  higher  than  normal  to  end  of  year,  but 
not  in  flocks  after  early  October. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Lams  Philadelphia 
DENMARK  Second  record:  7th  November  to 
3rd  December  1995  (not  6th  November  to 
4th  December  as  given  in  Brit.  Birds  89: 
257,  90:  86;  DOFT  91:  142). 

Slender-billed  Gull  Lams  genei 
AUSTRIA  Second  record:  20th-21st  May 
1993  (Egretta  40:  19). 

Audouin’s  Gull  Larus  audouinii 
GERMANY  First  record:  adult  following  ship 
in  North  Sea  from  15.2  km  off  St  Peter, 
Nordfriesland,  Schleswig-Holstein,  to  22.8 
km  east  of  Heligoland  on  16th  July  1997 
(Limicola  11:  281-285). 

SPAIN  Population  increase  continuing:  about 
17,000  pairs  in  1997,  with  11,600  at  Ebro 
delta,  2,700  at  tire  Chafarinas  islands,  1,650 
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in  the  Balearics,  400  at  Grosa  island  and  100 
at  Alboran  island  ( Onerous  142:  10). 

SWITZERLAND  Confirmation:  first  and 

second  records,  in  1956  and  1983, 
confirmed  as  accepted. 

Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  delazvarensis 
AUSTRIA  First  to  third  records  (two 
individuals):  adult  in  Vorarlberg  on  7th 
April  (not  8th  April  as  given  in  Brit.  Birds 
87:  8)  to  9th  May  and  19th-22nd  May  1993 
and,  the  same  individual,  on  26th  March  to 
19th  May  1994,  and  immature  in 
Oberosterreich  on  13th  October  1994 
(. Egretta  40:  19). 

FRANCE  Vagrants:  15  records  involving 

seven  individuals  in  1996  (Omithos  4: 
153-154). 

Herring  Gull  Lams  argentatus 
IRELAND  Vagrants  of  Nearctic  race 
smithsonianus:  second-winter  at  Ballycotton, 
Co.  Cork,  from  31st  August  to  1st  September 
1997;  first-winter  at  Whitehouse,  Co.  Antrim, 
on  27th  December  1997;  second-winter  at 
Clogher  Head,  Co.  Louth,  on  27th  December 
1997  (Cork  and  Louth  records  are  first  of 
birds  in  plumage  other  than  first-winter; 
Ballycotton  individual  is  first  outside  period 
November- April;  Irish  Birds  6:  80). 

Yellow-legged  Gull  Lams  cachinnans 
ITALY  First  record  of  nominate  race: 
subadult  at  Tavullia,  near  Pesaro,  on  11th 
February  1997  (Riv.  Ital.  Om.  67:  106-107). 
SLOVENIA  First  record  of  nominate  race: 
found  dead  at  Ptujsko  jezero  on  3rd 
December  1994  ( Acrocephalus  18:  167). 

Caspian  Tern  Sterna  caspia 
BELARUS  Correction:  record  on  26th  June 
1997,  Brit.  Birds  91:  48,  was  ninth  since 
1980s  (not  third  since  1960s). 

Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengalensis 
FRANCE  Vagrants:  Camargue  on  30th  July  to 
10th  August  1996  and  Seine-Maritime  on 
24th  August  1996  ( Omithos  4:  154). 
IRELAND  First  record:  adult  at  Ballycotton, 
Co.  Cork,  on  7th-8th  August  1996  (perhaps 
same  individual  as  that  on  Tresco,  Scilly,  on 
2nd-4th  August  1996,  Brit.  Birds  90:  487; 
Irish  Birds  6:  81). 

Elegant  Tern  Sterna  elegans 
FRANCE  Vagrants:  three  records,  but  no  new 
individuals,  in  1996:  Banc  d’Arguin, 

Gironde,  in  spring,  also  in  Finistere  from 
29th  June  to  20th  July  and  in  Vendee  from 
5th  August  to  1st  September;  additional 
1995  records:  Finistere  from  20th  June  to 


25th  July  and  Loire-Atlantique  on  26th 
August  ( Omithos  4:  154). 

Sooty/Bridled  Tern  Sterna 
fuscatal  anaethetus 

FRANCE  Amendments:  two  records 

previously  accepted  at  species  level  ( Alauda 
54:  41;  Omithos  2:  158;  Brit.  Birds  89:  257) 
are  now  accepted  as  indeterminate:  Manche 
on  29th  July  1984  and  Loire-Atlantique  on 
20th  August  1994  ( Omithos  4:  155). 

Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger 
Ireland  Largest-ever  flock:  minimum  of 
120  including  flock  of  111  at  North  Slob, 
Co.  Wexford,  on  6th  August  1997,  with  85 
still  present  on  7th. 

White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias 
leucoptems 

DENMARK  Influx:  about  2,000  during 

13th- 16th  May  1997  (cf.  only  47  records  up 
to  1994).  First  breeding  records:  16-18  pairs 
at  Tondermarsken  in  Jutland  and  one  pair  at 
Vestermager  near  Copenhagen,  but  all  were 
unsuccessful  (DOFT  91:  121-124). 

ICELAND  Fourth  and  fifth  records:  Fljotshlid, 
Rang.,  on  12th  June  1997*,  and  Flatey  a 
Skjalfanda,  S-ping.,  on  2nd-3rd  August 
1997*. 

ITALY  Increase:  20-23  breeding  pairs  in 
1996  (cf.  0-2  in  1993;  Avocelta  20:  86). 
SWEDEN  Unprecedented  influx:  total  of 
2,500  on  13th- 15th  May  1997*,  with  largest 
flocks  of  250  at  Krankesjon,  Skane,  on 
13th*,  370  at  Ringsjon,  Skane,  on  14th*, 
124  at  Skottorp,  Halland,  on  14th*  and  200 
at  Skatelovsfjorden,  Smaland,  on  14th*; 
about  50  on  16th-21st*  (total  previous 
records,  since  1834,  only  about  100). 

Razorbill  Alca  torda 

GREECE  First  record:  two  in  Laconian  Gulf 
on  6th  January  1997. 

Little  Auk  Alle  alle 

AUSTRIA  First  record:  Vienna  on  4th 
November  1995  ( Egretta  40:  22). 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis 
AUSTRIA  First  record:  Vorarlberg  on  23rd 
September  1995  ( Egretta  40:  22). 

Laughing  Dove  Streptopelia  senegalensis 
canary  ISLANDS  First  record:  pair  on 
Fuerteventura  in  January  1998*. 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri 
BULGARIA  First  record:  flock  of  four  flying 
south  along  coast  on  26th  October  1996 
(. Acrocephalus  18:  111-112). 
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Monk  Parakeet  Myiopsitta  monachus 
SWITZERLAND  First  breeding  record:  feral 
pair  bred  successfully  in  1997. 

Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator 
glandarius 

DENMARK  Fifth  record:  4th  May  1995 
(DOFT  91:  142). 

Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba 

DENMARK  Irruption:  minimum  of  216 
between  September  1990  and  July  1991 
(DOFT  91:  59-62). 

Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo 
DENMARK  Re-establishment:  one  pair  in 
1984,  increasing  to  an  estimated  population 
of  25-30  pairs  in  1996  ( DOFT  91:  63-68). 

Great  Grey  Owl  Strix  nebulosa 
SLOVENIA  First  record  (perhaps  escape): 
14th  January  1995  ( Acrocephalus  18:  154). 

Tengmalm’s  Owl  Aegolius  funereus 
HUNGARY  First  breeding  records:  two  single 
pairs,  each  nesting  in  holes  in  Beech  trees 
Fagus  sylvatica,  4 km  apart  in  Zemplen  Hills 
in  April-May  1997  ( Tuzok  2:  106-108). 

Chimney  Swift  Chaetura  pelagica 
CANARY  ISLANDS  First  record:  Tenerife  in 
October  1997*. 

Pallid  Swift  Apus  pallidus 

SLOVENIA  First  record:  1st  April  1994 

( Acrocephalus  18:  154). 

European  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 
FRANCE  Population  increasing:  spectacular 
increase  in  numbers  since  colonisation  of 
Val  d’Allier  and  middle  Val  de  Loire  area  in 
1989,  with  239  breeding  pairs  in  1996  (Nos 
Oiseaux  44:  205-210). 

Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

SWITZERLAND  Recovery:  after  a 20-30  year 
absence,  at  least  nine  breeding  pairs, 
principally  in  French-speaking  plateau 
region,  in  1997  (Nos  Oiseaux  45:  29-34). 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  major 

Latvia  Invasion:  total  of  at  least  1,000  in 
Pape,  Liepaja,  during  10th  August  to  27th 
October  1997*. 

Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  medius 

NETHERLANDS  First  breeding  records  since 
1962:  13  territories,  with  at  least  seven  young 
fledging  from  three  nests,  in  central  and 
southern  Limburg  in  1997*  (these  details 
replace  those  given  Brit.  Birds  91:  49). 


Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 
ICELAND  Third  record:  on  boat  just  south  of 
southeast  Iceland  on  17th  November 
1997*. 

Horned  Lark  Eremophila  alpestris 
SLOVENIA  First  record:  three  on  23rd 
September  1994  (Acrocephalus  18:  155). 

Plain  Martin  Riparia  paludicola 
FRANCE  First  European  record:  Mas 

Thibert,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  25th 
September  1997. 

Crag  Martin  Ptyonoprogne  rupestris 
BELGIUM  Second  record:  4th-9th  May  1994 
(report  on  19th-28th  April  1989,  Brit.  Birds 
83:  14,  not  accepted;  Aves  34:  83). 

Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae 
AUSTRIA  Vagrants:  April  1992,  May  1992, 
May  1993  (two),  October  1994  (live)  and 
October  1995  (Egretta  40:  24). 

FRANCE  Vagrants:  Camargue  on  29th 
November  1995,  and  11  in  1996,  one  in 
May,  seven  in  September  or  October,  one  in 
Lot-et-Garonne  from  15th  November  to 
3rd  March  1997,  one  in  Somme  from  24th 
November  to  23rd  December  and  one  in 
Bouches-du-Rhone  on  28th  December 
(Omithos  4:  156). 

Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii 
FRANCE  First  record:  one  with  Richard’s 
Pipit  A.  novaeseelandiae  at  Crau,  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  from  17th  January  to  at  least  end 
of  February  1998*. 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  Ouessant  on  21st  October 
1996  (five  previous  records;  Omithos  4: 
156). 

Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi 
IRELAND  First  record:  Garinish,  Firkeet,  Co. 
Cork,  on  27th-28th  September  1990 
(originally  submitted  as  Red-throated  Pipit 
A.  cervinus',  Irish  Birds  6:  83). 

Rock  Pipit  Anthus  petrosus 
IRELAND  Second  to  fifth  records  of  race 
littoralis : St  John’s  Point,  Co.  Down,  on  27th 
March  1996;  Briggs  Rocks,  Belfast  Lough, 
Co.  Down,  on  2nd-3rd  April  1996;  Sherkin 
Island,  Co.  Cork,  on  1st  April  1996; 
Blackrock  Strand,  Co.  Kerry,  on  5th  May 
1996  (first  was  at  Tory  Island,  Co.  Donegal, 
on  4th  April  1961,  Irish  Bird  Report  9:  24; 
Irish  Birds  6:  83). 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 
DENMARK  First  record  of  race  feldegg:  two 
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males  at  Udholm  Mose,  N-Jutland,  on  3rd 
April  1988  (records  in  1989  and  1992,  Brit. 
Birds  87:  10,  88:  38,  become  second  and 
third;  DOFT  91:  144). 

Citrine  Wagtail  Molacilla  citreola 
AUSTRIA  Vagrants:  April  1992,  May  1993, 
May  1995  (three)  and  September  1995 
(j Egretta  40:  25-26).  Small  influx:  at  least  six, 
all  males,  in  spring  1997. 

CROATIA  First  and  second  records:  pair 
ringed  at  Lake  Vransko  jezero,  Dalmacija, 
on  lst-3rd  May  1997  and  another  female 
ringed  on  3rd  May  1997;  juvenile  trapped 
and  ringed  there  on  9th  August  1997. 
Finland  Hybridisation  with  black-headed 
Yellow  Wagtail  M.  [lava  feldegg:  female 
paired  with  male  feldegg  successfully  reared 
brood  in  southwestern  Finland  in  May-July 
1997  ( Dutch  Birding  19:  287-290). 
Switzerland  First  breeding  record:  near 
Rothenthurm/Schwyz,  male  from  1 1th  June 
and  pair  from  14th  June  1997,  clutch 
hatched  on  29th  or  30th  June,  but  nestlings 
taken  by  predator,  probably  Red-backed 
Shrike  Lanins  collurio  { Om . Beob.  94:  347- 
352). 

Black-throated  Accentor  Prunella 
atrogularis 

SWEDEN  Second  record:  juvenile  at 

Eckelsudde,  Oland,  on  26th  October  1997*. 

Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia 
CZECH  REPUBLIC  Fourth  breeding  record: 
mixed  pair — female  L.  luscinia  with  male 
Rufous  Nightingale  L.  megarhynchos — near 
Josefov,  eastern  Bohemia,  on  29th  May  to 
1st  June  1997. 

Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope 
DENMARK  Second  record:  Christianso  from 
30th  October  to  2nd  November  1995 
(DOFT  91:  144). 

Daurian  Redstart  Phoenicurus  auroreus 
Sweden  First  record  (probable  escape): 
Orebro,  Narke,  on  22nd-26th  September 
1997*. 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  lorquata 
Austria  Second  record  of  race  maura:  male 
near  Gaming,  Lower  Austria,  on  29th 
March  1997. 

Denmark  Vagrants  of  race  mauraJ stejnegeri: 
15th  October  1995,  24th-26th  September 
1996  and  19th  October  1996  ( DOFT  91: 
144). 

FRANCE  Vagrant  of  race  mauraJ stejnegeri: 
13th  September  1995  ( Omithos  4:  157). 


Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanlhe  isabelhna 
POLAND  Second  record:  near  Zywiec  on  3rd 
August  1997.  (previous  record  was  in  May 
1986,  Brit.  Birds  80:  327). 

Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka 
POLAND  Third  record:  female/immature  at 
Skowronki,  Gdansk  Bay,  on  1 2th  September 
1997. 

Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  hispanica 
DENMARK  Second  record:  30th  June  to  1 8th 
August  1996  {DOFT  91:  144). 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserli 
DENMARK  Third  record:  25th-26th 

November  1995  (not  23rd-26th  November 
as  given  Brit.  Birds  89:  261;  DOFT  91: 
144). 

FRANCE  Vagrant:  8th  June  1996  {Omithos  4: 
157). 

Ireland  Fourth  record:  male  at  Rosslare 
Harbour,  Co.  Wexford,  on  2nd- 13th 
December  1997*. 

POLAND  First  and  second  records:  immature 
males  at  Jastamia,  Hel  Peninsula,  on  23rd 
October  1997,  and  at  Darlowo,  Baltic  coast, 
on  29th  October  1997. 

Siberian  Thrush  Zoothera  sibirica 
SWITZERLAND  Confirmation:  8th  December 
1978  record  {Brit.  Birds  72:  592)  confirmed 
as  accepted  in  Category  A. 

Dark- throated  Thrush  Turdus  ruficollis 
AUSTRIA  Vagrants:  two  records  of  black- 
throated  race  atrogularis,  involving  eight 
individuals,  two  in  Salzburg  on  1st  January 
1993  and  two  to  six  in  Steiermark  during 
22nd-26th  December  1993  {Egretta  40:  27). 
NETHERLANDS  Third  record:  first-winter 

female  of  black-throated  race  atrogularis 
from  4th  January  to  24th  March  1 996  (dates 
amend  those  given  in  Brit.  Birds  89:  261; 
Dutch  Birding  19:  269-272). 

Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis 
AUSTRIA  Probable  breeding:  two  during  1 5th 
August  to  15th  September  1995  suspected 
of  breeding  in  Vorarlberg;  also  one  at 
Sandeck,  Burgenland,  on  2nd  August  1994, 
die  first  record  away  from  the  Rhine  Delta 
{Egretta  40:  27). 

Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia 
FAROE  IS1ANDS  Second  record:  ringed  on 
Nolsoy  on  2nd  May  1997. 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola 
FRANCE  Vagrants:  15di  September  1996  and 
16th  September  1996  (eight  previous 
records;  Omithos  4:  157). 
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SLOVENIA  Fifth  record:  Ljubljansko  barje  on 
17th  September  1997. 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
dumetorum 

ICELAND  First  record:  Halt  i Sudursveit, 
A-Skaft.,  on  23rd  November  1997*. 
Netherlands  Second  record:  singing  male 
from  20th  June  to  1st  July  1997  ( Dutch 
Birding  19:  273-276). 

SLOVENIA  Second  to  fourth  records:  21st 
September  1995,  20th  September  1996  and 
21st  September  1996  ( Acrocephalus  18: 
103-106). 

Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 
GREAT  Britain  First  breeding  in  Scotland: 
pair  reared  three  young  in  Orkney  in  1993 
C Scot . Birds  19:  170-171). 

IRELAND  Second  record:  male  singing  at 
Tacumshin,  Co.  Wexford,  on  22nd-23rd 
June  1996  (Irish  Birds  6:  85). 

Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais  pallida 
SWEDEN  Second  record:  one  ringed  at 
Getteron,  Halland,  on  6th  July  1997*. 

Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 
FAROE  islands  Third  and  fourth  records: 
24th  May  1996  and  15th  August  1996,  both 
ringed  on  Nolsoy. 

Melodious  Warbler  Hippolais  polyglotta 
AUSTRIA  Third  to  fifth  records:  31st  May 
1991,  9th-26th  June  1991  and  13th  May  to 
10th  June  1992  ( Egretta  40:  28). 

Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata 
NETHERLANDS  Second  and  third  records: 
26th  November  to  3rd  December  1995  and 
3rd-7th  January  1997  ( Dutch  Birding  19: 
221-224). 

Riippell’s  Warbler  Sylvia  rueppelli 
FRANCE  Second  record:  male  singing  in 
Camargue  on  20th  May  1996  (first  was  on 
20th  March  1970;  Omithos  4:  157). 

Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis 
MALTA  Fourth  record:  one  ringed  in 

October  1997. 

Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
proregulus 

FRANCE  Vagrants:  four  in  October- 

November  1996  (Omithos  4:  157). 

LATVIA  Vagrants:  two,  on  7th  and  11th 
October  1997*. 

SWEDEN  Major  irruption  for  second 
consecutive  year:  about  280  observed  (but 
total  numbers  involved  must  have  been  at 
the  very  least  several  thousand)  in  1996 
irruption;  very  preliminary  figure  of  70+  in 
1997  may  increase  when  all  reports  received. 


Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
inomatus 

FRANCE  Vagrants:  45  records  relating  to  47 
individuals  during  September-December 
1996,  all  but  eight  in  Finistere  ( Omithos  4: 
157-158). 

SLOVENIA  First  to  fourth  records:  2nd 
October  1991,  13th  October  1996,  10th 
October  1997  and  19th  October  1997 
(Acrocephalus  18:  148-150). 

Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  17th  January  to  23rd 
February  1996  (Omithos  4:  158). 

Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi 
FRANCE  Fourth  record:  Ouessant  on  26th 
October  1996  (reports  on  9th  November 
1994  and  28th  October  1995,  Brit.  Birds  89: 
262,  were  not  accepted;  Omithos  4:  158). 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus 
FRANCE  Vagrants:  9th  November  1994, 
12th- 17th  October  1996  and  21st-25th 
October  1996  (11  previous  records; 

Omithos  4:  158). 

Malta  Second  record:  one  ringed  in 
November  1997. 

Western  Bonelli’s  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  bonelli 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS  Second  record:  Fort 
Saumarez,  Guernsey,  on  23rd  August  1997 
(first  was  on  Guernsey  in  1964). 

Common  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita 
Latvia  Vagrants  of  race  tristis:  two  on  14th 
October  1997*  and  one  on  20th  October 
1997*. 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus 
Austria  First  record:  Vorarlberg  on  5th-6th 
October  1994  (not  1st  May  to  6th  October 
as  given  Brit.  Birds  89:  263;  Egretta  40:  29). 
FRANCE  Fifth  record:  Ouessant  on  lst-3rd 
November  1996  (not  lst-8th  November  as 
given  Brit.  Birds  90:  248;  Omithos  4:  159). 
POLAND  Third  record:  male  at  Jastamia,  Hel 
Peninsula,  on  21st  September  1997 
(previous  records  in  September  1981  and 
September  1984). 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor 
AUSTRIA  Very  poor  season:  only  a single 
breeding  pair  in  Lake  Neusiedl  area / 
Burgenland  in  1 997  (species  seems  to  be  on 
verge  of  extinction  in  Austria). 

Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  meridionalis 
DENMARK  First  to  fourth  records:  all  of  race 
pallidirostris,  on  23rd  October  1995  and 
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24th  November  1995  ( DOFT  91:  146), 
Prsesto  Fed,  Zealand,  on  19th  October 
1997*  and  Skagen,  N-Judand,  on  19th-26th 
November  1997*. 

POLAND  First  record  of  race  meridionalis: 
Vistula  River  mouth  on  18th  October  1997. 

Nutcracker  Nucifraga  caryocatactes 
DENMARK  Invasion:  ‘some  hundreds’  during 
autumn  1997. 

House  Crow  Corvus  splendens 
NETHERLANDS  First  breeding  record:  two 
long-staying  adults  with  one  young  at  Floek 
van  Holland,  Zuid-Holland,  since  17th 
August  1997. 

Common  Raven  Corvus  corax 
CANARY  islands  Decline:  population  on 
Tenerife  declining  (apparently  stable  on  other 
islands),  with  only  11-16  pairs  in  spring  1997 
(cf.  estimated  70-80  pairs  in  1987). 

Rosy  Starling  Stumus  roseus 
AUSTRIA  Influx:  four  records  involving  20-23 
individuals  in  May-June  1995  ( Egreita  40:  30). 
HUNGARY  Invasions  and  breeding:  in  1994, 
600  pairs  in  four  colonies  on  Hortobagy  and 
40-50  pairs  in  Borsod-Mezoseg  region;  in 
1995,  1,600-1,700  pairs  on  Hortobagy 
( Tuzok  2:  89-101). 

Pale  Rock  Sparrow  Carpospiza 
brachydactyla 

CYPRUS  Correction:  record  on  23rd  April 
1997  (Brit.  Birds  91:  54)  was  fourth,  not 
seven tli  (earlier  ones  were  on  22nd-26th 
April  1994,  6th  March  1995  and  20th 
March  1995). 

Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus 
ICELAND  Vagrants:  five  during  period  30th 
September  to  11th  October  1997*. 

IRELAND  Vagrants:  four  during  5th-24th 
October  1996  (Irish  Birds  6:  86). 

Greenfinch  Carduelis  Moris 

ICELAND  First  record:  porvaldsstadir  i 

Bakkafir/ti,  N-Mul.,  on  23rd  March  1997*. 

Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera 
DENMARK  Invasion:  more  than  150  during 
autumn  1996. 

HUNGARY  Third  record:  adult  male  at 
Zalaegerszeg  from  30th  October  to  13th 
November  1997. 

LATVIA  Invasion:  total  of  about  100  at  Pape, 
Liepaja,  during  27th  August  to  5th 
November  1997*. 

Netherlands  Unprecedented  invasion:  at 
least  83  individuals,  including  four  flocks  of 


16-22,  in  Flevoland,  Friesland,  Gelderland 
and  Noord-Holland  from  mid  August  1997 
to  early  January  1998*. 

Parrot  Crossbill  Ijoxia  pytyopsittacus 
Denmark  Invasion:  ‘several  hundreds’ 

during  autumn  and  winter  1997/98. 

Trumpeter  Finch  Bucaneles  githagineus 
CYPRUS  Correction:  record  on  16th-21st 
April  1997  was  first  since  that  on  28th  April 
1988  (not  since  1987  as  stated  Brit.  Birds 
91:  55). 

Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus 
FRANCE  Range  expansion:  first  breeding  in 
Haute-Savoie,  with  two  singing  males,  and  a 
female  with  three  juveniles  in  Giffre  Valley, 
in  June  1997  (Alauda  65:  297-300). 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler  Dendroica  coronata 
NETHERLANDS  First  record:  Vlieland  on 
13th- 15th  October  1996  (Dutch  Birding  19: 
225-230). 

Lapland  Longspur  Calcarius  lapponicus 
BULGARIA  Second  record:  27th  December 
1996  (Neophron  1997(2):  4). 

Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephalos 
FRANCE  Vagrant:  14th- 15th  March  1996 
(Omithos  4:  160). 

IRELAND  Second  record:  adult  male  at 
Swords,  Co.  Dublin,  on  3rd- 10th  March 
1996  (Irish  Birds  6:  87). 

Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus 

DENMARK  Deletion:  has  been  deleted  from 

Danish  List. 

Rock  Bunting  Emberiza  cia 
SWITZERLAND  Decline:  in  Jura  mountains, 
breeding  population,  estimated  at  20  pairs  in 
early  1980s,  decreased  markedly,  and  none 
observed  in  1994-96  (Orn.  Beob.  94: 
353-358). 

Yellow-throated  Bunting  Emberiza  elegans 
DENMARK  Presumed  escape:  Stignres  on 
18th  October  1994  ( DOFT  9 \ : 147). 

Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica 
Austria  Second  record:  16th  November 
1994  (Egretta  40:  31). 

Latvia  Fourth  record:  Pape,  Liepaja,  on 
12th  October  1997*. 

Chestnut  Bunting  Emberiza  rutila 
FRANCE  Escape/vagrant:  juvenile  in  Doubs 
on  5th- 1 1 th  October  1995,  placed  in 
Category  D (Omithos  4:  161). 
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Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Emberiza 
aureola 

DENMARK  Fifth  and  sixth  records:  12th  June 
1995  and  19th  August  1996  ( DOFT  91: 
147). 


Bobolink  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus 
FRANCE  Second  record:  juvenile  in  Finistere 
on  17th  August  1995  (not  15th-  17th  August 
as  given  Brit.  Birds  89:  266;  first  was  on 
Ouessant  in  October  1987;  Omithos  4:  160). 


Official  correspondents 

ANDORRA  Jacqueline  Crozier;  AUSTRIA  Hans-Martin  Berg;  BELARUS  Dr  Michael  E.  Nikiforov; 
BELGIUM  Rene-Marie  Lafontaine;  BULGARIA  Dr  Petar  Iankov;  canary  ISLANDS  Juan  Antonio 
Lorenzo;  channel  islands  Ian  Buxton;  Croatia  Jelena  Kralj;  Cyprus  A.  E.  Sadler;  CZECH 
REPUBLIC  Professor  Karel  Stastny;  DENMARK  Brian  Rasmussen;  EGYPT  Sherif  Baha  El  Din  & 
Mindy  Baha  El  Din;  ESTONIA  Dr  Vilju  Lilleleht;  FAROE  ISLANDS.  Soren  Sorensen;  FINLAND 
Tom  Lindroos;  FRANCE  Dr  Philippe  J.  Dubois;  GERMANY  Peter  H.  Barthel;  GIBRALTAR 
Charles  E.  Perez;  GREAT  BRITAIN  John  Marchant;  GREECE  George  I.  Handrinos;  HUNGARY 
Dr  Gabor  Magyar;  ICELAND  Gunnlaugur  Petursson;  IRELAND  Paul  Milne;  ISRAEL  Hadoram 
Shirihai;  ITALY  Marco  Gustin;  LATVIA  Dr  Janis  Baumanis;  Lithuania  Dr  Petras  Kurlavicius; 
LUXEMBOURG  Tom  Conzemius;  MACEDONIA  Branko  Micevski;  MALTA  Joe  Sultana; 
Montenegro  Dr  Vojislav  F.  Vasic;  morocco  Michel  Thevenot;  Netherlands  Arnoud  B. 
van  den  Berg;  NORWAY  Runar  Jabekk;  POLAND  Dr  Tadeusz  Stawarczyk;  POR  TUGAL  Dr  Joao 
Carlos  Farinha;  SERBIA  Dr  Vojislav  F.  Vasic;  Slovakia  Dr  Alzbeta  Darolova;  SLOVENIA  Iztok 
Geister;  SPAIN  Dr  Eduardo  de  Juana;  SWEDEN  Tommy  Tyrberg;  SWITZERLAND  Dr  N. 
Zbinden;  TUNISIA  Thierry  Gaultier;  UKRAINE  Dr  Igor  Gorbah. 


■Jit  REVIEWS 


RSPB  Birdfeeder  Garden. 

By  Robert  Burton. 

Dorling  Kindersley,  London,  1998.  160  pages; 

Being  both  keen  gardener  and  birder,  my 
shelves  are  laden  with  books — so  what  can 
this  one  offer  me  that  is  new?  Well,  it  is 
certainly  full  of  solid  advice  for  die  gardener; 
chapters  on  which  plants  to  grow,  garden 
construction  and  aftercare  are  all  designed  to 
provide  both  a haven  for  birds  and  an 
attractive  garden.  Chapters  on  providing 
nesting  habitats  and  nestboxes,  and  on 
supplying  food  for  birds,  are  die  most 
useful.  All  in  all,  this  book  does  not 
encourage  anyone  to  be  a lazy  gardener. 

In  order  to  widen  the  readership  market, 
the  plant  guide  is  split,  to  cover  diree 
geographical  regions,  ranging  from  northern 
Scandinavia  and  Russia  to  Adediterranean 
Europe,  and  all  points  in  between.  Alany  of 


300  colour  plates.  ISBN  0-7513-0440-9.  £14.99. 

the  plants  featured  for  one  region  would 
thrive  equally  well  in  anodier,  but  others 
would  not,  and  this  is  not  always  made 
clear — confusing  for  the  beginner. 

Just  25  of  the  160  pages  are  devoted 
solely  to  birds,  totalling  66  species,  but,  like 
die  plants,  they  represent  a wide 
geographical  spread,  so  we  have  Serin 
Serinus  serinus,  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops, 
Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla  and 
Hawfinch  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes 
described  as  potential  garden  visitors. 

An  attractive  layout,  typical  of  diis 
publisher,  will  appeal  gready  to  the  casual 
browser.  It  comfortably  straddles  my  two 
favourite  pastimes.  Barry  Nightingale 
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The  EBCC  Atlas  of  European  Breeding  Birds:  their  distribution  and 
abundance. 

Edited  by  Ward  J.  M.  Hagemeijer  & Michael  J.  Blair. 

T.  & A.  D.  Poyser,  London,  1997.  903  pages;  495  line-drawings;  495  distribution  maps. 
ISBN  0-85661-091-7.  £55.00. 


This  atlas,  justly  claimed  to  be  a monument 
to  national  and  international  co-operation,  is 
the  outcome  of  25  years’  work  by  what 
started  as  the  European  Ornithological  Atlas 
Committee  in  1973  and  is  now  the  European 
Bird  Census  Council.  It  aims  to  provide  a 
view  of  both  distribution  and  density,  and 
also  trends  in  range  and  populations  of  all  the 
breeding  birds  of  Europe  from  the  Azores  to 
the  Urals.  Conservation  aspects  are  stressed 
throughout.  It  contains  a remarkable  input: 
43  participating  countries,  perhaps  a million 
hours  of  fieldwork  undertaken  by  maybe 
100,000  observers,  mapping  495  species  in 
over  4,400  grid  squares,  the  species  accounts 
written  by  450  authors  from  38  countries, 
and  illustrated  with  vignettes  by  27  artists. 

The  result  is  a handsome,  data-packed 
and  massive  book,  exceeding  in  bulk  and 
weight  the  largest  of  the  BWP  volumes,  and 
standing  4.5  cm  higher.  To  get  the  most  out 
of  it,  it  is  essential  first  to  read  carefully  the 
seven-page  Introduction,  the  importance  of 
which  has  caused  the  editors  to  include  it  in 
14  languages,  collectively  occupying  98 
pages.  The  Introduction  is  confident  in  tone, 
stating  that  the  work  answers  the  question 
'What  bird  breeds  where?’.  It  hopes  that  the 
book  will  serve  as  a convincing  reference 
base  for  conservationists  wishing  to  monitor 
future  population  changes. 

The  species  accounts  occupy  most  of  the 
book,  typically  two  pages  per  species  (one 
page  mainly  a map,  the  other  mainly  a text 
account).  The  texts  touch  on  World 
distribution,  seasonal  effects,  habitat,  changes 
in  range  and  numbers,  and  human  impact. 
They  have  been  contributed  by  several 
hundred  authors,  up  to  three  of  whom,  from 
different  countries,  have  combined  to 
produce  each  text. 

Good  editing  has  ensured  the  success  of 
this  unusual  approach;  the  breadth  of 
perspective  of  such  an  international  group 
has  added  much  to  the  interest  of  these  very 
instructive  accounts. 

The  maps  are,  of  course,  the  outstanding 
feature.  The  recording  unit  is  a grid  ‘square’ 
of  (nominally)  50  km  X 50  km.  The  grid 
does  not  appear  on  the  maps,  but  each 
square  within  a species’  breeding  range  is 


indicated  by  a coloured  dot;  die  size  of  the 
dot  indicates  abundance,  provided  that  the 
number  of  breeding  pairs  has  been  assessed 
for  that  particular  square.  Different  colours 
are  used  if  no  numerical  assessment  was 
made  or  if  breeding  was  uncertain.  In 
contrast  to  these  bright  colours,  a drab  faint 
grey  is  used  for  dots  denoting  squares  where 
no  survey  work  was  carried  out.  A useful 
colour  key  to  map  dots  and  diagrams  is 
printed  on  the  inside  flap  of  the  back  of  the 
dustjacket;  do  not  overlook  or  lose  this,  as  it 
does  not  appear  within  the  book  itself. 

The  grey  dots  dominate  the  eastern  third 
of  every  map,  and  in  Russia  about  1,000 
squares,  covering  more  than  half  the  country 
west  of  the  Urals,  have  no  records  at  all. 
Perhaps  there  was — or  is — an  opportunity 
here  for  some  of  our  tour  operators  to  give 
their  clients  the  deeply  satisfying  experience 
of  exploring  for  evidence  of  breeding,  not 
only  of  exciting  birds,  but  also  of  everyday 
species,  in  any  one  or  more  of  dozens  of 
squares  south  and  west  of  Moscow,  and  of 
literally  hundreds  north  and  east  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital — -places  where  every 
tick  would  be  an  addition  to  EBCC’s 
information.  The  difference  between 
coverage  here  and  the  excellent  response 
from  most  other  countries  throughout 
Europe  is  emphasised  by  die  data-collection 
periods:  1963-94  in  the  case  of  Russia,  but 
elsewhere  mostly  a diree-year  period  and 
usually  during  1985-88. 

A few  Russian  observers  have,  however, 
reported  on  research  work  in  remote  corners, 
discovering,  for  example,  that  Iceland  Gulls 
Larus  glaucoides  have  probably  recendy  bred 
in  the  northeast,  and  disqualifying  Pechora 
Pipit  Anthus  gustavi  from  inclusion  in  the 
Atlas  by  doubting  its  present  breeding 
occurrence  in  Europe,  even  in  the  Pechora 
valley.  Thus,  over  most  of  Russia  there  is  no 
indication  of  presence  or  distribution,  even  of 
widespread  and  common  species,  and  tiiis 
lack  of  information  could  give  an  impression 
of  absence.  To  overcome  this,  buff  shading 
corresponding  to  die  Russian  breeding 
distribution  shown  in  BWP  has  been 
superimposed  on  the  maps  of  all  relevant 
species.  This  is  very  helpful  to  understanding 
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a species  range  in  northeast  Europe,  and  one 
wonders  why  the  buff  treatment  has  been 
almost  restricted  to  present-day  Russia  and 
not  extended  to  the  considerable  unsurveyed 
areas  elsewhere,  including  in  particular  the 
CIS  countries  of  Ukraine  and  Belarus,  and 
Albania. 

I have  been  living,  and  birdwatching,  in 
Surrey  for  many  years,  so  my  eye 
automatically  fell  on  that  area  of  the  map 
when  I began  to  examine  and  test  the  Atlas’ s 
performance.  It  was  fortunately  possible  to 
establish  that  one  of  the  grid  squares  does 
indeed  coincide  closely  with  Surrey  west  of 
the  0°  (Greenwich)  meridian,  but  omitting 
its  northernmost  fringes  and  extending  down 
into  northern  West  Sussex.  This  square 
shows  no  Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius 
arquata,  Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago, 
European  Nightjar  Capnmulgus  europaeus, 
Rufous  Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos  or 
Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata  as 
breeding  in  the  area,  and  it  rates  Eurasian 
Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus,  Hobby  Falco 
subbuteo,  Red-legged  Partridge  Alectoris  rufa. 
Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix,  Water  Rail 
Rallus  aquaticus,  Woodcock  Scolopax 
rusticola,  Bam  Owl  Tyto  alba , Tawny  Owl 
Strix  aluco,  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  minor , Common  Redstart 
Phoenicurus  phoenicurus,  Grasshopper 
Warbler  Locustella  naevia,  Lesser 
Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca,  Dartford 
Warbler  Sylvia  undata  and  Wood  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  as  no  higher  than 
possible  breeding  species.  It  also  includes 
Common  Eider  Somateria  mollissima  as  a 
possible  breeder.  Disregarding  the  eider, 
probably  all  these  19  species  are  regular 
Surrey  breeders,  some  of  them  widespread 
(cf.  the  British  breeding-bird  atlases  of  1968- 
72  and  1988-91);  the  correction  and 
validation  processes  described  in  the  EBCC 
Introduction  evidently  did  not  pick  up  these 
discrepancies.  The  variety  of  birds  breeding 
in  this  square  has  been  so  substantially 
understated  that  if,  in  a few  years’  time,  the 
number  of  species  here  should  have  fallen 
by,  say,  an  alarming  10%,  an  accurate  survey 
made  then  would  not  reveal  a decrease  when 
compared  with  this  atlas,  but  would 
misleadingly  suggest  an  increase. 

There  is  also  cause  for  worry  about  the 
assessments  of  abundance.  Where  it  has 
been  assessed,  the  number  of  pairs  of  each 
species  in  a square  is  shown  in  logarithmic 
scale  by  the  size  of  the  breeding  distribution 


dot  on  the  map.  Glancing  through  the  maps 
of  passerines  in  the  Surrey  square,  it  is 
quickly  evident  that  the  size  of  the  Surrey  dot 
is  usually  smaller  than  the  dot  for  the  same 
species  in  most,  and  sometimes  all,  of  the 
surrounding  squares.  The  Surrey  assessment 
lumps  Chaffinch  Fnngilla  coelebs  (and  most 
other  Passerines)  in  the  same  abundance 
bracket  as  Com  Bunting  Miliaria  calandra, 
Hawfinch  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes,  Black 
Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros  and  Grey 
Wagtail  Motacilla  cmerea.  On  this  basis,  it 
would  be  calculated  that  between  6%  and 
60%  of  Surrey’s  Stock  Doves  Columba  oenas 
and  Eurasian  Jackdaws  Corvus  monedula  nest 
in  my  garden,  which  is  clearly  nonsense. 

If  the  Surrey  square  provides  a fair 
indication  of  the  quality  of  information  in  the 
Atlas  as  a whole,  it  suggests  the  need  for  a 
degree  of  caution  in  accepting  the  confident 
claims  in  the  Introduction. 

With  discrepancies  in  distribution 
compared  with  undisputed  contemporary 
national  published  material;  doubts  about 
some  abundance  assessments;  absence  of  all 
such  assessments  for  several  countries;  lack  of 
coverage  of  any  kind  in  large  areas  of  eastern 
Europe;  and  obscurity  about  the  sizes  and 
positions  of  the  grid  squares,  the  Atlas  may, 
sadly,  not  carry  the  complete  conviction 
needed  to  make  it  the  authoritative 
benchmark  hoped  for  by  its  authors. 

The  existence  of  some  debatable  items  is 
reasonably  to  be  expected,  and  may  not 
matter  too  much,  in  a work  of  this  scale  and 
coverage.  If  one  wants  close  detail  of 
significance  at  county  level,  one  refers  to  the 
local  tetrad  map;  for  a national  view,  the  New 
Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
(or  its  equivalent  in  many  other  countries) 
has  the  information;  but  for  the  best  available 
attempt  at  a continent-wide  perspective  of 
distribution,  together  with  many  data  on 
abundance,  illustration  of  population 
strongholds,  charts  of  trends  in  spread  or 
decline,  and  discussion  of  factors  causing 
changes,  this  Atlas  is  the  book  you  need. 
Perhaps  a more-complete  and  fault-free 
version  may  be  produced  in  the  future,  but 
do  not  be  put  off  from  buying  a copy  now: 
it  is  as  good  as  you  can  get,  and  will 
doubtless  remain  so  for  some  years.  If  you 
come  across  any  questionable  or  additional 
points,  contact  one  of  the  editors.  (They 
make  no  such  request  themselves,  but  their 
addresses  are  given  at  the  start  of  the  book.) 

P.  A.  D.  Hollom 
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Identification  Guide  to  North  American  Birds.  Part  1.  Columbidae  to 
Ploceidae:  a compendium  of  information  on  identifying,  ageing  and 
sexing  near-passerines  and  passerines  in  the  hand. 

By  Peter  Pyle  with  Steve  N.  G.  Howell,  David  F.  DeSante,  Robert  P.  Yunick 
& Mary  Gustafson.  Illustrations  by  Steve  N.  G.  Howell. 

Slate  Creek  Press,  Bolinas,  California,  1997.  Revised  edn.  732  pages;  1,000  illustrations;  349 
figs.  ISBN  0-9618940-2-4.  Paperback  US834.90. 


This  book  is  much  more  than  a second  edition 
of  the  Identifimliori  Guide  to  North  American 
Passerines  (1987)  produced  by  the  same  team. 
At  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  the  original 
volume,  it  contains  a huge  amount  of  additional 
information  and  intelligently  broadens  the 
scope  to  include  the  ‘near-passerines’,  the  doves 
to  woodpeckers  in  the  traditional  AOU  list.  It 
will  be  enormously  useful  both  to 
banders/ringers  and  to  enthusiastic  field 
ornithologists.  The  remaining  non-passerine 
species  will  be  dealt  with  in  part  2. 

Anyone  who  purchased  the  1987  book  will 
want  to  buy  this  book,  as  will  anyone  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  identification  of  North 
American  birds.  It  is  comprehensive,  including 
all  395  species  breeding  to  the  north  of  the 
Mexican  border,  and  it  also  consistently 
provides  useful  information  on  the  857 
currently  recognised  subspecies. 

The  valuable  38-page  introduction  contains 
information  on  techniques  of  measurement  and 
examination  of  birds,  as  well  as  well-thought- 
out  directions  for  use  of  the  book.  The  bulk  of 


the  text  provides  detailed  morphological 
information.  Bar-charts  are  used  to  indicate  the 
seasons  when  ageing  criteria  can  be  applied, 
and  the  whole  book  encourages  further 
investigation,  especially  the  32  pages  of 
references. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  more-recently 
described  and  tougher-to-identify  species  will 
find  much  of  interest.  Bicknell’s  Thrush 
Catharus  bicknelli  is  treated  well,  as  are  the 
sharp-tailed  sparrows  Ammodramus  caudacutus! 
nelsoni,  the  towhees  Pipilo  erythrophthabnusl 
maculatus/crissalis/fuscusi  abeni,  the  plain  titmice 
Parus  immatus/ridgwayi,  the  screech  owls  Otus 
asio/kennicottti,  tire  solitary  vireos  Vireo 
solitarius/cassiniilplumbeus,  the  sapsuckers 
Sphyrapicus  variuslnuchalisl  ruber  and  the 
Empidonax  flycatchers.  The  red  crossbill  Loxia 
section  provides  up-to-date  treatment  of  this 
most  complex  group  of  taxa. 

This  is  a thorough  and  scholarly  work  for 
which  the  authors  deserve  warm 
congratulations.  Stephen  Rumse\t 


The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic.  Concise  Edition,  vol.  1 
Non-passerines,  vol.  2 Passerines. 

Edited  by  D.  W.  Snow  & C.  M.  Perrins. 

Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford,  1998.  1,831  pages;  600  colour  plates;  620  colour  maps. 
ISBN  0-10-854099-X.  £150.00. 


The  problem  with  publishing  a multi-volume 
handbook  is  that  it  takes  a long  time.  In  the 
case  of  BWP,  it  took  17  years  and,  by  the 
time  the  final  volume  appeared,  the  earlier 
ones  were  becoming  well  out  of  date,  both  in 
looks  and  in  content.  This  new  publication 
comprises  two  volumes,  rather  than  nine, 
totalling  over  1,800  pages.  Remarkably,  the 
number  of  colour  plates  has  increased,  and 
the  new  printing  technology  means  that  most 
of  these  are  integrated  into  the  relevant  text, 
rather  than  being  grouped  into  sets  of  four 
pages,  often  well  away  from  the  species 
involved.  The  typeface  is  marginally  smaller 
than  the  original,  but  still  clear  and  easy  to 
read.  Map  technology  has  improved 
enormously  over  the  period  (compare  die 


first  British  & Irish  Breeding  Bird  Adas  with 
the  latest  European  one),  and  this  is  where 
there  is  the  most  obvious  change:  the  distri- 
bution maps  are  now  clear  and  easy  to 
follow. 

What  about  the  content?  Well,  inevitably  a 
great  deal  has  been  left  out.  I (randomly) 
compared  Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax 
nivalis : over  20  pages  are  reduced  to  just  two 
and  a quarter,  although  (unusually)  the  plate 
is  over  1 00  pages  away,  alongside  Snowfinch 
Montifringilla  nivalis.  Five  pages  of  voice  are 
reduced  to  nine  lines.  Gone  are  all  those 
sonagrams  (did  any  birder  understand  them 
anyway?).  Population  data,  biometrics  and 
behaviour  are  all  massively  reduced.  We  are 
left  with  brief  notes  on  field  characters, 
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habitat,  distribution,  food,  breeding,  and  an 
almost  useless  few  lines  of  weights  and  wing 
lengths — given  as  ranges,  not  means  and 
standard  deviations,  and  with  no  indication 
of  sample  size. 

Many  new  birds  are  included,  some 
because  species  have  recently  been  found  in 
tlie  region,  and  others  following  splitting  and 
reclassification.  The  ‘splits’  all  have  text  and 
illustrations,  which  may  be  quite  extensive,  as 
with  the  regionally  breeding  Balearic  Puffinus 
mauretanicus  and  Yelkouan  (Levantine) 
Shearwaters  P.  yelkouan,  and  Eastern 
Phylloscopus  orientalis  and  Western  Bonelli’s 
Warblers  P.  bonelli  (a  page  and  several 
illustrations  each).  Vagrant  species  merit  only 
a few  lines,  but  usually  with  an  illustration 
(e.g.  half  a page  each  on  Shy  Albatross 
Diornedea  caata  and  Ancient  Murrelet 
Synthliboramphus  antiquus ) . 

This  is  a beautifully  produced  book,  and 
at  its  price  is  reasonably  good  value  for 
money.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  expensive, 
and,  in  many  ways,  has  been  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a fancy  field-guide — though  one 
that  nobody  would  ever  take  into  the  field.  I 
think  that  this  is  the  attitude  to  take.  No  way 
is  it  a replacement  for  the  original.  But  if  you 
do  not  have  BWP  already,  and  want  a lovely 
book  with  nice  pictures  of  the  region’s  birds, 
pretty  maps,  and  competent  sections  on  field 
characters — and  you  have  £150  to  spare — 
then  it  is  worth  buying.  If  the  answer  to  any 


of  these  is  ‘no’,  or  you  want  real  detail,  then 
put  your  money  somewhere  else. 

Oxford  University'  Press  has  also  launched 
BW’P  Update,  an  extravagantly  expensive 
series  of  slim  volumes  that  is  planned  to 
update  the  real  detail  of  BWP.  This  is  still  in 
its  early  days  (I  have  seen  only  one  issue — 
April  1997),  but  it  is  intended  to  fill  the  gap 
between  the  ‘original’  and  the  ‘concise’,  by 
updating  the  detail  of  the  former  in  the  light 
of  new  knowledge.  This  is  done  very  well: 
new  sections  where  necessary,  with  referral 
back  to  the  relevant  parts  of  BWP  where 
there  is  little  or  no  change.  The  references 
are  now  given  in  full,  and  the  maps  are  in  the 
‘concise’  format.  For  new  species,  there  is  an 
illustration  and  an  extended  text.  Production 
quality  is  high  (though  I promised  the  Editor 
that  I would  not  comment  on  the  illustration 
on  page  60). 

I am  unconvinced  of  tire  morality  of  this 
strategy.  It  smells  of  the  publisher  capturing 
an  audience  through  an  excellent  handbook 
series,  and  then  hitting  them,  not  only  with 
an  expensive  ‘revision’,  but  with  an  even 
more  expensive  ‘journal’  as  well.  OUP  would 
have  done  a greater  service  to  ornithology 
had  it  directed  the  updates  to  a widely 
available,  existing  publication  rather  than 
‘inventing’  a new  one  just  for  that  purpose 
(and  I am  enough  of  a critic  of  British  Birds 
for  readers  to  be  assured  that  I am  not  being 
paid  for  saying  this).  Da vid  T.  Parkin 


Parrots:  a guide  to  the  parrots  of  the 
World.  By  Tony  Juniper  & Mike  Parr. 
Illustrated  by  Kim  Franklin,  Robin 
Restall,  Dan  Powell,  David  Johnston  & 
Carl  D’Silva.  (Pica  Press,  Mountfield, 
1998.  584  pages.  ISBN  1-873403-40-2. 
£35.00)  Of  the  352  species  of  parrot  in  the 
World,  only  two  appear  on  the  West 
Palearctic  List:  Rose-ringed  Parakeet 

Psittacula  krameri  and  Monk  Parakeet 
Myiopsitta  monachus,  both  alien  intro- 
ductions. Many  others  occur,  of  course,  as 
escapes  from  captivity,  but  this  magnificent 
book  will  be  purchased  mostly  by  those  who 
need  a reliable  identification  guide  when 
travelling  to  the  other  continents,  where  parrots 
occur  naturally.  Its  two  authors,  working  for 
BirdLife  International,  realised  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive,  reliable  guide,  since  many 
parrot  species  are  endangered,  not  least  by 
illegal  international  trade.  Pica  Press  maintains 
its  reputation  for  excellently  illustrated  guides 
with  high-quality  texts.  J7RS 


Attracting  Birds  to  your  Garden.  By 
Stephen  Moss  & David  Cottridge.  (New' 
Holland,  London,  1998.  160  pages.  ISBN 
185368-569-0.  £16.99)  This  nicely  designed 
and  attractive-looking  book  provides  helpful 
advice  to  those  who  want  to  improve  their 
gardens  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.  More  titan 
half  the  book  is,  however,  taken  up  by  the 
‘Directory  of  Garden  Birds’,  in  which  one 
page  is  devoted  to  each  of  80  species,  with  a 
couple  of  colour  photographs  and  short  texts 
on  identification,  status  and  habitat  (all  of 
which  will  be  redundant  so  far  as  British 
Birds  readers  are  concerned).  Of  the  80 
species,  66  have  occurred  in  the  garden  of 
‘Fountains’,  and  the  14  which  have  not 
include  White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia , Hoopoe 
Upupa  epops,  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla.  Golden 
Oriole  Oriolns  oriolus  and  Serin  Serinus 
serinus.  Apart  from  this  pandering  to 
potential  Continental  purchasers  (surely 
likely  to  be  very  small  in  number?),  the 
species  are  well  chosen.  JTRS 


DIARY  DATES 

Compiled  by  Sheila  D.  Cobban 

This  list  covers  July  1998  to  January  1999 

23rd  July  to  7th  August  SOCIETY  OF 
WILDLIFE  ARTISTS’  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
(including  display  of  winning  entries  in 
‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year’  and  ‘The 
Richard  Richardson  Award’  competitions). 
The  Mall  Galleries,  The  Mall,  London 
swi . Open  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Admission  £2.00 
(free  to  SWLA  members). 

4th-llth  August  FIFTH  WORLD 
CONFERENCE  ON  BIRDS  OF  PREY  AND  OWLS. 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  Details  from 
Robin  Chancellor,  15b  Bolton  Gardens, 
London  sws  oal. 

12th- 15th  August  international  wader 

STUDY  GROUP  SPECIAL  CONFERENCE. 
Langebaan,  South  Africa.  Details  from  Prof. 
L.  Underhill,  Avian  Demography  Unit, 
University  of  Cape  Town,  Rondebosch 
7700,  South  Africa. 

16  th  August  BRITISH  ornithologists’ 
UNION  SOUTH  AFRICAN  OPEN  MEETING. 
Durban.  Details  from  Steve  Dudley,  BOU, 
do  Natural  History  Museum,  Akeman 
Street,  Tring,  Hertfordshire  HP23  6AP; 
telephone  01842  750748;  e-mail 

stevedudley@compuserve.com 
16th-22nd  August  xxn  international 

ORNITHOLOGICAL  CONGRESS.  Durban, 
South  Africa.  Details  from  Turners 
Conferences  and  Conventions  (Pty)  Ltd, 
22IOC,  PO  Box  1935,  Durban  4000,  Soudt 
Africa. 

21st-23rd  August  BRITISH  BIRDWATCHING 
fair.  Egleton  Nature  Reserve,  Rutland 
Water. 

29th-30th  August  birdwatchers’ 
weekend.  Castle  Espie.  Details  from 
WWT,  Castle  Espie,  Ballydrain  Road, 
Comber,  Co.  Down,  Northern  Ireland  BT23 
6EA. 

1st  September  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST  OF 
THE  YEAR:  closing  date  for  entries. 

5th-6th  September  SCOTTISH  WILDLIFE  & 
COUNTRYSIDE  fair.  Vane  Farm  Nature 
Reserve,  Loch  Leven,  Kinross.  Details  from 
SWCF98,  c/o  17  Regent  Terrace, 
Edinburgh  EH 7 5BN. 

19th-20th  September  world  pheasant 
associa  tion  international  convention. 


Edinburgh.  Details  from  Nicola  Chalmers- 
Watson,  WPA,  PO  Box  5,  Lower  Basildon, 
Reading,  Berkshire. 

29th  September  to  3rd  October  PAN- 
MEDITERRANEAN SEABIRD  SYMPOSIUM. 
‘Monitoring  and  conservation  of  seabirds, 
sea-mammals  and  sea-turtles  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas.’  Malta. 
Details  from  BirdLife-Malta,  PO  Box  498, 
Valletta  CMR  01,  Malta. 

3rd  October  rspb  AGM.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Conference  Centre,  London.  Details  from 
Christine  McDowell,  RSPB,  The  Lodge, 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL. 

17th-19th  October  INTERNATIONAL  WADER 
GROUP  CONFERENCE.  Hungary.  Details  from 
Petra  de  Goeij,  PO  Box  59,  NIOZ,  1790 
AB  Den  Burg,  The  Netherlands. 

30th  October  to  1st  November  SCOTTISH 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’  CLUB  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 
Balavil  Sport  Hotel,  Newtonmore.  Details 
from  SOC,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 

EH7  5BT. 

13th-15th  November.  SCOTTISH  ringers’ 
CONFERENCE.  Five  Farms  Hotel,  Braemar. 
Details  from  Bernard  Zonfrillo,  28  Brodie 
Road,  Glasgow  G21  3SB. 

21st-22nd  November  bird  fair.  Martin 
Mere.  Details  from  The  Wildfowl  & 
Wedands  Trust,  Martin  Mere,  Burscough, 
Lancashire  L40  OTA. 

4th-6th  December  British  trust  for 

ORNITHOLOGY  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  & 
AGM.  Swanwick.  Details  from  BTO,  The 
Nunnery,  Thetford,  Norfolk  IP24  2PU. 

12th  December  ORIENTAL  bird  CLUB  agm. 
Zoological  Society  Meeting  Rooms, 
Regent’s  Park,  London.  Details  from  OBC, 
c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19 
2DL. 

15th  December  THE  BEST  ANNUAL  bird 
report  awards:  closing  date  for  entries. 
8th-10th  January  BTO  RINGING  AND 
MIGRA  TION  CONFERENCE.  Swanwick.  Details 
from  BTO. 

31st  January  BIRD  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE 
year:  closing  date  for  entries. 


Mrs  S.  D.  Cobban , Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENT 

Compiled  by  Bob  Scott  and  Wendy  Dickson 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 


Of  records,  Song  Thrushes  and 
the  RSPB 

We  have  recently  returned  from  a week’s  travelling.  A week  that  included  a 
series  of  lectures,  some  squeezed-in  birding  and  attending  the  RSPB’s 
Members  Weekend.  Now  that  we  are  back,  those  bird  observations  need  to 
be  submitted  to  the  county  recorders.  A task  that  it  is  so  easy  to  forget  (and 
how  guilty  we  all  are  at  times).  Every  year,  we  are  encouraged  to  submit  our 
observations,  but  quite  clearly  many  of  us  do  not.  That  flock  of  150  Com 
Buntings  Miliaria  calandra  on  an  Oxfordshire  stubble  field,  the  displaying 
Northern  Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis  over  the  western  oakwood,  the  flock  of 
Canada  Geese  Branta  canadensis  on  the  Yorkshire  reservoir,  and  the  Coal  Tit 
Pams  ater  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Continental  race  P.  a.  ater,  all  need 
to  be  submitted.  This  is  a message  that  bears  continual  repetition,  as  the 
number  of  observers  regularly  contributing  to  county  reports  is  far  below  the 
number  of  active  birders  in  this  country. 

A round-England  trip,  such  as  this,  can  leave  some  striking  impressions  that 
are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  submit  as  records.  The  key  impression  on  this 
occasion  was  just  how  numerous  Song  Thrushes  Turdus  philomelos  are  in  the 
northwest  of  the  country  compared  with  the  drastic  reduction  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  southeast.  It  was  great  to  see  them  in  gardens  and  woodlands  at 
virtually  all  localities. 

Finally,  the  RSPB’s  annual  gathering  of  members,  this  time  at  York.  Some 
700  members  (plus  approaching  1,000  YOC  members  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon)  enjoyed  a remarkably  diverse  weekend.  We  are  always  a little 
surprised  that  so  few  birders  appear.  There  were  some  stunning  presentations, 
with  national  and  international  themes  that  ranged  from  eastern  Europe  to 
Africa.  Bill  Oddie  gave  what  must  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
presentations  ever  on  the  Saturday  evening.  This  was  also  the  occasion  of 
Barbara  Young’s  last  Members’  Weekend  before  her  departure  to  English 
Nature  (see  page  260).  Her  eight  years  with  the  RSPB  have  produced  some 
stunning  successes  that  include  dramatic  advances  in  Government 
environmental  policy.  To  this  can  be  added  RSPB  reserves  passing  the  150 
total  and  covering  over  100,000  ha,  and  the  membership  total  passing  the  one- 
million  mark. 

The  next  RSPB  Members’  Weekend  will  be  at  York  on  9th- 1 1th  April  1999; 
full  details  from  Events,  RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL. 
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News  and  comment 


New  Chairman  of  English 
Nature 

Barbara  Young  (now  Baroness  Young  of 
Old  Scone),  Chief  Executive  of  the  RSPB 
since  1991,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of 
English  Nature — the  first  woman  to  head  the 
Government’s  wildlife  conservation  agency. 
During  her  seven  years  as  Chief  Executive  of 
the  RSPB,  the  Society  has  expanded  its 
conservation  programme,  increased 
membership  to  over  one  million,  and  had 
considerable  influence  on  a range  of 
Government  policies  which  affect  wildlife 
habitats.  Conservationists  across  England 
can  be  reassured  that  EN  has  a leader  who 
cares  passionately  about  biodiversity'  and 
who  knows  clearly  where  the  priorities  lie. 
We  sincerely  wish  her  the  very  best  in  her 
new  post.  The  RSPB  is  expected  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  a new  Chief 
Executive  later  in  the  summer. 


The  best-watched  site  in  the 
UK? 

There  are  places  in  Scilly,  searched  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb  in  autumn,  where  not  a 
birder  is  to  be  seen  at  some  times  of  year. 
Fair  Isle  and  Portland,  Dungeness  and 
Bardsey  get  thoroughly  covered  in  spring 
and  autumn,  but  there  will  be  days  when 
even  their  wardens  are  not  recording.  The 
10-km  square  containing  Cley  must  surely 
be  the  most-watched  square  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  even  that  does  not  boast  an 
annual  150-page  bird  report. 

SK58  does. 

Even  bigger  and  better  than  before,  when 
it  twice  scooped  the  small-membership 
accolade  in  the  annual  Best  Bird  Report  of 
the  Year  competition,  the  1996  report, 
summarising  8,500  records  during  1996,  on 
this  10-km  square  between  Rotherham, 
Sheffield  and  Worksop  has  just  thudded 
through  our  letterbox.  ‘SK58  Birders’  had 
35  members  in  1996,  and  the  report 
summarises  observations  by  a total  of  60 
observers. 

This  is  grass-roots  ornithology,  which  we 
loudly  applaud.  More  of  this  and  there 
would  not  be  the  problems  described  in 
‘The  death  of  ornithology’  (Brit.  Birds  91: 
203). 

For  more  details,  contact  Rob  Hardcastle, 
Chairman,  SK58  Birders,  1 Hunters  Green, 
Throapham,  Dinnington,  Sheffield  S25  2UF. 


Anthony  McGeehan  at  new 
RSPB  reserve 

The  acquisition  of  a new  nature  reserve  can 
be  a slow,  tortuous  task,  rarely  appreciated 
by  the  visiting  birder,  who  sees  only  the  final 
outcome.  A new  RSPB  reserve  in  Northern 
Ireland,  on  the  shores  of  Belfast  Lough  in  the 
heartland  of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Estate,  has 
‘enjoyed’  a very  prolonged  gestation  period, 
but  has  now  gone  public.  The  diversity  of 
habitats  which  make  up  the  reserve  include 
shallow  freshwater  pools  (a  superb  high-tide 
roost)  and  intertidal  mud  (important  feeding 
for  thousands  of  wading  birds).  Visitor 
facilities  are  in  position,  with  screened  view- 
points and  a large  observation  room  with 
panoramic  views  across  the  reserve. 

The  appointment  of  Anthony  McGeehan 
as  warden  at  tire  site  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  many  birders  who  know 
him  and  his  contributions  to  the  birding 
scene  over  the  years.  This  is  where  Anthony 
started  his  bird  watching.  We  can  now  expect 
some  exciting  observations  from  one  of  die 
UK’s  top  field  men.  For  more  details  of  the 
reserve,  contact  Alison  McCloy,  RSPB 
Northern  Ireland,  Belvoir  Park  Forest, 
Belfast  BT8  4QT. 


Little  Tern  shelters 

The  most  successful  colony  of  Little  Terns 
Sterna  albifrons  in  the  UK  is  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  where  the  RSPB  has 
been  involved  in  a protection  and  monitoring 
scheme  since  1986.  In  1997,  the  colony  of 
200  pairs  represented  about  10%  of  the  UK 
population,  with  the  135  chicks  representing 
50%  of  the  total  UK  fledged  young.  Over  the 
years,  the  colony  has  enjoyed  mixed  success, 
with  serious  predation  problems  from 
Common  Kestrels  Falco  timumculus  and  Red 
Foxes  Vulpes  vulpes  in  some  years. 
Contributing  to  the  1997  fledging  success 
was  the  introduction  of  shelters  for  chicks, 
using  plastic  piping  purchased  for  £100. 
One-foot  (30-cm)  lengths  of  piping  were 
coated  in  glue  and  rolled  in  the  sand,  to 
provide  camouflage,  and  then  positioned 
within  the  breeding  area.  Many  of  the  chicks 
used  the  pipe  shelters  for  hiding  between 
feeding  visits  by  the  adults. 

Mark  Thomas  would  like  to  see  the 
scheme  extended  on  a trial  basis  to  other 
colonies,  and  can  be  contacted  for  details  at 
the  RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire 
SGI 9 2DL. 
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Inland  patchwork 

It  is  impossible  to  get  farther  from  the  coast 
than  Shustoke  Reservoirs,  North  War- 
wickshire. King  of  this  ultimate  local  patch  is 
Brian  L.  Kington,  whose  own  contribution  to 
the  records  includes  95%  of  the  Shustoke  total 
of  166  species.  A 32-page  booklet,  Birds  of 
Shustoke  Reservoirs,  North  Warwickshire 
1 970-1 997  by  Brian  L.  Kington,  has  just  been 
published.  The  site  is  described  thus:  ‘with 
regular  sailing  throughout  the  year  on  three 
days  a week,  the  steep  and  concrete -lined 
banks  and  the  lack  of  bays  make  it  an 
inhospitable,  unpromising  and  artificial  place 
in  the  eyes  of  ornithologists  visiting  for  the  first 
time.  Only  the  enthusiastic,  persistent  and  stub- 
born naturalist  will  keep  plugging  away  . . .’. 

How  lucky  we  are  that  British  ornithology 
includes  such  indomitable  enthusiasts. 

The  booklet  costs  £ 2.95  from  the  author  at 
22  Burman  Drive,  Coleshill  B46  3NB. 


Manx  Bird  Atlas 

An  ambitious  project  during  four  breeding 
seasons  and  four  winters,  from  April  1 998  to 
March  2002,  aims  to  map  and  count  the 
birds  of  the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  very  fine  grid 
of  1 km  X 1 km  squares.  The  project  is 
being  supported  financially  by  the  Manx 
Government  and  local  companies;  add- 
itional offers  of  help,  financial  or  with 
fieldwork,  should  be  directed  to  Manx  Bird 
Atlas,  Greenbank,  33  Mines  Road,  Laxey, 
Isle  of  Man;  phone  01624  851130;  e-mail 
manxbirdatlas@enterprise.net 


Seabird  2000 

The  Seabird  Group,  with  support  from  the 
JNCC  and  the  RSPB,  is  launching  a new 
census  of  all  of  the  seabirds  breeding  in 
Britain  & Ireland.  The  main  census  will  be  in 
the  years  1999  and  2000,  with  any  gaps 
being  filled  in  2001,  and  publication  planned 
for  2002.  This  successor  to  Operation 
Seafarer  (1969-70)  and  the  Seabird  Colony 
Register  (1985-87)  will  be  called  ‘Seabird 
2000’.  Comparison  of  the  last  two  sets  of 
figures  showed  a 50%  decrease  in  Herring 
Gulls  Larus  argentatus  and  a 70%  increase  in 
Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla.  What  will  Seabird 
2000  reveal? 

To  offer  your  help,  contact  Mark  Tasker 
or  Kate  Thompson,  c/o  JNCC,  Dunnet 
House,  7 Thistle  Place,  Aberdeen  abio  tuz; 
phone  01224  655701;  fax  01224  621488; 
e-mail  tasker  m@jncc.gov.uk 


Polygynous  Oystercatchers 

The  Oystercatcher  Haemalopus  ostralegus  is 
typically  monogamous.  Studies  of  the  rare 
cases  of  polygyny,  by  Dik  Heg  and  Rob  van 
Treuren,  have  shown  that  the  males  do  not 
benefit:  if  there  are  two  nests,  the  male  has 
to  work  hard  to  support  each,  whereas,  if 
there  is  only  one  nest,  the  clutch  is  likely  to 
be  too  large  to  be  incubated  satisfactorily. 
The  benefit  is  the  females’.  Polygyny  rarely 
occurred  through  the  male  extending  his 
territory  to  include  that  of  a widowed  female 
(only  5%  of  cases).  Usually,  a trio  was 
formed  when  two  competing  females  failed 
to  resolve  their  dispute,  ceased  fighting  and 
either  found  two  neighbouring  territories 
which  they  defended  co-operatively  or 
started  to  preen  close  together,  acted 
co-operatively  and  engaged  in  female- 
female  copulations.  These  females  benefited 
subsequently , by  achieving  a far  higher 
success  rate  in  finding  a new  mate  than  that 
of  non-breeding  females.  All  this,  and  much 
more,  is  described  in  full  in  ‘Female-female 
co-operation  in  polygynous  oystercatchers’ 
( Nature  391:  687-691). 


Marsh  Harriers  poisoned 

We  have  just  heard  the  results  of  the  MAFF 
analysis  of  two  dead  juvenile  Marsh  Harriers 
Circus  aemginosus  picked  up  at  Lakenheath, 
Suffolk,  on  7th  August  1996.  Both  birds 
were  poisoned  by  Phorate,  a carrot-fly 
insecticide,  which  the  birds  had  probably 
picked  up  in  the  food  chain  by  eating  worms 
or  contaminated  worm  predators  such  as 
Common  Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus.  The 
chemical  had  not  necessarily  been  used  in  an 
illegal  manner,  but  we  understand  that 
MAFF  is  building  up  a dossier  on  Phorate,  a 
chemical  that  is  used  on  the  carrots  that  we 
buy  in  the  supermarkets. 


Spotlight  on  MAO 

BB  stalwart,  Dr  Malcolm  Ogilvie,  was  the 
subject  of  Bird  Watching's,  Birder  Profile  in 
the  April  1998  issue.  If  you  missed  it,  back 
issues  cost  £3  from  Tower  Publishing 
Services,  Tower  House,  Sovereign  Park, 
Lathkill  Street,  Market  Harborough, 
Leicestershire  LE16  9EF. 


RECENT  BBRC  DECISIONS 


This  monthly  listing  of  the  most-recent  .decisions  by  the  British  Birds 
Rarities  Committee  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive  or  in  any  way  to 
replace  the  annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain’.  The  records 
listed  are  mostly  those  of  the  rarest  species,  or  those  of  special  interest  for 
other  reasons.  All  records  refer  to  1997  unless  stated  otherwise. 

ACCEPTED:  Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilyrnbus  podiceps  Ravensthorpe  Reservoir 

(Northamptonshire),  26th  April.  Lesser  Scaup  Aythya  affinis  Loe  Pool  (Cornwall),  19dt 
October.  Franklin’s  Gull  Lams  pipixcan  Gannel  Estuary  (Cornwall),  18th-20th  November. 
Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus  of  race  smithsonianus  St  Mary’s  (Scilly),  18th  December  to  at  least 
16th  January  1998.  Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus  St  Mary’s,  29th-30th  October. 
Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  Pitsford  Reservoir  (Northamptonshire),  15th- 18th 
November  1996.  Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti  Hannafore  (Cornwall),  3rd- 12th 
December.  Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  mficollis  of  race  atrogularis  Hollingwood 
(Derbyshire),  3rd  January  to  24th  February.  Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscapus  schwarzi  Low 
Hauxley  (Northumberland),  18th-23rd  October.  Dusky  Warbler  P.  fuscalus  Lannacombe 
Valley  (Devon),  23rd  October;  St  Mary’s,  5th-6th  November.  Western/Eastem  BoneUi’s 
Warbler  P.  bonellH  orientalis  St  Mary’s,  15th  May.  Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  St  Mary’s, 
7th-8th  November.  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanins  isabellinus  Boyton  Marshes  (Suffolk),  23rd 
November.  Southern  Grey  Shrike  L.  meridionalis  of  race  pallidirostris  Long  Buckby 
(Northamptonshire),  3rd-4th  November. 

M.  J.  Rogers,  Secretary,  BBRC,  2 Churchlown  Collages,  Towednack,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AZ 


ZEISS 


m,  RECENT  REPORTS 

Compiled  by  Barry  Nightingale  and  Anthony  McGeehan 

This  summary  covers  the  period  from  6th  April  to  10th  May  1998. 
These  are  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records. 


Gyr  Falcon  Falco  rusticolus  Great  Mew 
Stone  (Devon),  6th-8th  April;  North  Uist 
(Western  Isles),  12th-16th  April;  St  Kilda 
(Western  Isles),  22nd  April.  Broad-billed 
Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus  Shannon 
Airport  Lagoon  (Co.  Limerick),  23rd  April. 
Slender-billed  Curlew  Numenius 
tenuirostris  Reported  from  Druridge  Pools 
(Northumberland),  4th-7th  May.  Terek 
Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus  Shellness  (Kent), 
at  least  9th  May  to  10th  May.  Spotted 
Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia  Eyebrook 
Reservoir  (Leicestershire),  9th- 10th  May. 
Laughing  Gull  Lams  atricilla  Titchwell 


(Norfolk),  9th- 1 0th  May.  Franklin’s  Gull  L 
pipixcan  4 itch  well,  10  th  May.  Caspian  Tern 
Sterna  caspia  Papa  Westray  (Orkney),  16th 
April.  Little  Swift  Apus  affinis  Boulby  Cliffs 
(Cleveland),  10th  May;  Porthgwarra 
(Cornwall),  10th  May.  Hermit  Thrush 
Cathams  guttatus  Fetlar  (Shetland),  1st  May. 
Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  mficollis 
Snettisham  (Norfolk),  25th-28th  April. 
Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis 
Long-stayer  relocated  at  Waterside 
(Cumbria),  22nd  April  to  10th  May.  Yellow- 
browed  Bunting  Emberiza  chrysophrys  Hoy 
(Orkney),  4th-5th  May. 


Rare  Bird  News  supplies  all  its  information  free  to  ‘British  Birds'. 

Call  0881-888-111  for  the  latest,  up-to-date  news 

(28p/min  cheap  rate;  41p/min  other  times;  inch  VAT) 
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Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid 
and  sent  to 

British  Birds  Advertising 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Telephone  01767-640467 
Fax  01767-640025 

Rates  excluding  VAT 
£ 3.20  a line  — average  of  8 words. 
£10.50  a centimetre  — 
minimum  2 centimetres 
Box  Number  counts  as  2 words 
and  is  £2.50  extra  per  insertion 
Replies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address 

Series  Discounts 

3 for  the  price  of  2 
6 for  the  price  of  4 
1 2 for  the  price  of  8 

Copy  date  JULY  issue 

JUNE  5th 

Please  post  early 

to  avoid  disappointment 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 

LIBRARIAN 

£12, 525-f  15.656  rising  to  £18,786 

BirdLife  International,  a world-wide  partnership  of 
organisations  working  for  the  conservation  of  birds  and  their 
habitats,  wishes  to  recruit  an  Information  Officer  to  work  in 
their  Cambridge  Head  Office. 

The  purpose  of  the  post  is  to  maintain  and  extend  a 
specialist  information  service  dealing  with  conservation 
related  matters  thereby  supporting  the  BirdLife  Partnership's 
research  and  conservation  programmes. 

The  post  holder  will  be  expected  to  respond  to  requests 
from  staff  within  the  Partnership,  operate  a current  awareness 
service,  manage  the  hard  copy  collection  of  books  and 
journals  and  run  a book  review  service.  They  would  also  be 
expected  to  monitor  user  requirements  and  change  systems 
and  practices  to  meet  evolving  needs.  Computer  literacy  and 
confidence  with  databases  and  other  electronic  media  is 
essential,  as  is  a biological  degree.  A library  qualification 
would  be  desirable.  A keen  interest  in  birds  will  be  an 
advantage. 

For  a job  description  please  contact:  Rosina  Abudulai, 
BirdLife  International,  Wellbrook  Court,  Girton  Road, 
Cambridge  CB3  0NA.  UK.  Or  via  email:  rosina.abudulai 
@birdlife. org.uk 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  applications  is  Friday  26th  June 
1998.  Interviews  will  be  held  on  Friday  10th  July  1998. 

BirdLife  International  is  a registered  charity  and  operates 
an  equal  opportunity  policy. 


HOLIDAY  ACCOMMODATION 


ENGLAND 


CHAPEL  COTTAGE.  Swanton  Novers,  North  Norfolk. 
Charming  18th  century  cottage.  Near  excellent  birdwatching. 
Stubenbord  01508  570296.  Weeks  or  weekends  available. 

(BB 140) 

HUNSTANTON,  GARGENEY  HOUSE,  2 * ETB  guest 
house  catering  for  bird  watchers  in  Norfolk.  Tel.  01485 
534416.  (BB200) 


SCOTLAND 

ELLARY  ESTATE— MOST  ATTRACTIVE  choice  of 
self-catering  cottages  and  chalets  situated  on  the  shores  of 
Loch  Caolisport.  While  you  are  at  Ellery  you  are  free  to  go 
wherever  you  please.  There  are  hill  walks,  many  lochs  and 
bums  where  you  can  fish,  numerous  wildlife,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.  The  perfect  location  for  the  true  country  lover.  For  full 
colour  brochure  please  write  to:  The  Booking  Office.  Ellary 
7,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  PA31  8PA.  Tel:  01880  770  209  or 
01546  850  223.  Fax  01880  770386.  (BB199) 

LOCH  GARTEN  & ABERNETHY  VISITORS?  Locheil 
GH  offers  BB  from  £15.  DBB  from  £24.  for  Brochure,  150 
birdlist,  walks,  slidetalks,  write:  Locheil,  Boat  of  Garten 
PH24  3BX.  Tel.  01479-831  603.  (BB196) 

MORVERN  (DR1MNIN)  HOLIDAY  COTTAGES. 
Beautifully  situated  by  Sound  of  Mull.  Superb  walking  and 
wildlife.  No  pets.  Open  all  year  £100-£160  fully  inclusive. 
Tel/Fax:  01223-871  650.  (BB201) 


OVERSEAS 


PROVENCE,  CAMARGUE.  2 farm  cottages,  also  b&b. 
Rogers,  Mas  d'Auphan,  Le  Sambuc,  13200  ARLES, 
France.  Tel:  (0033)  490972041.  fax  490972087.  (BB097) 


BIRDWATCHING  HOLIDAYS 


E)elize: 

If  La  manat  Outpost  Lodge 

11  Outstanding  year  round  birding 
11  on  the  scenic  New  River 
-Lfe—  Lagoon  Over  300  species  in 
five  diverse  habitats.  Truly  a magical  place 
in  the  midst  of  ancient  Maya  civilization. 
Packages,  tours,  guides,  and  checklists 
available.  Comfortable  accommodations. 

Visit  us- .-it:  www.belizenet.com/lamanai.html 
phone/fax:  +501  2 33578 
email:  lamanai@btl.net 
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TO  ADVERTISE  PHONE  01767  640467 


POLAND.  Quest  for  the  most  sought-after  species  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Birdwatching  and  nature  tours  for  groups 
and  individuals.  NATURE  STUDY  TOURS,  tel/fax  +4881 
7443194.www.nst.pl.  (BFI01) 


BIRDER’S  HAVEN 

BIRDERS  HAVEN 

Bed  and  Breakfast  for  the  Birding  Community 
‘GLENDAWEENA’S” 

Books,  Tapes,  Knicknacks  and  More  Stars 
Beginner  Bird  I D.  Classes  & Tours 
Reservations:  (409)  286-5362/Dallas:  (214)  824-5390 
Fax:  (409)  286-5661  / Dallas  Fax:  (214)  824-3834 
E-mail:  www.glendaweena@apl.com 
www.imurnet/website/birds 

2081  WINNIE.  HIGH  ISLAND,  TEXAS  77623 


BB194 


Birding  in  Hong  Kong  & China 


Kingfisher  Tours  (HK)  Ltd 

2 Villa  Paloma,  Shuen  Wan.  Tai  Po,  Hong  Kong 
Tel:  +852  2665  8506  Fax:  +852  2665  8190 
E-MAIL:  myit@kthk.com.hk  WEB  SITE  www.kthk.com.hk 


BB210 


Over  17  years  experience  in  arranging  affordable 
tailor-made  birding  trips  for  individuals,  bird  dubs 
and  birding  tour  companies  British-owned.  Write 
or  fax  for  our  1998  brochure 

BIRDWATCH  COSTA  RICA 

APARTADO  7911  1 000-B  SAN  JOSE 
J*1'  COSTA  RICA  - FAX  (00)  506-228-1573 


(BB149) 


BB228 


AUSTRALIA:  LOTUS  LODGE,  200+  species  of  birds. 
Resident  naturalists,  outback  experience.  Extensive  variety 
of  flora  and  fauna  in  far  north  Queensland,  17-  hour  flight 
north  of  Cairns.  Superior  accommodation.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Tel:  617  4059  0773.  Fax:  61  7 4059  0703.  web: 
http://www.cairns.aust.com/lotus  bird.  (BB203) 


NEW  ZEALAND  Experience  our  unique  plant  and  bird 
community  in  diverse  and  dramatic  landscapes.  Personalised 
birding/nature  tours.  Information:  Manu  Tours,  106  Ocean 
Beach  Road.  Tairua.  New  Zealand.  Ph/Fax  (64)  (7)  8647475. 

(BBI65) 


Come  to  Donana,  the  wild  heart  of  Spain. 

Professionally  led  birding  and  botany  excursions, 
small  groups.  All  year  round.  Charming  guesthouse 
facing  the  marshes.  Full  board  from  £1 8,  guide  with 
L.  Rover  from  £10,  All-inc  6 days  holiday  from  £180. 

"Drwtuta  Ltd. 

Acebuchal  14,  El  Rocio,  Huelva,  Spain 
Tel/fax  0034  959  442466 
http://www.viweb-as.com/dohana 


AVESTRAVEL 

SUPREME  BIRDING  & NATURAL  HISTORY  TOURS 

>WES  ViT/V. 


MIGHTY  ANDES  ■ WINDSWEPT  PARAMO  ■ ELFIN  FOREST 
VERDANT  CLOUDFOREST  ■ COASTAL  SEMIDESERT 
DECIDUOUS  WOODLANDS  . WILD  AMAZONIA 


Robert  jonsson.  Resident  Direrctor  & Guide  • P.O.  BOX  17-07-9219 

Tel/Fax  (593)  2224  469  E-mail:  avestrav^impsat. net.ee 
QUITO-ECUADOR  • SOUTH  AMERICA 


Birdwatching  In  the  Netherlands 

Customised  itineraries  with  skilled  guides.  Experience 
the  spectacular  spring  migration  and  dawn  chorus  of 
our  songbirds.  Specialities  include  Spoonbill,  Avocet, 
Black  Woodpecker,  Bluethroat,  Icterine,  Marsh  and 
Great  Reed  Warbler. 

Free  brochure  from  BINS: 
Sandenburglaan  38,  3571  BC  UTRECHT, 

The  Netherlands.  Fax:  +31  416  313750 
or  email:  BINS_tours@yahoo.com  BB193 


SRI  LANKA  - 

ORNITHOLOGISTS  PARADISE  - 

Home  to  426  species  21  of  which  are  endemic  - 
Specialist  guides  provided  for  tours  from 
individuals  to  groups  - Best  period  November  to 
March  - Contact  Delmege  Forsyth  Tours, 

101,  Vinayalankara  Mawatha,  Colombo  10, 

Sri  Lanka. 

Telephone : 0094  1 693361  - 8.  699500  & 699984 

Telex  : 21320  LEWIS  CE.  21536  DFSHIP.  22766  DELAIR  CE 

Fax  : 0094  1 698139.  699413,  686149 

(BB149) 


PROVENCE:  Watch  Short-toed  Eagles  soar  overhead  while 
Serins  and  Black  Redstarts  sing  in  the  vines  below.  You  are 
sipping  our  medal-winning  wine  on  your  patio,  in  the  shade, 
with  your  binoculars  by  your  side.  Too  good  to  be  true?  Not 
if  you  stay  on  our,  organically  farmed,  vineyard  set  in  a 
completely  secluded,  wooded  valley  near  Gigondas.  There  is 
a single  bedroom  gite  and  a semi-detached  4-bedroom  house, 
both  luxuriously  furnished  with  all  the  mod-cons 
(dishwasher,  etc.).  There  is  also  a beautiful  large  swimming 
pool.  Direct  bookings,  no  agency  fees.  Tel:  0181  3417912. 

(BB225) 

VENEZUELA  birdwatching  holidays:  Andes,  Llanos. 
Henri  Pitlier  and  La  Escalera.  Small  group  tours  and  tailor- 
mades.  Geodyssey  0 1 7 1 281  7788.  (BB223) 


X 


Australia  Kimberley  and  the  interior 
exclusive  Birdwatching  Tours 
individually  arranged  for  groups  of  maximum  4 
Birdwatching  Aficionados 
Jonny  Schoenjahn  Phone  +61  8 9192  770-7  Fax-8 
PO  Box  5493  Broome  WA  6726  Australia  (BB202) 


BIRD  REPORTS 


BIRDS  OF  OXFORDSHIRE  1996,  £5.00  inc  p&p  from  R. 
Overall.  30  Hunsdon  Rd,  Iffley,  Oxford  0X4  4JE.  (BB209) 

DORSET  BIRD  REPORT  - winner  of  The  Best  Annual 
Bird  Report  Awards,  price  £7  from  Mrs  W.  Adams,  16 
Sherford  Drive,  Wareham,  Dorset  BH20  4EN.  (BB221) 

BIRDS  OF  DEVON  1996,  £4.60  inc  p&p  from  D.B.W.P.S., 
Meadow  Ridge.  Bonfire  Hill,  Salcombe  TQ8  8EF.  (BB226) 


BIRD  INFORMATION 


It’s  been  worth  waiting  for! 

COUNTYPAGER 

The  NEW  birders  news 
service  from  Rare  Bird  Alert 
Tel  01603  456789 
for  an  information  pack 


BOOKS 


The  original 

BIRDWATCHER’S 
LOGBOOK 

The  most  concise  way  to  record  your 
observations.  Monthly,  annual  and  life 
columns  for  762  species,  plus  159  diary 
pages.  Send  £6.75  inclusive  P/P  to: 

Coxton  Publications, 

Eastwood,  Beverley  Rd,  Walkington, 

Beverley,  HU17  8RP.  01482  881833  (BBI46> 


BIRD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  & SOLD.  Send  A5  s.a.e.  for 
catalogue.  Visit  our  shop  and  see  our  extensive  collection. 
Hawkridge  Books,  The  Cruck  Barn,  Cross  St,  Castleton, 
Derbyshire  S30  2WH.  Tel.  01433  621999.  Fax.  01433  621 
862.  (BB078) 


BIRD  BOOKS  Out  of  print,  uncommon  and  rare  Quarterly 
catalogue.  Peacock  Books,  Box  2024.  Littleton,  Mass. 
01460  USA  (BB216) 

CALLUNA  BOOKS  - FOR  BOOKS  AND  JOURNALS. 

Birds  and  natural  history,  NN,  Poysers,  monographs.  We  can 
also  sell  for  you.  Whether  buying  or  selling,  ring  01929 
552560  (evenings)  for  our  latest  catalogue.  (BB220) 

RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT  books  on  Ornithology. 
Isabelline  Books.  Tel:  01392  256594.  Fax  201663.  (BB217> 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


FOCALPOINT 

THE  BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE  SPECIALISTS 
OPEN  9.30-5.30  MON-FRI  SAT  9.30-4,00 

FOCALPOINT  is  owned  and  staffed 
by  experienced  birders. 

We  guarantee  to  help  you  find  the 
best  value  for  money  among  the 
maze  of  competing  products.  Good 
range  of  bird/natural  history  books. 

SKUA  ‘stay-on-the-scope’  telescope 
cases  (8  models).  Ask  for  our  leaflet  on 
the  world’s  finest  cases  of  their  type. 


SUPERB 

VIEWING 

FACILITIES 


NEW 

LEICA 

TELESCOPES 

ASK 


E3 

(D484) 


ROO/\L-F*OIISIT 

Unit  8,  Marbury  House  Farm,  Bentleys  Farm  Lane, 
Higher  Whitley,  Near  Warrington,  Cheshire  WA4  4QW 
Telephone:  01925  730399  Fax:  01925  730368 


M56 

Junct 10 
1 mile 


Ace  Optics  of  Bath 

THE  BEST  DEALS  IN  OPTICS 
QUESTAR  - now  in  stock! 

TEL:  01225-466364 
16  Green  Street,  Bath  BA1  2JZ  (BBI6I) 


FOR  SALE 


ZEISS  10  X 40  BINOCULARS.  Old.  but  optically  perfect. 
Ring  for  details.  £250.  Nr  Buckingham.  Tel:  01280  813906. 

(BB227) 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING/PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camouflage  pattern  materials,  poles,  frames  and  fittings. 
Leafscreens,  scrim,  olive  green  camera  straps,  padded  tripod 
slings,  belts,  webbing,  clothing,  hats,  mats,  insect  repellent, 
elastic  camouflage  sleeving  for  lenses.  Outdoor  safety  equip., 
clothing  etc.  etc. 

Details:  Kevin  Keatley,  Wildlife  Watching  Supplies, 
Town  Living  Farmhouse,  Puddington, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  8LW. 

Tel,  fax  and  24  hr  (01884)  860692  (BB166) 


BIRD  JOURNAL  BACK  NUMBERS  SUPPLIED.  (B.B.. 
Bird  Study,  County  Reports  etc.)  David  Morgan,  Whitmore, 
Umberleigh,  N.  Devon  EX37  9HB.  (BB2U) 

ERIC  HOSKING  original  signed  (mounted)  b/w  photographs, 
Terek  Sandpiper,  Hoopoe  and  Yellow-breasted  Bunting. 
Serious  offers  only.  Tel:  (01672)  810158  evenings.  (BB207) 

BRITISH  BIRDS  1979-1997  (Vols  72-90  inclusive). 
Excellent  condition.  £180  or  near  offer  + carriage.  BWP 
(RSPB  edition)  Vols  1-9  (7  vols  boxed).  Pristine  condition. 
£495  or  near  offer  + carriage.  Tel:  0161  653  0634.  (BB224) 


BIRD  & NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought  and  sold 
Catalogues  issued.  Pandion  Books,  10  Carr  Close,  Rainton. 
Thirsk  Y07  3 PS.  Tel:  01845  578224.  (BB215) 
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224  Monthly  marathon 

225  Spectacled  Warbler  in  North 
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Ireland  Craig  C.  Thomas,  Richard  E. 
Harbird  and  Peter  J.  Dunn 

Announcement 

230  British  Birds  Investment  Fund 
Notes 

231  Red-throated  Diver  feeding  young  in 
October  Alan  S.  Hart,  David  C. 

Jardine  and  Colin  Jewitl 

231  Diving  behaviour  of  Cory’s  Shearwater 
Oscar  J.  Meme 

232  Little  Bittern’s  reaction  to  attack  by 
Great  Reed  Warbler  Ricard  Gutierrez 
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Darren  Hemsley 
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238  Reaction  of  female  House  Sparrow  to 
displaying  male  Stephen  L.  Cooper 

240  Common  Redpolls  feeding  on  algae 
Alan  K.  Dolphin 

241  European  news 
Reviews 

253  ‘RSPB  Birdfeeder  Garden’  by  Robert 
Burton  Barry  Nightingale 

254  ‘The  EBCC  Adas  of  European 
Breeding  Birds’  edited  by  Ward  J.  M. 
Hagemeijer  & Michael  J.  Blair  P.  A.  D. 
Hollom 

256  ‘Identification  Guide  to  North 

American  Birds.  Part  1 . Columbidae  to 
Ploceidae’  by  Peter  Pyle  with 
Steve  N.  G.  Howell,  David  F. 

DeSante,  Robert  P.  Yunick  & Mary 
Gustafson  Stephen  Rumsey 

256  ‘The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic. 
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